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PREFACE 

Forster's Life of Dickens has its place with those 
biographies which limn once for all, and transmit to 
posterity, the image of a great man. More than thirty 
y^ars^jD^f^jritimatfr-iideadship supplied the author with 
materials for his work ; to its performance he brought a 
sympathy which animates every page, and a judgment 
which never allowed his admiration of the man or of the 
writer to become excessive or uncritical. In the opinion 
of Carlyle this book was not unworthy to be named after 
that of Boswell. "So long," he said, "as Dickens is 
interesting to his fellow-men, here will be seen, face to 
face, what Dickens's manner of existing was." 

But great biographies, in our day of little leisure, are 
too commonly " taken as read." Many who would like 
to make acquaintance with Forster's work are deterred 
by its length. It seemed, therefore, to the publishers 
that an abridged edition, presenting in one handy volume 
the essential features of the life, would be welcome to a 
multitude of Dickens's readers. Entrusted with this 
task, the editor has made it his guiding principle to pre- 
serve as much as possible of that autobiographic matter 
which Forster so largely and so judiciously drew upon — 
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vi PREFACE 

in Carlyle's phrase, "those sparkling, clear, and sunny- 
utterances of Dickens's own," wherein the very man 
still speaks to us. Compression of the narrative neces- 
sarily entailed some re-arrangement ; here the editor 
has allowed himself a free hand. A few corrections of 
fact in the earlier pages he owes to the authoritative 
book by Mr. Robert Langton on " The Childhood and 
Youth of Dickens." He has permitted himself to sub- 
stitute here and there (by no means always) remarks of 
his own for Forster's critical comments on each of the 
novels. Finally, as was inevitable in view of these 
changes, the biographer no longer writes of himself in 
the first person. None the less does John Forster 
remain present to us throughout the book ; for to him 
were addressed nearly all the letters herein quoted, his 
friendly offices are inseparable from the story of the 
great writer's career, and his hand it was that designed 
the living portrait, which, reproduced on a smaller scale, 
is here sent forth. 
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DICKENS S BIRTHPLACE, COMMERCIAL-ROAD, LANDPORT, AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY. 



THE LIFE OF 

CHARLES DICKENS 



CHAPTER I 

CHILDHOOD 
1812-1826 

Charles Dickens, the most popular novelist of the 
nineteenth century, and one of the greatest humorists 
that England has produced, was born at Landport in 
Portsea on Friday, the 7th of February, 18 12. 

His father, John Dickens, a clerk in the navy pay- 
office, was at this time stationed in the Portsmouth 
dockyard, and lived at what is now No. 387, Commercial- 
road, Landport, the street formerly known as Mile End- 
terrace. He had made acquaintance with the lady, 
Elizabeth Barrow, who became afterwards his wife, 
through her elder brother, Thomas Barrow, like himself 
a clerk at Somerset-house ; they were married at St. 
Mary-le-Strand, and had a family of eight children, of 
whom two died in infancy. The eldest, Fanny (born 
1 8 10), was followed by Charles (entered in the baptismal 
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2 LIFE OF DICKENS 

register of Portsea as Charles John Huffham, though 
the last name, that of Charles's godfather, should have 
been spelt HufFam) ; by another son, named Alfred, 
who died in childhood ; by Letitia (born 1 8 1 6) ; by 
another daughter, Harriet, who died also in childhood ; 
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NAVY PAY OFFICE CHATHAM DOCKYARD. 



" There is a gravity upon its red brick offices and houses, a staid pretence of having 
nothing worth mentioning to do , . , which I never saw out of England," — 
T^e Uncommercial Traveller, 



by Frederick (born 1820); by Alfred Lamert (born 
1822) ; and by Augustus (born 1827). 

" If it should appear," says David Copperfield, 
"from anything I may set down in this narrative that 
I was a child of close observation, or that as a man I 
have a strong memory of my childhood, I undoubtedly 
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lay claim to both of these characteristics." And this 
was certainly • true of Charles Dickens. He always 




NO. 387, COMMERCIAL-ROAD, LANDPORT (FORMERLY MILE END-TERRACe), 
AT THE TIME OF DICKENs's BIRTH, 

" I was born (as I have been informed and believe) on a Friday, at twelve o'clock 
at night." — David Copperfield, Chap. I. 

remembered the small front garden to the house at 
Portsea, from which he was taken away when he was 
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two years old, and where, watched by a nurse through a 
low kitchen window almost level with the gravel-walk, 
he trotted about with something to eat, and his little 
elder sister with him. 

His father being recalled by his duties to London 
from Portsmouth, they went into lodgings in Norfolk- 
street, Middlesex-hospital ; and it lived also in the 
child's memory that they had come away from Portsea 

the snow. Their 
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home, shortly after, was 
again changed, on the 
elder Dickens being 
placed upon duty in 
Chatham dockyard ; and 
from 1817 to 1 82 1 they 
lived at No. 2 (now 
No. 11), Ordnance- 
terrace, Chatham. John 
Dickens was at this 
time in receipt of ^1^3 50 
a year, and the family 
lived in comfort ; but 
in 1 82 1 pecuniary difficulties somehow beset them, and 
thfey moved to a smaller house, on the Brook, now No. 
1 8, St. Mary's-place. Charles at this time was nine years 
old ; and here he stayed till he was eleven. Here the 
most durable of his early impressions were received ; 
and the associations that were around him when he died 
were those which at the outset of his life had affected 



ST. MARY S, PORTSEA, WHERE DICKENS 
WAS BAPTIZED, MARCH 4, 1 8 12. 

(No longer existing.) 
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CHILDHOOD 7 

him most strongly. The dockyard being near, Charles 
doubtless spent much time in watching the work that 
went on there. " His lifelong love of all things nautical 
had here its natural birth, and was no doubt strengthened, 
a little later, by intercourse with his godfather, Mr. 
HufFam, a rigger and block maker at Limehouse. 
Another spot there was, not far from the town, which 
had a leading place among the recollections of his child- 
hood. On the strip of highest ground on the mainroad 
between Rochester and Gravesend, stood the house 
called Gadshill-place. Upon first seeing it when in 
company with his father, and looking up at it with much 
admiration, Charles had been promised that he might 
himself live in it or in some such house when he came 
to be a man, if he would only work hard enough. 

He was a very little and very sickly boy, subject to 
attacks of violent spasm which disabled him for any 
active exertion. He was never a good little cricket 
player, and never a first-rate hand at marbles, or peg-top, 
or prisoner's base ; but he had great pleasure in watch- 
ing the other boys, officers' sons for the most part, at 
these games, reading while they played ; and he had 
always the belief that this early sickness had brought to 
him one inestimable advantage, in the circumstance of 
his weak health having strongly inclined him to reading. 
Notwithstanding the neglect he suffered in his later 
childhood, he was frequently heard to say that his first 
desire for knowledge, and his earliest passion for reading, 
were awakened by his mother, from whom he learnt the 
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rudiments not only of English, but also, a little later, of 
Latin. She taught him regularly every day for a long 
time, and taught him, he was convinced, thoroughly 
well. Thirty years after, he spoke of this to Forster in 
words he was shortly to put into the mouth of David 
Copperfield : " I faintly remember her teaching me the 
alphabet ; and when I look upon the fat black letters in 
the primer, the puzzling novelty of their shapes, and the 
easy good nature of O and S, always seem to present 
themselves before me as they used to do." 

One of the many passages in Copperfield which are 
literally true, tells us of his readings in this early time. 
" My father had left a small collection of books in a little 
room upstairs to which I had access (for it adjoined my 
own), and which nobody else In our house ever troubled. 
From that blessed little room, Roderick Random^ 'Peregrine 
Pickle^ Humphrey Clinker^ 'Tom Jones, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, Don Quixote, Gil Bias, and Robinson Crusoe came out, 
a glorious host, to keep me company. They kept alive 
my fancy, and my hope of something beyond that place 
and time, — they, and the Arabian Nights, and Tales of the 
Genii, — and did me no harm ; for, whatever harm was 
in some of them, it was not there for me ; / knew 
nothing of it. . . . Every barn in the neighbourhood, 
every stone in the church, and every foot of the church- 
yard, had some association of its own, in my mind, 
connected with these books, and stood for some locality 
made famous in them. I have seen Tom Pipes go climb- 
ing up the church-steeple ; I have watched Strap, with 
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the knapsack on his back, stopping to rest himself upon 
the wicket-gate ; and I know that Commodore Trunnion 
held that club with Mr. Pickle, in the parlour of our 
little village alehouse." 

The usual result followed. The child took to 
writing himself; and became famous in his childish 




THE HOUSE ON THE BROOK, CHATHAM. 
"Famous in his childish circle for having written a tragedy called Misnar" (p, 9). 



circle for having written a tragedy called Misnar, the 
Sultan of India, founded (and very literally founded, no 
doubt) on one of the 'tales of the Genii. Nor was this 
his only distinction. He told a story off-hand so well, 
and sang small comic songs so specially well, that he 
used to be elevated on chairs and tables for more effective 
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display of these talents, and this is said to have often 
happened at the Mitre inn, his father being on friendly 
terms with the landlord. 

His chief ally and encourager in such plays was a 
youth of some ability, much older than himself, named 
James Lamert, stepson to his mother's sister, who was 
his great patron and friend in these childish days. By 
Lamert he was first taken to the theatre at the very 
tenderest age. He could hardly, however, have been 
younger than Charles Lamb, whose first experience was 
of having seen Artaxerxes when six years old ; and 
certainly not younger than Walter Scott, who was only 
four when he saw As You Like It on the Bath stage, and 
remembered having screamed out, " Aitit they brothers ? " 
when scandalized by Orlando and Oliver beginning to 
fight. But he was, at any rate, old enough to recollect 
how his young heart leapt with terror as the wicked 
King Richard, struggling for life against the virtuous 
Richmond, backed up and bumped against the box in 
which he was ; and subsequent visits to the same 
sanctuary, as he tells us, revealed to him many wondrous 
secrets, " of which not the least terrific were, that the 
witches in Macbeth bore an awful resemblance to the 
thanes and other proper inhabitants of Scotland, and that 
the good King Duncan couldn't rest in his grave, but 
was constantly coming out of it, and calling himself 
somebody else." 

With his sister Fanny he was sent to a preparatory 
school " in Rome-lane." Revisiting Chatham in his 
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manhood and looking for the place, he found it had been 
pulled down to make a new street " ages " before : but 
out of the distance of the ages arose nevertheless a not 
dim impression that it had been over a dyer's shop ; that 
he went up steps to it ; that he had frequently grazed 
his knees in doing so ; and that in trying to scrape the 
mud off a very unsteady litde shoe, he generally got 
his leg over the scraper. Other similar memories of 
childhood dropped from him occasionally in his lesser 
writings ; whose readers may remember how vividly 
portions of his boyhood are reproduced in his fancy of 
the Christmas tree, and will hardly have forgotten what 
he says, in his thoughtful little paper on Nurse's Stories, 
of the doubtful places and people to which children may 
be introduced before they are six years old, and forced, 
night after night, to go back to against their wills, by 
servants to whom they are entrusted. That childhood 
exaggerates what it sees, too, has he not tenderly told ? 
How he thought the Rochester High-street must be at 
least as wide as Regent-street, which he afterwards 
discovered to be litde better than a lane ; how the public 
clock in it, supposed to be the finest clock in the world, 
turned out to be as moon-faced and weak a clock as a 
man's eyes ever saw ; and how, in its town hall, which 
had appeared to him once so glorious a structure that 
he had set it up in his mind as the model on which 
the genie of the lamp built the palace for Aladdin, 
he had painfully to recognize a mere mean little 
heap of bricks, like a chapel gone demented. Yet 
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not so painfully, either, when second thoughts wisely 
came. 

" Ah ! who was I that I should quarrel with the town 
for being changed to me, when I myself had come back, 




, 'Clock. ■(\;if. 



so changed, to it ? All my early readings and early 
imaginations dated from this place, and I took them away 
so full of innocent construction and guileless belief, and 
I brought them back so worn and torn, so much the 
wiser, and so much the worse ! " 
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His first regular schooling, however, began in 1821, 
when he became a pupil of Mr. Giles, who was an 
Oxford man, with some reputation for powers as an 
elocutionist. In little Charles this teacher took much 
interest, and is said to have made a companion of him 
in the evenings. Dickens had a grateful sense in after 
years that this first of his masters, in his litde-cared-for 
childhood, had pronounced him to be a boy of capacity, 
and when, about half- 
way through the publi- 
cation of Pickwick, his 
old teacher sent a silver 
snufF-box with admiring 
inscription : " To the 
inimitable Boz," * it re- 
minded him of praise far 
more precious obtained by 
him at his first year's ex- 
amination in the Clover- 
lane Academy, when his 

recitation of a piece out of the Humorist's Miscellany 
about Dr. Bolus had received, unless his youthful 
vanity bewildered him, a double encore. 

Certain it is that the better part of the boy's educa- 
tion was received before, at the age of eleven, he left 
Chatham. It was here he had made the acquaintance not 
only of the famous books that David Copperfield specially 

* Hence Dickens's jocose habit of speaking of himself, in letters, 
as " the inimitable." v 




GILES S ACADEMY, RHODE-STREET, 
CHATHAM. 
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named, but also of the T'atler, the Spectator, the Idler, the 
Citizen of the World, and Mrs. Inchbold's Collection of 
Farces. It was the birthplace of his fancy, and he hardly 
knew what store he had set by its busy varieties of 
change and scene, until he saw the falling clou4- that was 
to hide its pictures from him for ever. He seems to 
have remained alone in the care of JVIr. Giles for a short 
time until his parents were settled in London ; for it was 
probably a personal reminiscence which he described in 
his paper on Dullborough (i860), where he spoke of 
never having forgotten the smell of the damp straw in 
which he was packed and forwarded like game, carriage 
paid. " There was no other inside passenger, and I con- 
sumed my sandwiches in solitude and dreariness, and it 
rained hard all the way, and I thought life sloppier than 
I expected to find it." 

The earliest impressions received and retained by 
him in London were of his father's money involvements, 
and now first he heard mentioned " the deed," represent- 
ing in fact that crisis of his father's afFairs which is 
ascribed in fiction to Mr. Micawber's. He knew it in 
later days to have been a composition with creditors, 
though at this earlier date he was conscious of having 
confounded it with parchments of a much more 
demoniacal description. One result from the awful 
document soon showed itself in enforced retrenchment. 
The family had to take up its abode in Bayham-street, 
Camden-town. 

Bayham-street was about the poorest part of the 
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London suburbs then, and the house was a mean, small 
tenement, with a wretched little back garden abutting 
on a squalid court. Here was no place for new ac- 
quaintances ; not a boy was near with whom Charles 
might hope to become in any way familiar. A washer- 
woman lived next door, and a Bow-street officer lived 
over the way. He seemed at once to fall into a solitary 
condition apart from all other boys of his own age, and 
to sink into a neglected state at home which was always 
quite unaccountable to him. "As I thought," he said 
on one occasion to Forster, " in the little back-garret in 
Bayham-street, of all I had lost in losing Chatham, what 
would I have given, if 1 had had anything to give, to 
have been sent back to any other school, to have been - 
taught something anywhere ! " He was at another 
school already, not knowing it. The self-education 
forced upon him was teaching, all unconsciously as yet, 
what, for the future that awaited him, it most behoved 
him to know. 

The story of misery and neglect into which the child 
now fell may be prefaced by a sketch of his father 
written long afterwards by Dickens himself. 

" I know my father to be as kind-hearted and 
generous a man as ever lived in the world. Everything 
that I can remember of his conduct to his wife, or 
children, or friends, in sickness or affliction, is beyond 
all praise. By me, as a sick child, he has watched night 
and day, unweariedly and patiently, many nights and 
days. He never undertook any business, charge, or 
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trust, that he did not zealously, conscientiously, 
punctually, honourably discharge. His industry has 
always been untiring. He was proud of me, in his 
way, and had a great admiration of the comic singing. 
But in the ease of his temper, and the straightness of 
his means, he appeared to have utterly lost at this time 
the idea of educating me at all, and to have utterly put 
from him the notion that I had any claim upon him, in 
that regard, whatever. So I degenerated into cleaning 
his boots of a morning and my own, and making myself 
useful in the work of the little house, and looking after 
my younger brothers and sisters — we were now six in all 
— and going on such poor errands as rose out of our 
poor way of living." , 

James Lamert lived now with the family in Bayham- 
street, and had not lost his taste for the stage. Taking 
pity on the solitary lad, he made and painted a little 
theatre for him. It was the only fanciful reality of his 
present life, but it could not supply what he missed 
most sorely, the companionship of boys of his own age, 
with whom he might share in the advantages of school, 
and contend for its prizes. His sister Fanny was about 
this time elected as a pupil to the Royal Academy of 
Music, and it hurt the boy profoundly, thinking of his 
own disregarded condition, to see her go away to begin 
her education, amid the tearful good wishes of everybody 
in the house. 

Nevertheless, as time went on, his own education 
still unconsciously went on as well, under the sternest 
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and most potent of teachers ; and, neglected and miser- 
able as he was, he managed gradually to transfer to 
London all the dreaminess and all the romance with 
which he had invested Chatham. To be taken out for 
a walk into the real town, especially if it were anywhere 
about Covent-garden or the Strand, entranced him with 
pleasure. But, most of all, he had a profound attrac- 
tion of repulsion to St. Giles's. If he could only induce 
whosoever took him out to lead him through Seven- 
dials, he was supremely happy. " Good Heavens ! " 
he would exclaim. " What wild visions of prodigies of 
wickedness, want, and beggary, arose in my mind out 
of that place ! " 

The visits made from Bayham-street were chiefly to 
two connections of the family, his mother's elder brother, 
and his godfather. Mr. HufFam lived at Limehouse 
in a substantial sort of way, and was kind to his god- 
child. At the house where his uncle lodged, Charles 
made friends who lent him books to amuse him ; among 
them Miss Porter's Scottish Chiefs^ Holbein's Dance of 
Death, and George Cdlman's Broad Grins. This last 
seized his fancy very much ; and he was so impressed 
by its description of Covent-garden, in the piece called 
the Elder-brother, that he stole down to the market by 
himself to compare it with the book. He remembered 
snuffing up the flavour of the faded cabbage-leaves as 
if it were the very breath of comic fiction. Nor was 
he far wrong, as comic fiction then, and for some time 
after, was. It was reserved for him to give sweeter and 

c 
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fresher breath to it. Many years were to pass first, but 
he was beginning already to make the trial. 

His uncle was shaved by a very odd old barber out 
of Dean-street, Soho, who was never tired of reviewing 
the events of the last war, and especially of detecting 
Napoleon's mistakes, and rearranging his whole life for 
him on a plan of his own. The boy wrote a description 
of this old barber, but never had courage to show it. 
At about the same time, taking for his model the 
description of the canon's housekeeper in Gil Bias, he 
sketched a deaf old woman who waited on them in 
Bayham-street, and who made delicate hashes with 
walnut ketchup. As little did he dare to show this, 
either ; though he thought it, himself, extremely clever. 

In Bayham-street, meanwhile, affairs were going on 
badly. His father's resources were so low, and all 
expedients so thoroughly exhausted, that trial was made 
whether his mother might not come to the rescue. 
Mrs. Dickens resolved to set up a school. They would 
all grow rich by it ; and then, thought Charles, " Perhaps 
even I might go to school myself." A house was soon 
found at No. 4, Gower-street north ; a large brass plate 
on the door announced Mrs. Dickens's Establishment ; 
and the result can be told in the exact words of the 
then small actor in the comedy, whose hopes it had 
raised so high. " I left at a great many other doors 
a great many circulars, calling attention to the merits 
of the establishment. Yet nobody ever came to the 
school, nor do I recollect that anybody ever proposed 
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to come, or that the least preparation was made to 
receive anybody. But I know that we got on very 
badly with the butcher and baker ; that very often we 
had not too much for dinner ; and that at last my 
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NO. 16 (later no. 141), BAYHAM-STREET, CAMDEN TOWN. 

" As I thought, in a little dark garret at Bayham-street, of all I had lost in 
losing Chatham" (p. 15). 



father was arrested." The interval between the sponging- 
house and the prison was passed by the sorrowful lad 
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in running errands and carrying messages for the 
prisoner, delivered with swollen eyes, and through 
shining tears ; and the last words said to him by his 
father before he was finally carried to prison were to 
the eiFect that the sun was set upon him for ever. 
*' I really believed at the time," said Dickens, " that 
they had broken my heart." He took afterwards ample 
revenge for this false alarm by making all the world 
laugh at it in David Copperfield. 

The readers of Mr. Micawber's history who re- 
member David's first visit to the debtors' prison, and 
how upon seeing the turnkey he recalled the turnkey 
in the blanket in Roderick Random, will read with curious 
interest what follows, written as a personal experience of 
fact two or three years before the fiction had even 
entered into Dickens's thoughts. 

" My father was waiting for me in the lodge, and 
we went up to his room (on the top story but one), 
and cried very much. And he told me, I remember, 
to take warning by the Marshalsea, and to observe that 
if a man had twenty pounds a year, and spent nineteen 
pounds, nineteen shillings and sixpence, he would be 
happy ; but that a shilling spent the other way would 
make him wretched. I see the fire we sat before now ; 
with two bricks inside the rusted grate, one on each 
side, to prevent its burning too many coals. Some 
other debtor shared the room with him, who came in 
by-and-by, and as the dinner was a joint stock repast, 
I was sent up to Captain Porter in the room overhead, 
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with Mr. Dickens's compliments, and I was his son, 
and could he. Captain P., lend me a knife and fork ? 
Captain Porter lent the knife and fork, with his compli- 
ments in return. There was a very dirty lady in his 
little room ; and two wan girls, his daughters, with 
shock heads of hair. I thought I shouldn't have liked 
to borrow Captain Porter's comb. The Captain him- 
self was in the last extremity of shabbiness ; and if I 
could draw at all, I would draw an accurate portrait of 
the old, old brown great-coat he wore, with no other 
, coat below it. His whiskers were large. I saw his 
bed rolled up in a corner ; and what plates, and dishes, 
and pots he had, on a shelf; and I knew (God knows 
how) that the two girls with the shock heads were 
Captain Porter's natural children, and that the dirty 
lady was not married to Captain P. My timid, 
wondering station on his threshold, was not occupied 
more than a couple of minutes, I dare say ; but I 
came down again to the room below with all this as 
surely in my knowledge, as the knife and fork were in 
my hand." 

Then, at home, came many miserable daily struggles 
that seemed to last an immense time, yet did not 
perhaps cover many weeks. Almost everything by 
degrees was sold or pawned, little Charles being the 
principal agent in those sorrowful transactions. The 
books went first. They were carried off from the little 
chiiFonier, which his father called the library, to a book- 
seller in the Hampstead-road, the same that David 
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Copperfield describes as in the City-road ; and the 
account of the sales, as they actually occurred was 
reproduced word for word in his imaginary narrative. 
" The keeper of this bookstall, who lived in a little house 
behind it, used to get tipsy every night, and to be 
violently scolded by his wife every morning. More 
than once, when I went there early, I had audience of 
him in a turn-up bedstead, with a cut in his forehead or 
a black eye, bearing witness to his excesses over night 
(I am afraid he was quarrelsome in his drink) ; and he, 
with a shaking hand, endeavouring to find the needful 
shillings in one or other of the pockets of his clothes, 
which lay upon the floor, while his wife, with a baby 
in her arms and her shoes down at heel, never left ofF 
rating him. Sometimes he had lost his money, and 
then he would ask me to call again ; but his wife had 
always got some (had taken his, I dare say, while he 
was drunk), and secretly completed the bargain on the 
stairs, as we went down together." 

The same pawnbroker's shop, too, which was so well 
known to David, became not less familiar to Charles ; 
and a good deal of notice was here taken of him by 
the pawnbroker, or by his principal clerk who officiated 
behind the counter, and who, while making out the 
duplicate, liked of all things to hear the lad conjugate 
a Latin verb, and translate or decline his musa and 
dominus. At last, even of the furniture of Gower- 
street. No. 4, there was nothing left except a few chairs, 
a kitchen table, and some beds. Then they encamped 
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in the two parlours of the emptied house, and lived 
there night and day. 

This stress brought about a momentous change in 
the poor boy's life. His relative, James Lamert, was 
now manager of a blacking manufactory, which had 
been started as rival of the then famous Warren's. He 
proposed that little Charles Dickens should go into the 
warehouse and work there at a salary of six shillings 
a week, and this offer was readily accepted by the child's 
_parents. 

"It is wonderful to me," wrote Dickens in his 
fragment of autobiography, "how I could have been 
so easily cast away at such an age. It is wonderful to 
me, that, even after my descent into the poor little 
drudge I had been since we came to London, no one 
had compassion enough on me — a child of singular 
abilities, quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt, bodily or 
mentally — to suggest that something might have been 
spared, as certainly it might have been, to place me at 
any common school. Our friends, I take it, were tired 
out. No one made any sign. My father and mother 
were quite satisfied. They could hardly have been more 
so, if I had been twenty years of age, distinguished at 
a grammar school, and going to Cambridge, 

" The blacking warehouse was the last house on the 
left-hand side of the way, at old Hungerford-stairs. It 
was a crazy, tumble-down old house, abutting, of course, 
on the river, and literally overrun with rats. Its wain- 
scotted rooms and its rotten floors and staircase, and 
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the old grey rats swarming down in the cellars, and the 
sound of their squeaking and scuffling coming up the 
stairs at all times, and the dirt and decay of the place, 
rise up visibly before me, as if I were there again. The 
counting-house was on the first floor, looking over the 
coal barges and the river. There was a recess in it, in 
which I was to sit and work. My work was to cover 
the pots of paste-blacking ; first with g, piece of oil 
paper, and then with a piece of blue paper ; to tie them 
round with a string ; and then to clip the paper close 
and neat, all round, until it looked as smart as a pot 
of ointment from an apothecary's shop. When a certain 
number of grosses of pots had attained this pitch of 
perfection, I was to paste on each a printed label ; and 
then go on again with more pots. Two or three other 
boys were kept at similar duty downstairs on similar 
wages. One of them came up, in a ragged apron 
and a paper cap, on the first Monday morning, to 
show me the trick of using the string and tying 
the knot. His name was Bob Fagin ; and I took 
the liberty of using his name, long afterwards, in 
Oliver T'wist. 

" Our relative had kindly arranged to teach me 
something in the dinner-hour ; from twelve to one, I 
think it was ; every day. But an arrangement so 
incompatible with counting-house business soon died 
away, from no fault of his or mine ; and for the same 
reason, my small work-table, and my grosses of pots, 
my papers, string, scissors, paste-pot, and labels, by 
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little and little, vanished out of the recess in the count- 
ing-house, and kept company with the other small 
work-tables, grosses of pots, papers, string, scissors, and 
paste-pots, downstairs. It was not long before Bob 
Fagin and I, and another boy whose name was Paul 
Green, but who was currently believed to have been 
christened Poll (a belief which I transferred, long after- 
wards again, to Mr. Sweedlepipe, in Martin Chuzzlewit), 
worked generally side by side. Bob Fagin was an 
orphan, and lived with his brother-in-law, a waterman. 
Poll Green's father had the additional distinction of 
being a fireman, and was employed at Drury-lane 
theatre ; where another relation of Poll's, I think his 
litde sister, did imps in the pantomimes. 

" No words can express the secret agony of my soul 
as I sunk into this companionship ; compared these 
everyday associates with those of my happier childhood ; 
and felt my early hopes of growing up to be a learned 
and distinguished man, crushed in my breast. The deep 
remembrance of the sense I had of being utterly neg- 
lected and hopeless ; of the shame I felt in my position ; 
of the misery it was to my young heart to believe that, 
day by day, what I had learned, and thought, and 
delighted in, and raised my fancy and emulation up by, 
was passing away from me, never to be brought back 
any more ; cannot be written. My whole nature was 
so penetrated with the grief and humiliation of such 
considerations, that even now, famous and caressed and 
happy, I often forget in my dreams that I have a dear 
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wife and children ; even that I am a man ; and wander 
desolately back to that time of my life. 

" My mother and my brothers and sisters (except- 
ing Fanny in the Royal Academy of Music) were still 
encamped, with a young servant-girl from Chatham 
workhouse, in the two parlours in the emptied house 
in Gower-street north. It was a long way to go and 
return within the dinner hour, and, usually, I either 
carried my dinner with me, or went and bought it at 
some neighbouring shop. In the latter case, it was 
commonly a saveloy and a penny loaf; sometimes a 
fourpenny plate of beef from a cook's shop ; sometimes, 
a plate of bread and cheese, and a glass of beer, from 
a miserable old public-house over the way. . . . Once, 
I remember tucking my own bread (which I had brought 
from home in the morning), under my arm, wrapped 
up In a piece of paper like a book, and going Into the 
best dining-room In Johnson's alamode beef-house In 
Clare-court, Drury-lane, and magnificently ordering a 
small plate of alamode beef to eat with it. What the 
waiter thought of such a strange little apparition, 
coming In all alone, I don't know ; but I can see 
him now, staring at me as I ate my dinner, and 
bringing up the other waiter to look. I gave 
him a halfpenny, and I wish, now, that he hadn't 
taken It," < 

The new proposed " deed," meanwhile, had failed to 
propitiate his father's creditors ; all hope of arrangement 
passed away, and the end was that his mother .and 
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her small encampment in Gower-street broke up and 
went to live in the prison. 

" The key of the house was sent back to the land- 
lord, who was very glad to get it, and I (small Cain that 
I was, except that I had never done harm to any one) 
was handed over as a lodger to a reduced old lady, long 
known to our family, in Little College- street, Camden 
Town, who took children in to board, and had once 
done so at Brighton, and who, with a few alterations 
and embellishments, unconsciously began to sit for 
Mrs. Pipchin in Domhey when she took me in." 

Sundays Fanny and he passed in the prison. He 
was at the Academy in Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 
at nine o'clock in the morning, to fetch her, and they 
walked back there together at night. 

" In going to Hungerford-stairs of a morning, I 
could not resist the stale pastry put out at half-price on 
trays at the confectioners' doors in Tottenham-court- 
road ; and I often spent in that the money I should 
have kept for my dinner. Then I went without my 
dinner, or bought a roll, or a slice of pudding. There 
were two pudding shops between which I was divided, 
according to my finances. One was in a court close to 
St. Martin's-church (at the back of the church) which is 
now removed altogether. The pudding at that shop 
was made with currants, and was rather a special pudding, 
but was dear : two penn'orth not being larger than a 
penn'orth of more ordinary pudding. A good shop for 
the latter was in the Strand, somewhere near where the 
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Lowther-arcade is now. It was a stout, hale pudding, 
heavy and flabby ; with great raisins in it, stuck in 
whole, at great distances apart. It came up hot, at 
about noon every day, and many and many a day did 
I dine ofFit. 
/ "I know I do not exaggerate unconsciously and 
unintentionally the scantiness of my resources and the 
difficulties of my life. I know that if a shilling or so 
were given me by any one, I spent it In a dinner or a 
tea. I know that I worked from morning to night with 
common men and boys, a shabby child. I know that I 
tried, but ineffectually, not to anticipate my money, and 
to make it last the week through by putting it away in 
a drawer I had in the counting-house, wrapped into 
six little parcels, each parcel containing the same amount, 
and labelled with a different day. I know that I have 
lounged about the streets, insufficiently and unsatis- 
factorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of God, 
I might easily have been, for any care that was taken of 
me, a little robber or a little vagabond. My rescue 
from this kind of existence I considered quite hopeless, 
and abandoned as such altogether, though I am solemnly 
convinced that I never, for one hour, was reconciled to it, 
or was otherwise than miserably unhappy. I felt keenly, 
however, the being so cut off from my parents, my 
brothers, and sisters, and when my day's work was done 
going home to such a miserable blank, and that, I thought, 
might be corrected. One Sunday night I remonstrated 
with my father on this head, so pathetically, and with so 
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many tears, that his kind nature gave way. He began 
to think that it was not quite right. I do believe he 
had never thought so before, or thought about it. It 
was the first remonstrance I had ever made about my 
, lot, and perhaps it opened up a little more than I 
intended. A back attic was found for me at the house 
of an insolvent-court agent, who lived in Lant-street in 
the Borough, where Bob Sawyer lodged many years 
afterwards. A bed and bedding were sent over for 
me, and made up on the floor. The little window 
had a pleasant prospect of a timber-yard, and when 
I took possession of my new abode, I thought it was a 
paradise." 

From this time he used to breakfast " at home," in 
other words, in the Marshalsea ; going to it as early as 
the gates were open, and for the most part much earlier. 
They had no want of bodily comforts there. His 
father's income, still going on, was amply sufficient for 
that, and in every respect indeed but elbow-room the 
family lived more comfortably in prison than they had 
done for a long time out of it. They were waited 
on still by the maid-of-all-work from Bayham- street, the 
orphan girl of the Chatham workhouse, from whose 
sharp little worldly and also kindly ways he took his first 
impression of the Marchioness in the Old Curiosity Shop. 

He still suffered from his attacks of spasm. 

" Bob Fagin was very good to me on the occasion of 
a bad attack of my old disorder. I suffered such ex- 
cruciating pain that time, that they made a temporary 
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bed of straw in my old recess in the counting-house, 
and I rolled about on the floor, and Bob filled empty 
blacking-bottles with hot water, and applied relays of 
them to my side, half the day. I got better, and quite 
easy towards evening ; but Bob (who was much bigger 
and older than I) did not like the idea of my going 
home alone, and took me under his protection. I was 
too proud to let him know about the prison ; and after 
making several efibrts to get rid of him, to all of which 
Bob Fagin in his goodness was deaf, shook hands with 
him on the steps of a house near Southwark-bridge on 
the Surrey side, making believe that I lived there. As 
a finishing piece of reality in case of his looking back, 
I knocked at the door, I recollect, and asked, when the 
woman opened it, if that was Mr, Robert Fagin's 
house." 

His father's attempts to avoid going through the 
court having failed, all needful ceremonies had to be 
undertaken to obtain the benefit of the Insolvent 
Debtors' Act. When at length the family left the 
prison (a legacy of several hundred pounds had fallen 
to John Dickens and was paid into Court), they all 
went to lodge with the lady in Little College-street, a 
Mrs. Roylance, who has obtained immortality as Mrs. 
Pipchin, and they afterwards occupied a small house in 
Somerstown. 

" I am not sure," wrote Dickens, " that it was before 
this time, or after it, that the blacking warehouse was 
removed to Chandos-street, Covent-garden. . . . The 
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establishment was larger now, and we had one or two 
new boys. Bob Fagin and I had attained to great 
dexterity in tying up the pots. I forget how many we 
could do in five minutes. We worked, for the light's 




AT THE BLACKING WAREHOUSE. 
(Drawn by Fred, Barnard.) 

" No words can express the secret agony of my soul as I sank into this 
companionship" (p. 25), 



sake, near the second window as you come from Bedford- 
street, and we were so brisk at it that the people used 
to stop and look in. Sometimes there would be quite a 
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little crowd there. I saw my father coming in at the 
door one day when we were very busy, and I wondered 
how he could bear it." 

A quarrel between his father and James Lamert led 
to Charles's release from the warehouse, his age being 
then not more than twelve (1824). For a happy change 
he was now sent to school, to the establishment of 
a Mr. Jones, which stood at the corner of Granby-street 
and Hampstead-road, where he remained for about a 
couple of years. One who was his schoolfellow has 
recorded that Dickens had already begun to exercise 
himself in literary composition, writing short tales, which 
were circulated among the boys ; also, that he was active 
in getting up school theatricals. In a sketch of " Our 
School " which he long afterwards wrote for Household 
Words (October 11, 1851), Dickens seems to have exag- 
gerated his academic successes. The probability is that 
at " Wellington Academy " he learnt very little. Mr. 
Jones is said to have been a great thrasher ; he probably 
survives under the name of Mr. Creakle. 

In 1826 Charles left this school, and he seems to 
have gone to no other. He had outgrown the weak 
health of his childhood, and is said to have been a hand- 
some curly headed lad, full of animal spirits and always 
up to mischief. So at the age of fourteen, he, for a 
second time, " began life." 



CHAPTER II 

FROM OFFICE BOY TO JOURNALIST 
1826— 1836 

For a short time (no exact dates are to be had) the boy 
was employed by a solicitor in New Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, one Mr. Molloy ; a friend of his later life, Mr. 
Mitton, being here his companion. Afterwards (from 
May, 1827 to November, 1828) he was in the office 
of Mr. Edward Blackmore, attorney, of Gray's Inn, his 
salary being first thirteen shillings and sixpence, and 
afterwards fifteen shillings, a week. Here his taste for 
theatricals was much promoted by a fellow-clerk named 
Potter, with whom he chiefly associated. They took 
every opportunity of going together to a minor theatre, 
where they not infrequently engaged in parts. Dickens's 
position in this office was very far below the articled 
clerk, who has paid a premium and is attorney in per- 
spective, and not even on a level with the copying clerk. 
He simply ranked with the "office lads in their first 
surtouts, who feel a befitting contempt for boys at day 
schools, club as they go home at night for saveloys 
and porter, and think there's nothing like life." Here, 
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nevertheless, he must have obtained the greater part of 
that knowledge of the lawyers' world which served him 
so well at a later time. 

But he was not content with his position. His 
father, at the age of five and forty, had learnt shorthand, 
and become a parliamentary reporter, and Charles, who 
still lived with his family, determined to follow this 
noteworthy example. In his spare time, he set reso- 
lutely to work, and, for the additional help of such 
general information about books as a fairly educated 
youth might be expected to have, as well as to satisfy 
some higher personal cravings, he became an assiduous 
attendant in the British Museum reading-room. 

Of the difficulties that beset his shorthand studies, 
he has told something in Copperfield. Self-teaching in 
this as in graver things, he worked through Gurney's 
manual, and mastered stenography. He had to pass 
nearly two years as a reporter for one of the offices in 
Doctors'-commons, having made an attempt in the 
direction of the stage to escape such drudgery, before 
he became a sharer in parliamentary toils and triumphs ; 
and what sustained David Copperfield through the same 
sort of trial, was also his own support. He, too, had 
his Dora, at apparently the same hopeless elevation ; 
striven for as the one only thing to be attained, and 
otherwise opening out to the idolater, both in fact and 
fiction, a highly, unsubstantial, happy, foolish time. 
Many years after, Dickens, in a letter to Forster, spoke 
of this early passion. " Without for a moment sincerely 
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believing that it would have been better if we had never 
got separated, I cannot see the occasion of so much 
emotion as I should see any one else. No one can 
imagine in the most distant degree what pain the recol- 
lection gave me in Copperfield. And, j ust as I can never 
open that book as I open any other book, I cannot see 
the face (even at four and forty) or hear the voice, 
without going wandering away over the ashes of all 
that youth and hope in the wildest manner." His 
acquaintance with the lady had, for a moment, been 
renewed ; he and his wife called upon her, and beheld 
in the hall her stuffed favourite Jip. And very soon 
after that began the fiction in which there was a Flora 
to set against its predecessor's Dora, both derived 
from the same original. 

At nineteen, he entered the gallery of the House 
of Commons. His first parliamentary service was given 
to the True Sun. He was afterwards during two sessions 
engaged for the Mirror of Parliament, which one of his 
uncles by the mother's side originated and conducted ; 
and, finally, in his twenty-third year, he became a 
reporter for the Morning Chronicle. 

His attempt to get upon the stage dates immediately 
before these newspaper engagements. His Doctors'- 
commons reportership was a living so wearily uncertain 
that a possibility of the other calling had occurred to 
him in quite a business-like way. He went to theatres 
almost every night for a long time ; studied and prac- 
tised himself in parts ; was so much attracted by the 
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" At Homes " of the elder Mathews that he resolved 
to make his first plunge in a similar direction ; and 
finally wrote to make offer of himself to Covent Garden. 
An appointment was granted him by the stage manager, 
but illness intervened, and Dickens wrote to say that 
he would resume his application next season. Success 
in journalism turned his thoughts elsewhere ; and the 
stage, though it influenced his life to the end in many 
ways, no longer attracted him as a means of subsistence. 

In the December number, 1833, of the Old Monthly 
Magazine^ his first published piece of writing saw the 
light. He has described himself dropping this paper 
(" Mr. Minns and his Cousin," as he afterwards entitled 
it, but which appeared in the magazine as " A Dinner 
at Poplar Walk ") stealthily one evening at twilight, 
with fear and trembling, into a dark letter-box in a 
dark office up a dark court in Fleet-street ; and he has 
told his agitation when it appeared in all the glory of 
print. " On which occasion I walked down to West- 
minster-hall and turned into it for half an hour, because 
my eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride, that they 
could not bear the street, and were not fit to be seen 
there." 

But for more than two years after this he went on 
with his newspaper work, which, beyond doubt, was of 
the utmost importance in its influence on his life, in the 
discipline of his powers as well as of his character. " To 
the wholesome training of severe newspaper work, when 
I was a very young man, I constantly refer my first 
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successes," he said to the New York editors when he 
last took leave of them. It opened to him a very wide 
and varied range of experience, which his wonderful 
observation, exact as it was humorous, made entirely 
his own. He saw the last of the old coaching days, 
and of the old inns that were a part of them ; but it 
will be long before the readers of his living page see the 
last of the life of either. >- 

In May, 1865, presiding at the annual dinner of 
the Newspaper Press Fund, he presented in his speech 
a summary of the whole of his reporting life. " I have 
pursued the calling of a reporter under circumstances of 
which many of my brethren here can form no adequate 
conception. I have often transcribed for the printer, 
from my shorthand notes, important public speeches in 
which the strictest accuracy was required, and a mistake 
in which would have been to a young man severely 
compromising, writing on the palm of my hand, by the 
light of a dark lantern, in a post-chaise and four, galloping 
through a wild country, and through the dead of the 
night, at the then surprising rate of fifteen miles an 
hour. I have worn my knees by writing on them on 
the old back row of the old gallery of the old House 
of Commons ; and I have worn my feet by standing to 
write in a preposterous pen in the old House of Lords, 
where we used to be huddled together like so many 
sheep — kept in waiting, say, until the woolsack might 
want re-stuffing. Returning home from exciting 
political meetings in the country to the waiting press 
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in London, I do verily believe I have been upset in 
almost every description of vehicle known in this 
country. I have been, in my time, belated on miry 
by-roads, towards the small hours, forty or fifty miles 
from London, in a wheelless carriage, with exhausted 
horses and drunken post-boys, and have got back in 
time for publication, to be received with never-for- 
gotten compliments by the late Mr. Black, coming in 
the broadest of Scotch from the broadest of hearts I 
ever knew. These trivial things I mention as an 
assurance to you that I never have forgotten the fasci- 
nation of that old pursuit. The pleasure that I used 
to feel in the rapidity and dexterity of its exercise has 
never faded out of my breast. Whatever little cunning 
of hand or head I took to it, or acquired in it, I have 
so retained that I fully believe I could resume it to- 
morrow, very little the worse from long disuse. To 
this present year of my life, when I sit in this hall, or 
where not, hearing a dull speech (the phenomenon 
does occur), I sometimes beguile the tedium of the 
moment by mentally following the speaker in the old, 
old way ; and sometimes, if you can believe me, I even 
find my hand going on the table-cloth, taking an 
imaginary note of it all." ^ 

Among the eighty or ninety reporters in the gallery 
Dickens occupied the very highest rank, not merely 
for accuracy in reporting, but for marvellous quickness 
in transcribing. It may be added that his observation 
while there did not lead him to form any high opinion 
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of the House of Commons or its heroes ; and that, of 
the Pickwickian sense which so often takes the place 
of commonsense in our Legislature, he omitted no 
opportunity of declaring his contempt at every part of 
his life. 

The other occupation had, meanwhile, not been lost 
sight of. Since the first sketch appeared in the Monthly 
Magazine, nine others had enlivened the pages of the 
same magazine, the last in February, 1835 ; that which 
appeared in the preceding August, having first had the 
signature of " Boz." This was the nickname of a pet 
child, his youngest brother, Augustus, whom, in honour 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, he had dubbed Moses, which, 
being facetiously pronounced through the nose, became 
Boses, and, being shortened, became Boz. " Boz was a 
very familiar household word to me, long before I was 
an author, and so I came to adopt it." 

He had received no payment for these contri- 
butions, and, as he learnt, the magazine was not in a 
position to pay ; but a new opening soon oiFered for 
his work. An evening ofF-shoot to the Morning Chronicle 
had been lately in hand ; and to Mr. George Hogarth, 
who was engaged in preparations for it, Dickens com- 
municated from his rooms in Furnival's-inn, on the 20th 
of January, 1835, certain hopes and fancies he had 
formed. This was the beginning of his knowledge of 
an accomplished and kindly man, with whose family 
his relations were soon to become so intimate as to have 
an influence on all his future career. Mr. Hogarth 
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had asked him, as a favour to himself, to write an 
original sketch for the first number of the enterprise, 
and, in writing back to say with what readiness he 
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"I thought of Mr, Pickwick, and wrote the first number." 

Preface to the Pickwick Papers. 



should comply, and how anxiously he should desire to 
do his best for the person who had made the request. 
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he mentioned what had arisen in his mind. It had 
occurred to him that he might not be unreasonably or 
improperly trespassing on Mr. Hogarth, if, trusting to 
his kindness to refer the application to the proper 
quarter, he begged to ask whether it was probable, if 
he commenced a regular series of articles, under some 
attractive tide, for the Evening Chronicle, its conductors 
would think he had any claim to some additional remune- 
ration (of course, of no great amount), for doing so. 
The request was thought fair, he began the sketches, 
and his salary was raised from five to seven guineas 
a week. 

The opening of 1836 found him collecting into two 
volumes the first series of Sketches, to be issued by a 
young publisher named Macrone, whose acquaintance 
he had made through Mr. Ainsworth a few weeks 
before. Sketches by Boz, Illustrative of Every-day Life 
and Every-day People, came forth in two duodecimos, 
with some cuts by Cruikshank, and with a preface in 
which the author spoke of the nervousness he should 
have had in venturing alone before the public, and of 
his delight in getting the help of Cruikshank, who had 
frequently contributed to the success,T:hough his well- 
earned reputation rendered it impossible for him ever 
to have shared the hazard of similar undertakings. 
Before the close of the year appeared the second series, 
in one volume, also illustrated by Cruikshank. For the 
copyright of both series Macrone paid one hundred 
pounds. The book attracted considerable attention. 
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and rightly so. It abounds in keen and humorous 
observation, on all but every page foretelling the mature 
Dickens. Of course there are inequalities in it, and 
some things that would have been better away ; but it 
is a book that might have stood its ground, even if it 
had stood alone, as containing unusually truthful sketches 
of a sort of life between the middle class and the low, 
which, having few attractions for bookish observers^ 
was quite unhacknied ground. Dickens himself always 
underrated these first sprightly runnings of his genius ; 
naturally enough, for the work must have seemed to 
him very crude in comparison with those later books 
in which he treated, with a master's hand, the same 
scenes and characters. For the same reason the Sketches 
are now litde read, but to the student of Dickens they 
well repay perusal, and certain pages, such as the 
" Meditation in Monmouth Street," have a charm of 
style which reminds one that their writer traced his 
literary beginnings to the novelists and essayists of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Session of 1836 terminated his connection with 
the reporter's gallery, and, in moments of leisure before 
the close of the year, he threw off a farce founded upon 
one of his sketches, and the story and songs for an 
opera composed by his friend Mr, HuUah. The Strange 
Gentleman was acted in September, and the Village 
Coquettes was produced in December, 1836; both with 
a certain success. But, in the meanwhile, there had 
been a beginning of greater things. 



CHAPTER III 

FAME AT FOUR AND TWENTY 
1836-1837 

The Times of the 26th of March, 1836, gave notice that 
on the 3 1 St would be published the first shilling number 
of the Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, edited by 
Boz, and the same journal of a few days later announced 
that, on the 2nd of April, Mr. Charles Dickens had 
married Catherine, the eldest daughter of Mr. George 
Hogarth, whom already we have met as his fellow- 
worker on the Chronicle. The honeymoon was passed 
in the neighbourhood to which, at all times of interest 
in his life, he turned with fondness — at the little village 
of Chalk, on the road between Gravesend and Rochester. 
When he returned to London it was to work at 
Pickwick. 

A new publishing house, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
had recently started a library of fiction ; among the 
authors they wished to enlist in it was the writer of the 
Sketches in the Monthly, and, to the extent of one paper 
during the past year, they had effected this through their 
editor. In November, 1835, they published a little 
book called the Squib Annual, with plates by Seymour, 
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and it was during Mr. Chapman's visit to him to see 
after them that Seymour said he should like to do a 
series of cockney-sporting plates of a superior sort to 
those he had already published. For the accompanying 
letter-press it was decided to apply to Dickens, in whose 
own words the rest of the story may be given. 

"There was a notion, either on the part of that 
admirable humorous artist, or of the publisher, that a 
Nimrod club, the members of which were to go out 
shooting, fishing, and so forth, and getting themselves 
into difficulties through their want of dexterity, would 
be the best means of introducing the plates. I objected, 
on consideration that, although born and partly bred in 
the country, I was no great sportsman, except in regard 
to all kinds of locomotion ; that the idea was not novel, 
and had already been much used ; that it would be 
infinitely better for the plates to rise naturally out of the 
text ; and that I would like to take my own way, with 
a freer range of English scenes and people, and was 
afraid I should ultimately do so in any case, whatever 
course I might prescribe to myself at starting. My 
views being deferred to, I thought of Mr. Pickwick,* 
and wrote the first number ; from the proof sheets of 
which Mr. Seymour made his drawing of the club and 
his happy portrait of its founder. I connected Mr. 
Pickwick with a club because of the original suggestion ; 
and I put in Mr. Winkle expressly for the use of 
Mr. Seymour." 

* The name was that of a coach proprietor at Bath. 
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Between the first and second numbers of Pickwick, 
the artist died by his own hand, and the second number 
came out with three instead of four illustrations. There 
was at first a little difficulty in replacing Seymour, and 
for a single number a Mr. Buss was interposed. But 
before the fourth number a choice had been made, which 
as time went on was so thoroughly justified, that through 
the greater part of the wonderful career which was then 
beginning, the connection was kept up, and Mr. Hablot 
Browne's name is not unworthily associated with the 
masterpieces of Dickens's genius. An incident related 
by Thackeray at one of the Royal Academy dinners 
belongs to this time. *' I can remember when Mr. 
Dickens was a very young man, and had commenced 
delighting the world with some charming humorous 
works, in covers which were coloured light green and 
came out once a month, that this young man wanted an 
artist to illustrate his writings ; and I recollect walking 
up to his chambers in Furnival's-inn, with two or three 
drawings in my hand, which, strange to say, he did not 
find suitable." Dickens has himself described another 
change now made in the publication. " We started with 
a number of twenty-four pages and four illustrations. 
Mr. Seymour's sudden and lamented death before the 
second number was published, brought about a quick 
decision upon a point already in agitation ; the 
number became one of thirty-two pages with only two 
illustrations, and remained so to the end." 

It was at the close of 1836 that the first meeting 
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took place between Dickens and John Forster, the place 
being the house of their common friend, Harrison 
Ainsworth. They soon became intimate friends, and 
remained so throughout Dickens's life. His profession 
being the law, Forster was able to assist the young 
author in his difficulties with publishers, which shortly 
became acute. Very soon, too, Forster undertook the 
labour of correcting Dickens's proofs, a friendly office 
which continued almost to the end of the novelist's 
career. 

, Very different was Dickens's face in those days from 
that which photography made familiar to a later genera- 
tion. Its look of youthfulness blended with a rare 
frankness of expression. The features were very good. 
He had a capital forehead, a firm nose with full wide 
nostril, eyes wonderfully beaming with intellect and run- 
ning over with humour and cheerfulness, and a rather 
prominent mouth strongly marked with sensibility. 
The head was altogether well formed and symmetrical, 
and the air and carriage of it were extremely spirited. 
The hair so scant and grizzled in later days was then of 
a rich brown and most luxuriant abundance, and the 
bearded face of his last two decades had hardly a vestige 
of hair or whisker ; but there was that in the face 
which no time could change, and which remained im- 
planted on it unalterably to the last. This was the 
quickness, keenness and practical power, the eager, 
restless, energetic outlook on each several feature, that 
seemed to tell so little of a student or writer of books, 
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and so much of a man of action and business In the 
world. Light and emotion flashed from every part of 
it. // was as if made of steel, was said of it, four or five 
years after this time, by a most original and delicate 
observer, Mrs. Carlyle. " What a face is his to meet 
in a drawing-room ! " wrote Leigh Hunt to Forster 
after a first meeting with the novelist. " It has the life 
and soul in it of fifty human beings." In such sayings 
are expressed not alone the restless and resistless vivacity 
and force, but that also which lay beneath them of steadi- 
ness and hard endurance. ^ 

Not until the fourth or fifth number of Pickwick 
(in the fifth Sam Weller made his first appearance) did 
its importance begin to be understood by " the trade," 
and on the eve of the issue of its sixth number, the 
22nd of August, 1836, Dickens signed an agreement 
with Mr. Bentley to undertake the editorship of a 
monthly magazine to be started the following January, 
to which he was to supply a serial story ; and soon 
afterwards he agreed with the same publisher to write 
two other tales, the first at a specified early date ; the 
expressed remuneration In each case being certainly 
inadequate to the claims of a writer of any marked 
popularity. • In January, 1837, a son (Charles) was born 
to him, and In March he moved from Furnlval's-inn to 
a little house In Doughty-street. The success oi^ Pickwick 
was celebrated, after the twelfth number, by a dinner at 
which Dickens's publishers entertained him, but shortly 
after he was overwhelmed by a domestic sorrow, the 
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memory of which affected him for many years. His 
wife's younger sister, Mary, who lived with them, and 

by sweetness of nature 
had made herself an 
ideal in his life, sud- 
denly died. Dickens 
found himself unable to 
go on with his work, 
and the publication of 
Pickwick was interrupted, 
no number appearing for 
the month of June, 1837. 
He went for change of 
scene to Hampstead, 
where for the first time 
John Forst^r^ecame his 
guest. 

Under his Bentley 
agreements he was writ- 
ing, month by month, 
the first half of Oliver 
Twisty illustrated by 
Cruikshank, and under 
his Chapman & Hall 
agreement, the last half 
of Pickwick, not even by 
a week in advance of 
the printer with either, when, to his vexation, he heard 
that Macrone intended publishing a new edition of the 
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" So do you come and sit here, and read 
or work or do something, while I write 
the LAST chapter of Oli'ver," — Dickens 
to Forster, 1838. 
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Sketches^ in monthly parts, of the same size and form 
as Pickwick. Negotiations were at once opened for 
a repurchase of the copyright ; Macrone demanded 
l/iooo, and, together with Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
Dickens recovered his first book at this price ; exces- 
sive indeed, but, as it seemed to the author, a sacrifice 
preferable to the simultaneous publication of three works 
from his pen. 

The moment was favourable to a new writer of 
original powers. Most of the great spirits who flourished 
in the early nineteenth century, had passed away ; those 
who remained had done their work ; and of the men 
who were to illustrate the Victorian age, only one or 
two had given earnest of their powers. In the field of 
fiction, no really eminent writer was active ; Bulwer, 
Disraeli and Ainsworth alone of the novelists of that 
day are remembered, and one has but to contrast with 
their writings the first books of Dickens to understand 
the excitement with which these were greeted. Let it 
be remembered, too, that those were the days of the 
great Reform. A new era of social and political life had 
just begun ; the middle class was entering into its 
dominion. To that class Dickens belonged by birth 
and by sympathy, and throughout his career it had no 
more remarkable representative. 

His new story soon began to share attention with 
Pickwick, and all its people became very real to him. 
Noticeable from the first in Dickens was his indifference 
to any praise of his performances on the merely literary 
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side, compared with the higher recognition of them as 
bits of actual life, with the meaning and purpose on 
their part, and the responsibility on his, of realities rather 
than creatures of fancy. 

In his letters at this time there is an exultancy of 
good spirits which shows how he enjoyed his work, no 
less than the reputation it brought him. Replying to 
a note from Forster, who asked when they should meet 
that day, he wrote : " Here I am slippered and jacketed, 
and like that same starling who is so very seldom quoted, 
can't get out. I am getting on, thank Heaven, 'like 
a house o' fire,' and think the next Pickwick will bang 
all the others. I shall expect you at one, and we will 
walk to the stable together. If you know anybody at 
St. Paul's, I wish you'd send round, and ask them not 
to ring the bell so. I can hardly hear my own ideas 
as they come into my head, and say what they mean." 

This referred to the number of Pickwick in which 
the hero is imprisoned. He had as yet done nothing 
so remarkable, in blending humour with tragedy, as his 
picture of what the poor side of a debtor's prison was 
in the days of which we have seen that he had himself 
had bitter experience. Every point was a telling one, 
and the truthfulness on the whole unerring. The 
dreadful restlessness of the place, undefined yet un- 
ceasing, was pictured throughout with Defoe's minute 
reality ; while points of character were handled in that 
greater style which connects with the richest oddities of 
humour an insight into principles of character universal 
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as nature Itself. When he resolved that Sam Weller 
should be occupant of the prison with Mr. Pickwick, 
he was perhaps thinking of his favourite Smollett, and 
how, when Peregrine Pickle was inmate of the Fleet, 
Hatchway and Pipes refused to leave him ; but Fielding 
himself might have envied his way of setting about it. 
Nor is any portion of his picture less admirable than 
this. The comedy gradually deepening into tragedy ; 
the shabby vagabonds who are the growth of debtors' 
prisons, contrasting with the poor simple creatures who 
are their sacrifices and victims ; Mr. Mivins and Mr. 
Smangle side by side with the cobbler ruined by his 
legacy, who sleeps under the table to remind himself 
of his old four-poster ; Mr. Pickwick's first night in 
the marshal's room ; Sam Weller entertaining Stiggins 
in the snuggery ; Jingle in decline, and the Chancery 
prisoner dying ; in all these scenes there was writing 
of the first order, a deep feeling of character, that 
delicate form of humour which has a quaintly pathetic 
turn in it as well, comedy of the richest and broadest 
kind, and the easy handling throughout of a master in 
his art. 

The popularity achieved by Dickens long before the 
completion of Pickwick was a thing without its like in 
the history of literature. Here was a series of sketches, 
without the pretence to such interest as attends a 
well-constructed story, put forth in a form apparendy 
ephemeral as its purpose ; having none that seemed 
higher than to exhibit some studies of cockney manners 
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with help from a comic artist ; and after four or five 
parts had appeared, without newspaper notice or puffing, 
and itself not subserving in the public anything false 
or unworthy, it sprang into a popularity that each part 
carried higher and higher, until people at this time 
talked about nothing else, tradesmen recommended their 
goods by using its name, and its sale, outstripping 
at a bound that of all the most famous books of the 
century, had reached a number at that time astonishing. 
Of part one the binder prepared four hundred ; and 
of part fifteen his order was for more than forty 
thousand. Every class, the high equally with the low, 
were attracted to it. The charm of its gaiety and good 
humour, its inexhaustible fun, its riotous overflow of 
animal spirits, its brightness and keenness of observa- 
tion, and above all, the incomparable ease of its many 
varieties of enjoyment, fascinated everybody. Judges 
on the bench and boys in the street, gravity and folly, 
the young and the old, those who were entering life 
and those who were quitting it, alike found it to be 
irresistible. " An archdeacon," wrote Carlyle to Forster, 
" with his own venerable lips repeated to me, the other 
night, a strange profane story, of a solemn clergyman 
who had been administering ghostly consolation to a 
sick person ; having finished satisfactorily, as he thought, 
and got out of the room, he heard the sick person 
ejaculate: 'Well, thank God, Pickwick will be out in 
ten days any way ! ' — This is dreadful." 

There was something more in it all than the gratifi- 
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cation of mere fun and laughter, or even than the rarer 
pleasure that underlies the outbreak of all forms of 
genuine humour. Another chord had been struck. 
Over and above the lively painting of manners which 
at first had been so attractive, there was something that 
left deeper mark. Genial and irrepressible enjoyment, 
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" Mr. Pickwick leant over the balustrades of Rochester Bridge, contemplating 
nature, and waiting for breakfast." — The Pickwick Papers, Chap. V. 



affectionate heartiness of tone, unrestrained exuberance 
of mirth, these are not more delightful than they are 
fleeting and perishable qualities ; but the attention 
eagerly excited by the charm of them in Pickwick found 
itself retained by something more permanent. All had 
become suddenly conscious, in the very thick of the 
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extravaganza of adventure and fun set before them, 
that here were real people. That a number of persons 
belonging to the middle and lower ranks of life 
(Wardles, Winkles, Wellers, Tupmans, Bardells, Snub- 
binses, Perkers, Bob Sawyers, Dodsons, and Foggs) 
had been somehow added to his intimate and familiar 
acquaintance, the ordinary reader knew before half a 
dozen numbers were out ; and it took not many more 
to make clear to the intelligent reader, that a new and 
original genius in the walk of Smollett and Fielding 
had arisen in England. Foremost of the figures in the 
book stands of course Sam Weller ; one of those people 
that take their place among the supreme successes of 
fiction, as one that nobody ever saw but everybody 
recognizes, at once perfectly natural and intensely 
original. Who is there that has ever thought him 
tedious .'' Who is so familiar with him as not still to 
be finding something new in him ? Who is so amazed 
by his inexhaustible resources, or so amused by his 
inextinguishable laughter, as to doubt of his being as 
ordinary and perfect a reality, nevertheless, as anything 
in the London streets ? Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick 
are the Sancho and the Quixote of Londoners, and as 
little likely to pass away as the old city itself. 

Dickens was very fond of riding in these early years, 
and there was no recreation he so much indulged, or 
with such profit to himself, in the intervals of his hardest 
work. His notion of finding rest from mental exertion 
in as much bodily "^exertion of equal severity, continued 
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with him to the last ; taking in the later years the too 
great strain of as many miles in walking as he now 
took in the saddle, and too often indulging it at night ; 
for, though he was always passionately fond of walking, 
he observed as yet a moderation in it. " What a bril- 
liant morning for a country walk ! " he would write to 
Forster, with not another word in his despatch. Or, 
" Is it possible that you can't, oughtn't, shouldn't, 
mustn't, won't, be tempted, this gorgeous day ! " Or, 
" I start precisely — precisely mind — at half-past one. 
Come, come, come, and walk in the green lanes. You 
will work the better for it all the week. Come ! I 
shall expect you." Or, " You don't feel disposed, do 
you, to muffle yourself up, and start off with me for 
a good brisk walk over Hampstead-heath ? I knows 
a good 'ous there where we can have a red-hot chop 
for dinner, and a glass of good wine ; " which led to 
their first experience of Jack Straw's Castle, memor- 
able for many happy meetings in after years. For 
his wife's use at this time there was a chaise with a 
pair of small ponies, which had a habit of making 
sudden rushes up by-streets by day, and peremptory 
standstills in ditches by night ; perhaps they suggested 
the Garlands' pony in Tke Old Curiosity Shop. 

Meanwhile a sense of the disadvantage at which he 
found himself in his contracts for two books to follow 
Oliver began to weigh upon and worry him. He corre- 
sponded with Mr. Bentley on the subject, and for the 
present a compromise was arrived at, by which the third 
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novel was abandoned on certain conditions, and the 
fourth, Barnaby Rudge, was undertaken to be finished 
by November, 1838. This involved a completion of 
the new story during the progress of Oliver "Twisty and 
was presently found to be impracticable. 

Early in the summer he and his wife made a ten 
days' trip in Belgium and Holland, accompanied by the 
artist, Hablot Browne. His later seaside holiday was 
passed at Broadstairs, as were those of many subsequent 
years. At the end of October, after finishing Pickwick 
and resuming Oliver, the latter having been suspended 
by him during the recent disputes, he made his first 
visit to Brighton. On his return home, he edited, for 
Bentley, a life of the^ celebrated clown, Grimaldi. The 
manuscript had been prepared from autobiographical 
notes by a Mr. Egerton Wilks, and contained one or 
two stories told so badly, and so well worth better 
telling, that the hope of enlivening their dulness at 
the cost of very little labour constituted a sort of 
attraction for him. Except the preface he did not write 
a line of this biography, such modifications or additions 
as he made having been dictated by him to his father. 

Pickwick closed in December, 1837, and, a month 
before this, a deed had been executed with Chapman 
& Hall, the effect of which was to restore to Dickens 
a third ownership in the book which had thus far en- 
riched all concerned but himself. The original agree- 
ment about Pickwick was merely a verbal one. Each 
number was to consist of a sheet and a half, for which 
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the publishers were to pay fifteen guineas, and further 
sums were to be paid according to the sale. The 
entire sum received by Dickens appears to have been 
about two thousand five hundred pounds. By the deed 
now executed, five years were to elapse before the new 
right should accrue ; and it was only yielded as part 
consideration for a further agreement entered into at 
the same date whereby Dickens engaged to "write a 
new work the title whereof shall be determined by him, 
of a similar character and of the same extent as the 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,'' the first number 
of which was to be delivered on the 15th of the 
following March, and each of the numbers on the same 
day of each of the successive nineteen months ; which 
was also to be the date of the payment to him, by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, of twenty several sums of 
one hundred and fifty pounds each for five years' use 
of the copyright, the entire ownership in which was then 
to revert to Dickens. The name of this new book was 
The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OLIVER TWIST AND NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
1837-1839 

All through the interval of these arrangements Oliver 
Twist had been steadily continued. Month by month, 
it had run its opening course with the close of Pickwick, 
as we shall see it close with the opening of Nickleby, 
and the expectations of those who had built most con- 
fidently on the young novelist were more than confirmed. 
Nothing could be meaner than the subject, the pro- 
gress of a parish or workhouse boy, nothing less so 
than its treatment. As each number appeared, the 
readers became more and more conscious of what already, 
as we have seen, had revealed itself amid even the 
riotous fun of Pickwick, that the purpose was not solely 
to amuse ; and far more decisively than its predecessor, 
the new story showed what were not the least potent 
elements in the still increasing popularity that was 
gathering around the writer. His qualities could be 
appreciated as well as felt in an almost equal degree 
by all classes of his various readers. Thousands were 
attracted to him because he placed them in the midst 
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of scenes and characters with which they were already 
themselves acquainted, and thousands were reading him 
with no less avidity because he introduced them to 
passages of nature and life of which they before knew 
nothing, but of the truth of which their own habits and 
senses sufficed to assure them. 

With such work in hand, it is not surprising that, 
as the time for Nickkby came on, and as he thought of 
his promise for November, Dickens should have had a 
sense of something hanging over him "like a night- 
mare." He felt that he could not complete the Barnaby 
Rudge novel by the November of that year as promised, 
and that the engagement he would have to break was 
unfitting him for engagements he might otherwise fulfil. 
He had undertaken what in truth was impossible. The 
labour of at once editing the Miscellany and supplying it 
with monthly portions of Oliver, more than occupied all 
the time left him by other labours absolutely necessary. 
" I no sooner get myself up," he wrote, " high and dry 
to attack Oliver manfully than up come the waves of 
each month's work, and drive me back again into a sea 
of manuscript." There was nothing for it but that he 
should make further appeal to Mr. Bentley. 

"I have recently," he wrote to him on the nth of 
February, 1838, "been thinking a great deal about 
Barnaby Rudge. Grimaldi has occupied so much of 
the short interval I had between the completion of 
the Pickwick and the commencement of the new work, 
that I see it will be wholly impossible for me to produce 
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it by the time I had hoped, with justice to myself or 
profit to you." He proposed, then, that Barnaby should 
begin in the Miscellany on the conclusion of Oliver 
Twist. " The conduct of three different stories at the 
same time, and the production of a large portion of each 
every month would have been beyond Scott himself." 
This letter, nevertheless, which had also requested an 
overdue account of the sales of the Miscellany, led to 
differences which were only adjusted after six months' 
wrangling, and an understanding was then arrived at, by 
which, among other things, Barnaby was placed upon 
the footing desired, and was to begin when Oliver 
closed. 

In March of this year, 1838, his first daughter 
(Mary) was born, and soon after he took his family to 
Richmond, for now the time was come to start Nickleby, 
and having been away from town when Pickwick's first 
number came out, he made it a superstition to be absent 
at many future similar times. The magazine day of 
that April month fell upon a Saturday, and on the 
previous day he wrote to Forster, " Meet me at the 
Shakespeare on Saturday night at eight ; order your 
horse at midnight, and ride back with me." The 
smallest hour was sounding from St. Paul's as they 
started, and the night was none of the pleasantest, but 
they carried news that lightened every part of the road, 
for the sale of Nickleby had reached that day the 
astonishing number of nearly fifty thousand. 

A day or two after they celebrated at the Star 
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and Garter the anniversary of Dickens's marriage and 
his friend's birthday, which festival was kept in future 
at the same place, except when Dickens was out of 
England, for twenty successive years. It was a part of 
his love of regularity and order, as well as of his 
kindliness of nature, to place such friendly meetings 
as these under rules of habit and continuance. 

The whole of his time not occupied with Nickleby 
was now given to Oliver, and as the story shaped itself 
to its close it took extraordinary hold of him. " 1 
worked pretty well last night," he wrote in May, " very 
well indeed ; but although I did eleven close slips before 
' half-past twelve I have four to write to close the chapter, 
and as I foolishly left them till this morning, have the 
steam to get up afresh ! " The practise of working at 
night was abandoned early in his career, one does not 
hear of it after The Old Curiosity Shop. A month later 
he writes, " I got to the sixteenth slip last night, and 
shall try hard to get to the thirtieth before I go to bed." 
Then on Tuesday night, at the opening of August, he 
wrote, " Hard at work still. Nancy is no more. I 
showed what I had done to Kate last night, who was in 
an unspeakable 'state,' from which and my own im- 
pression I augur well." In the first week of September 
his friend was thus summoned, " My missis is going out 
to dinner, and I ought to go, but I have got a bad cold. 
So do you come, and sit here and read, or work, or do 
something, while I write the last chapter of Oliver, 
which will be arter a lamb chop." 
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The completed Oliver I'wist found a circle of 
admirers, not so wide in its range as those of others 
of his books, but of a character and mark that made 
their honest liking for it, and steady advocacy of it, 
important to his fame. Such was his handling of the 
piece of solid, existing, everyday life which he made 
here the groundwork of his wit and tenderness, that the 
book which did much to help out of the world the 
social evils it portrayed, will probably preserve longest 
the picture of them as they then were. It is the first 
English novel " with a purpose," a characteristic which 
enhanced the impression of originality made by the new 
writer. Not that special intentions are in any degree 
ever intruded by this least didactic of writers. It is the 
fact that teaches, and not any sermonizing drawn from 
it. It is, indeed, the primary purpose of the tale to 
show its little hero, jostled as he is in the miserable 
crowd, preserved everywhere from the vice of its 
pollution by an exquisite delicacy of natural senti- 
ment which clings to him under every disadvantage. 
Unfortunately, the evil personages of the book are very 
much more life-like. Bumble and his wife, Charlie 
Bates and the Dodger, Noah Claypole and the Jew, 
have a picturesque vitality which makes them unfor- 
gettable. The story is not well constructed, and some 
of its more dramatic situations smack of the tran- 
spontine stage ; whilst — as usual in Dickens — the 
feminine interest is very shadowy indeed. But the 
vigour of the artist at his best carries off all weaknesses. 
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LETTER FROM DICKENS TO CRUIKSHANK. 1838. 
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His imagination has so wrought amid common scenes 
of vulgar and base and cruel life as to produce a picture 
which holds us with strange charm. Where so much 
in the material is repellent, the artistic result has .that 
pure and keen quality, which only genius can impart. 

And now, while Oliver was running a great career 
of popularity and success, the shadow of the tale of 
Bamaby Rudge, which he was to write on similar terms, 
and to begin in the Miscellany when the other should 
have ended, began to darken everything around him. 
In January, 1839, the stress upon his nerves had 
become so intolerable that he wrote to Mr. Bentley in 
terms sufficiently indicated in the following letter to 
Forster : — " It is no fiction to say that at present I 
cannot write this tale. The immense profits which 
Oliver has realized to its publisher, and is still realizing ; 
the paltry, wretched, miserable sum it brought to me 
(not equal to what is every day paid for a novel that 
sells fifteen hundred copies at most) ; the recollection of 
this, and the consciousness that I have still the slavery 
and drudgery of another work on the same journey- 
man terms ; the consciousness that my books are 
enriching everybody connected with them but myself, 
and that I, with such a popularity as I have acquired, 
am struggling in old toils, and wasting my energies in 
the very height and freshness of my fame, and the best 
part of my life, to fill the pockets of others, while for 
those who are nearest and dearest to me I can realize 
little more than a genteel subsistence ; all this puts me 

F 
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out of heart and spirits ; and I cannot — cannot and will 
not — under such circumstances that keep me down with 
an iron hand, distress myself by beginning this tale until 
I have had time to breathe ; and until the intervention 
of the summer, and some cheerful days in the country, 
shall have restored me to a more genial and composed 
state of feeling. There — for six months Barnaby Rudge 
stands over. And but for you, it should stand over 
altogether. For I do most solemnly declare that 
morally, before God and man, I hold myself released 
from such hard bargains as these, after I have done so 
much for those who drove them. This net that has 
been wound about me, so chafes me, so exasperates and 
irritates my mind, that to break it at whatever cost 
— that I should care nothing for — is my constant im- 
pulse. But I have not yielded to it. I merely declare 
that I must have a postponement very common in all 
literary agreements ; and for the time I mentioned — six 
months from the conclusion of Oliver in the Mis- 
cellany — I wash my hands of any fresh accumulation of 
labour, and resolve to proceed as cheerfully as I can 
with that which already presses upon me." The result 
was that, upon the appearance in the Miscellany^ in the 
early months of 1839, of the last portion of Oliver Twist, 
its author, having been relieved altogether from his 
engagement to the magazine, handed over, in a familiar 
epistle from a parent to his child, the editorship to Mr. 
Ainsworth ; and the still subsisting agreement to write 
Barnahy Rudge was, upon the overture of Mr. Bentley 
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himself, in June of the following year, 1840, also put 
an end to, on payment by Dickens, for the copyright 
of Oliver Twist and such printed stock as remained of 
the edition then on hand, of two thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds. The epistle ended thus : " I reap no 
gain or profit by parting from you, nor will any con- 
veyance of your property be required, for, in this respect, 
you have always been literally Bentley's Miscellany and 
never mine." , 

The writing of Nickleby occupied him from February, 
1838, to October, 1839. Soon after the agreement for 
it was signed, before the Christmas of 1837 was over, 
he went down into Yorkshire with Hablot Browne, to 
look up the cheap schools in that county to which 
public attention had been painfully drawn by a law 
case in the previous year ; which had before been 
notorious for cruelties committed in them, whereof he 
had heard as early as in his childish days ; and which 
he was bent upon destroying if he could. The first 
number he wrote gaily in a fortnight. The second 
brought a diflSculty which it was wonderful should not 
oftener have occurred to him in this form of publica- 
tion. " I couldn't write a line till three o'clock," he 
says, describing the close of that number, " and have 
yet five slips to finish, and don't know what to put in 
them, for I have reached the point I meant to leave oiF 
with." He found easy remedy for such a miscalcula- 
tion at his outset, and it was nearly his last as well as 
first misadventure of the kind ; his constant difficulty 
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in Pickwick having been, not the running short but the 
running over. He never wrote at this time without 
the printer at his heels ; the more urgent the call upon 
him the more readily he rose to it, and his astonishing 
animal spirits never failed him. As late as the 20th in 
the November month of 1838, he wrote : "I have just 
begun my second chapter ; cannot go out to-night ; 
must get on ; think there will be a Nickleby at the end 
of this month now (I doubted it before) ; and want to 
make a start towards it if I possibly can." That was 
on Tuesday ; and on Friday morning in the same week, 
explaining the sudden failure of something that had 
been promised the previous day, he says : " I was 
writing incessantly until it was time to dress ; and 
haven't yet got the subject of my last chapter, which 
must be finished to-night." Of course he was sustained 
and exhilarated by the eager reception of each number 
he sent forth, for his popularity grew from day to day. 
Early in the book, a humorist of a diiferent kind, 
Sydney Smith (representative of the more fastidious class 
of readers), came over to the majority. " Nickleby is very 
good," he wrote to a friend. " I stood out against Mr. 
Dickens as long as I could, but he has conquered me." '^ 

The close of the story was written at Broadstairs, 
and in October the publishers gave a Nickleby dinner. 
Among those present were Thomas Noon Talfourd, to 
whom, grateful for his copyright exertions in the House 
of Commons, Dickens had dedicated Pickwick ; Maclise, 
whose lately painted portrait of Dickens hung in the 
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room ; Wilkie, who made a speech about the reality of 
Dickens's genius, and how there had been nothing like 
him issuing his novels part by part since Richardson 
issued his novels volume by volume, and how in both 
cases people talked about the characters as if they were 
next-door neighbours or friends, and how as many 
letters were written to the author of Nickleby to implore 
him not to kill poor Smike as had been sent by young 
ladies to the author of Clarissa to " save Lovelace's soul 
alive ; " and lastly the actor, Macready, who had been 
honoured by the dedication to him of Nicholas Nickleby. 
This story bears obvious marks of haste and over- 
pressure ; the wonder is that it contains so much happy 
freshness of fancy, so many a page of brightly flowing 
humour. Dickens was never in such danger as at this 
moment, of sending forth mere extemporization to 
answer the claims of his popularity ; one has but to 
reflect on the course of the narrative in Nicholas Nickleby 
to see how slight a thing it is, and, especially towards 
the end, how poor in conception. The book is saved 
by its happiness in humorous characterization, and by 
the picturesqueness of its detail. Nicholas himself is 
litde more than a young " walking gentleman," and his 
sister only shows what Dickens could not do ; but Mrs. 
Nickleby and Miss La Creevy, Squeers and Crummies, 
Newman Noggs, Mantalini and Kenwigs, make a group 
of characters so various, so vivid, that the novel cannot 
be called less than a masterpiece. Never since the days 
of Fielding and Smollett had common English life 
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yielded such large and wholesome entertainment as 
under the hand of this young writer. The spontaneity 
of the thing is wonderful ; one doubts after all, whether 
any meditation could have improved it. There are 
certain scenes — especially that of the lying-in at the 
Kenwigs's — which bear the stamp of mature genius ; 
Dickens never did anything richer in humorous obser- 
vation, completer in effect. But, on the whole, the 
book is notably youthful ; more so than Oliver Twist. 
In form it attaches itself more closely than any other 
of Dickens's books to the tradition of the eighteenth- 
century novel. 

In the summer of 1838, Dickens had a cottage at 
Twickenham ; the following summer he spent at Peter- 
sham. Turning his thoughts once more for a moment 
to the theatre, he wrote a farce for Covent-garden, but 
this was never played, and he turned it into a story 
called The Lamplighter. About this time, he entered his 
name among the students at the Inn of the Middle 
Temple, though he did not eat dinners there until many 
years later. 

Between the completion of Oliver and its publication, 
he went to see something of North Wales. Soon after 
his return he had pleasant communication with Lock- 
hart ; and this was the prelude to a quarterly review of 
Oliver, written at the instance of Lockhart, but without 
the raciness he would have put into it, in which amends 
were made for previous less favourable notice in that 
review. Dickens had not, however, waited for this to 
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express publicly his hearty sympathy with Lockhart's 
handling of some passages in his Life of Scott that had 
drawn down upon him the wrath of the Ballantynes. 
This he did in the Examiner; where about this time he 
also noticed a book by Thomas Hood ; " rather poor, 
but I have not said so, because Hood is too, and ill 
besides." 

In the spring of 1839, he went into Devonshire to 
find a home for his father, on the removal of the latter 
(who had long given up his reporting duties) from his 
London residence ; and this he found in a cottage at 
Alphington, near Exeter, where he placed the elder 
Dickens with his wife and their youngest son. 

A letter from the New London Inn at Exeter tells the 
story of this expedition. " I took a little house for them 
this morning, and if they are not pleased with it I shall 
be grievously disappointed. Exactly a mile beyond 
the city on the Plymouth road there are two white 
cottages ; one is theirs, and the other belongs to their 
landlady. . • . The paint and paper throughout are new 
and fresh and cheerful-looking, the place is clean beyond 
all description, and the neighbourhood I suppose the 
most beautiful in this most beautiful of English counties. 
Of the landlady, a Devonshire lady with whom I had 
the honour of taking lunch to-day, I must make most 
especial mention. She is a fat, infirm, splendidly-fresh- 
faced country dame, rising sixty and recovering from 
an attack ' on the nerves ' — I thought they never went 
off the stones, but I find they try country air with the 
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best of us. In the event of my mother's being ill at 
any time, I really think the vicinity of this good dame, 
the very picture of respectability and good humour, will 
be the greatest possible comfort. Her furniture and 
domestic arrangements are a capital picture, but that I 
reserve till I see you, when I anticipate a hearty laugh. 
She bears the highest character with the bankers and 
the clergyman (who formerly lived in my cottage himself), 
and is a kind-hearted worthy capital specimen of the 
sort of life, or I have no eye for the real and no idea of 
finding it out. 

" This good lady's brother and his wife live in the 
next nearest cottage, and the brother transacts the good 
lady's business, the nerves not admitting of her 
transacting it herself, although they leave her in 
her debilitated state something sharper than the finest 
lancet. Now the brother, having coughed all night till 
he coughed himself into such a perspiration that you 
might have ' wringed his hair,' according to the assevera- 
tion of eye witnesses, his wife was sent for to negociate 
with me ; and if you could have seen me sitting in the 
kitchen with the two old women, endeavouring to make 
them comprehend that I had no evil intentions or covert 
designs, and that I had come down all that way to take 
some cottage and had happened to walk down that road 
and see that particular one, you would never have for- 
gotten it. Then, to see the servant girl run backwards 
and forwards to the sick man, and when the sick man 
had signed one agreement which I drew up, and the old 
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woman instandy put away in a disused tea-caddy, to see 
the trouble and the number of messages it took before 
the sick man could be brought to sign another (a dupli- 
cate) that we might have one apiece, was one of the 
richest scraps of genuine drollery I ever saw in all my 
days. How, when the business was over, we became 
conversational ; how I was facetious, and at the same 
time virtuous and domestic ; how I drank toasts in the 
beer, and stated on interrogatory that I was a married 
man and the father of two blessed infants ; how the 
ladies marvelled thereat ; how one of the ladies, having 
been in London, inquired where I lived, and, being told, 
remembered that Doughty-street and the Foundling- 
Hospital were in the Old-Kent-road, which I didn't 
contradict — all this and a great deal more must make us 
laugh when I return, as it makes me laugh now to think 
of. Of my subsequent visit to the upholsterer recom- 
mended by the landlady ; of the absence of the up- 
holsterer's wife, and the timidity of the upholsterer fearful 
of acting in her absence ; of my sitting behind a high 
desk in a little dark shop, calling over the articles in 
requisition and checking oft the prices as the upholsterer 
exhibited the goods and called them out ; of my coming 
over the upholsterer's daughter with many virtuous 
endearments, to propitiate the establishment and reduce 
the bill ; of these matters I say nothing, either, for the 
same reason as that just mentioned. The discovery of 
the cottage I seriously regard as a blessing (not to speak 
it profanely) upon our efforts in this cause. I had heard 
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nothing from the bank, and walked straight there, by 
some strange impulse, directly after breakfast. I am 
sure they may be happy there ; for if I were older, and 
my course of activity were run, I am sure / could, with 
God's blessing, for many and many a year." . . . 

At the end of October in this same year another 
daughter (Kate) was born to him, and shortly after- 
wards he moved out of Doughty-street into Devon- 
shire-terrace, a house with a garden of considerable 
size, shut out from the New-road (now Marylebone- 
road) by a high brick wall facing the York-gate into 
Regent's-park. 
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CHAPTER V 

MASTER Humphrey's clock 

1 840-1 84 1 

The time was now come for Dickens seriously to busy 
himself with a successor to Pickwick and Nickleby, which 
he had not however waited thus long before turning 
over thoroughly in his mind. He had persuaded him- 
self it might be unsafe to resume in the old way, 
believing the public likely to tire of the same twenty 
numbers over again. There was also another and more 
sufficient reason for change, which naturally had great 
weight with him ; and this was the hope, that, by 
invention of a new mode as well as kind of serial publi- 
cation he might be able for a time to discontinue the 
writing of a long story with all its strain on his fancy, 
or in any case to shorten and vary the length of the 
stories written by himself, and perhaps ultimately to 
retain all the profits of a continuous publication, without 
necessarily himself contributing every line that was to 
be written for it. 

He ultimately proposed to his publishers a weekly 
serial at threepence, on a plan something like that of the 
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Tatler or of Goldsmith's Bee^ with a re-introduction of 
Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller among the characters, 
whose sayings and doings would hold the periodical 
together ; he himself to contribute only a portion of 
each number, but to be a proprietor in the work and 
a sharer in the profits. Satisfactory terms were soon 
agreed upon. An additional fifteen hundred pounds was 
to be paid to Dickens at the close of Nickleby, the new 
adventure was to be undertaken, and Cattermole was 
to be joined with Browne as its illustrator. Nor was 
its plan much modified before starting, though it was felt 
by all that, for the opening numbers at least, Dickens 
would have to be sole contributor ; and that, whatever 
otherwise might be its attraction, or the success of the 
detached papers proposed by him, some reinforcement 
of them, from time to time, by means of a story with 
his name, continued at reasonable if not regular intervals, 
would be found absolutely necessary. Without any such 
planned story, however, the work did actually begin ; 
its course afterwards being determined by circumstances 
stronger than any project then formed. The agreement, 
drawn up in contemplation of a mere miscellany of 
detached papers or essays, and in which no mention of 
any story appeared, was signed at the end of March, 
1 840. All the risk of every kind was to be undergone 
by the publishers ; and, as part of the expenses to be 
defrayed by them on each weekly number, Dickens 
was to receive fifty pounds. Whatever the success or 
failure, this was always to be paid. The numbers were 
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then to be accounted for separately, and half the realized 
profits paid to him, the other half going to the publishers ; 
each number being held strictly responsible for itself, 
and the loss, supposing any, not carried to the general 
account. The work was to be continued for twelve 
months certain, with leave to the publishers then to 
close it ; but if they decided to go on, Dickens was 
himself bound to the enterprise for five years, and the 
ultimate copyright as well as profit was to be equally 
divided. The title of the publication was Master 
Humphrey's Clock. 

This matter being settled, Dickens and his wife, with 
Maclise and Forster, visited Landor in Bath, and it was 
during the days passed there that the fancy which was 
shortly to take the form of Little Nell first occurred 
to its author. But as yet with the intention only of 
making out of it a tale of a few chapters. He had, 
however, scarcely begun to write this sketch for the 
Clock when the capability of the subject for more ex- 
tended treatment pressed itself upon him, and he 
resolved to throw everything else aside, devoting him- 
self to the one story only. There were other strong 
reasons for this. Of the first number of the new 
periodical nearly seventy thousand were sold ; but with 
the discovery that there was no continuous tale the 
orders at once diminished, and a change must have 
been made even if the material and means for it had 
not been ready. There had been an interval of three 
numbers between the first and second chapters of ne 
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Old Curiosity Shop, which the society of Mr. Pickwick 
and the two WeUers made pleasant enough ; but after 
the introduction of Dick Swiveller there were three con- 
secutive chapters ; and in the continued progress of the 
tale to its close there were only two more breaks. 

Dickens had soon become absorbed in the story. 
His difficulties were the quickly recurring times of 
publication, the confined space in each number that yet 
had to contribute its individual eiFect, and (from the 
suddenness with which he had begun) the impossibility 
of getting in advance. 

To help his work he went twice to Broadstairs, in 
June and in September. The residence he most desired 
there, Fort-house, stood prominently at the top of a 
breezy hill on the road to Kingsgate, with a cornfield 
between it and the sea, and this in many subsequent 
years he occupied ; but he was fain to be content, as 
yet, with Lawn-house, a smaller villa between the hill 
and the cornfield. From here he wrote : " I have 
efi^ected a reform by virtue of which we breakfast at 
a quarter before eight, so that I get to work at half- 
past, and am commonly free by one o'clock or so, which 
is a great happiness." 

In the middle of October he returned to town, and 
by the end of the month he had so well advanced that the 
close of the story began to be not far distant. It took 
extraordinary hold upon him. "You can't imagine 
(gravely I write and speak) how exhausted I am to-day 
with yesterday's labours. I went to bed last night utterly 
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dispirited and done up. All night I have been pursued 
by the child ; and this morning I am unrefreshed and 
miserable. I don't know what to do with myself. I 
think it will come famously — but I am the wretchedest 
of the wretched. It casts the most horrible shadow 
upon me, and it is as much as I can do to keep 
moving at all. I tremble to approach the place a 
great deal more than Kit ; a great deal more than 
Mr. Garland ; a great - deal more than the Single 
Gentleman. I shan't recover it for a long time. 
Nobody will miss her like I shall. It is such a very 
painful thing to me, that I really cannot express my 
sorrow." A little later : — " When I first began on your 
valued suggestion, to keep my thoughts upon this ending 
of the tale, I resolved to try and do something which 
might be read by people about whom Death had been, 
with a softened feeling, and with consolation. . . . 
After you left last night, I took my desk upstairs ; 
and, writing until four o'clock this morning, finished 
the old story." Forster, we see, was responsible for 
the death of little Nell. Dickens had not thought of 
killing her, when, about halfway through, his friend 
asked him to consider whether it did not necessarily 
belong to his own conception, after taking so mere 
a child through such a tragedy of sorrow, to lift her 
also out of the commonplace of ordinary happy endings, 
so that the gende, pure little figure and form should 
never change to the fancy ; and the author at once 
assented. 
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The published book was an extraordinary success, 
and, in America more especially, very greatly increased 
the writer's fame. The pathetic vein it had opened was 
perhaps mainly the cause of this, but opinion at home 
continued still to turn on the old characteristics ; the 
freshness of humour, of which the pathos was but 
another form of product, the grasp of reality with which 
character had again been seized, the discernment of good 
under its least attractive forms and of evil in its most 
captivating disguises, the cordial wisdom and sound 
heart, the enjoyment and fun, luxuriant yet under 
proper control. No falling-ofF was found in these, and 
it is doubtful if any of his people have been more widely 
liked than Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness. 

His quality of picturesqueness is here seen at its 
best, with little or nothing of that melodrama which 
makes the alloy of Nickleby and Oliver Twist. The 
opening scene, that dim-lighted storehouse of things old 
and grotesque, might serve as a symbol of Dickens's 
imaginative world, for it is his characteristic that he 
transfigures common sights of every day, the humblest 
scenes, and the most ordinary people, so that they 
become matter of romance. Little Nell is a piece of 
tender idealism ; hardly, indeed, a child of this earth, 
but very capable of moving the purer feelings. "We 
must remember that she belongs to the same epoch of 
English literature as the May Queen ; to us, the pathos 
of both seems over-emphasized, but it is not insincere, 
and a man such as Landor could declare that there had 
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been nothing so moving as litde Nell since Cordelia- 
Very effective is the contrast between this central figure 
and its homely, or ludicrous, or base surroundings. 
Throughout, the kindliness of the author's spirit, his 
overflowing sympat hy with poor and humble folk, set 
one's mind to a music which it is good to live with ; 
and no writer of moralities ever showed triumphant 
virtue in so cheery a light as that which falls upon his 
honest people when rascality has got its deserts. Notable, 
too, is the love of rural tranquilli ty breathed in so many 
pages of this book. Here town is set before us only 
for effect of contrast ; the aspiration of the story is to 
the country road winding along under a pure sky. 
Others have pictured with closer fidelity the scenes of 
English rustic life, but who succeeds better than Dickens 
in throwing a charm upon the wayside inn and the 
village church ? Among his supreme merits must be 
numbered that of having presented in abiding form one 
of the best of English ideals — rural simplicity and 
peace. 

In July, 1 840, was concluded a treaty for repurchase 
from Bentley of Oliver Twist. Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall advanced for this purpose ;^225o, to be deducted 
from the purchase-money of Barnaby Rudge, which 
Dickens undertook to write forthwith. The terms for 
the purchase of the edition of Barnaby in numbers, and 
for the copyright of the book for six months after pub- 
lication of the last number, were ;^3000. 

He had the advantage of beginning Barnaby Rudge 
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with a fair amount of story in advance, written under 
the old Bentley agreement, which he had only to make 
suitable, by occasional readjustment of chapters, to 
publication in weekly portions ; and on this he was 
engaged before the end of January, 1841. 

On the 8 th of February was born his fourth child, 
a second son, Walter Landor, and shortly afterwards he 
was mourning the death of his familiar raven, the 
" Grip" of his book in progress. The letter describing 
this event is too delightfully characteristic to be omitted. 
The raven, we learn, " had been ailing for a few days, 
but we anticipated no serious result, conjecturing that 
a portion of the white paint he swallowed last summer 
might be lingering about his vitals without having any 
serious effect upon his constitution. Yesterday after- 
noon he was taken so much worse that I sent an express 
for the medical gentleman, who promptly attended, and 
administered a powerful dose of castor oil. Under the 
influence of this medicine, he recovered so far that he 
was able at eight o'clock p.m. to bite Topping. His night 
was peaceful. This morning at daybreak he appeared 
better ; received (agreeably to the doctor's directions) 
another dose of castor oil ; and partook plentifully of 
some warm gruel, the flavour of which he appeared to 
relish. Towards eleven o'clock he was so much worse that 
it was found necessary to mufile the stable-knocker. At 
half-past, or thereabouts, he was heard talking to himself 
about the horse and Topping's family, and to add some 
incoherent expressions which are supposed to have been 
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either a foreboding of his approaching dissolution, or 
some wishes relative to the disposal of his little property 
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APOTHEOSIS OF "grip. 
(Drawn by Daniei. Maclisk.) 
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— consisting chiefly of half-pence which he had buried 
In different parts of the garden. On the clock striking 
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twelve he appeared slightly agitated, but he soon re- 
covered, walked twice or thrice along the coach-house, 
stopped to bark, staggered, exclaimed Halloa old girl ! 
(his favourite expression) and died." 

In what way the loss was replaced, so that Barnaby 
should have the fruit of continued study of the habits 
of the family of birds which Grip had so famously repre- 
sented, Dickens has told in the preface to the story ; 
and another older and larger Grip was installed in the 
stable, almost before the stuffed remains of his honoured 
predecessor had been sent home in a glass-case, by way 
of ornament to his bereaved master's study. 

This spring he edited a volume called Pic Nic Papers, 
for the benefit of the widow of the first publisher, 
Macrone. It contained his little story the Lamplighter, 
with other contributions by friends. In June he first 
visited Scotland, and was entertained at a public dinner 
by the leading men of Edinburgh, Professor "Wilson in 
the chair ; he received, too, the freedom of the city. 
There followed a tour in the Highlands, whence he wrote 
admirable letters, vivid with his passionate enjoyment 
of the noble scenery and of the new and exciting 
modes of travel. By August he was again at Broad- 
stairs, working, and at the beginning of November 
he finished Barnaby. 

This story was Dickens's first attempt out of the 
sphere of the life of the day, and its actual manners. 
Begun during the progress of Oliver Twist, it had been 
for some time laid aside ; the form it ultimately took 
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had been comprised only partially within its first design ; 
and the story in its finished shape presented strongly a 
special purpose, the characteristic of all but his very 
earliest writings. Its scene is laid at the time when the 
incessant execution of men and women, comparatively 
innocent, disgraced every part of the country ; de- 
moralizing thousands, whom it also prepared for the 
scaffold. In those days the theft of a few rags from 
a bleaching ground, or the abstraction of a roll of 
ribbons from a counter, was visited with the penalty of 
blood ; and such laws brutalized both their ministers 
and victims. It was the time, too, when a false religious 
outcry brought with it appalling guilt and misery. In 
Barnaby himself it was desired to show what sources of 
comfort there might be, for the patient and cheerful 
heart, in even the worst of all human afilictions. The 
book, however, lacks unity. The interest with which 
the tale begins, has ceased to be its chief interest before 
the close ; and, what has chiefly taken the reader's fancy 
at the outset, almost wholly disappears in the power and 
passion with which, in the later chapters, the great riots 
are described. There are few things more masterly 
than this in any of his books. From the first low 
mutterings of the storm to its last terrible explosion, 
the frantic outbreak of popular ignorance and rage is 
depicted with unabated power. The aimlessness of 
idle mischief by which the ranks of the rioters are 
swelled at the beginning ; the recklessness induced by 
the monstrous impunity allowed to the early excesses ; 
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the sudden spread of guilt into every haunt of poverty, 
ignorance, or mischief in the wicked old city, where such 
rich materials of crime lie festering ; the wild action 
of its poison on all, without scheme or plan of any kind, 
who come within its reach ; the horrors that are more 
bewildering for so complete an absence of purpose in 
them, and, when all is done, the misery found to 
have been self-inflicted in every cranny and corner of 
London, as if a plague had swept over the streets ; these 
are features in the picture of an actual occurrence, to 
which the manner of the treatment gives extraordinary 
force and meaning. 

The story has unusually careful writing in it, and 
is remarkable for the excellence of its narrative style, but 
it does not contain so many people eagerly adopted as 
of kin by everybody, as its predecessors are famous for ; 
it has, however, a fair proportion of such as take solid 
form within the mind, and keep hold of the memory. 
To these belong Gabriel Varden and his household, on 
whom are lavished all the writer's fondness, and not 
a little of his keenest humour. The honest locksmith 
with his jovial jug, and the tink-tink-tink of his pleasant 
nature making cheerful music out of steel and iron ; 
the buxom wife, with her plaguy tongue that makes 
every one wretched whom her kindly disposition would 
desire to make happy ; the good-hearted plump little 
Dolly, coquettish minx of a daughter, with all she suffers 
and inflicts by her fickle winning ways, and her small, 
self-admiring vanities ; and Miggs the vicious and 
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slippery, acid, amatory, and of uncomfortable figure, 
sower of family discontents and discords, who swears 
all the while she wouldn't make or meddle with 'em 
" not for a annual gold mine and found in tea and 
sugar ; " these are vividly human. 

Another excellent group is that in the quaint old 
kitchen of the Maypole ; John Willett and his friends, 
genuinely comic creations all of them. There is poor 
brutish Hugh, too, loitering lazily outside the Maypole 
door, with a storm of passions in him raging to be let 
loose ; already the scaffold's withered fruit, as he is 
doomed to be its ripe offering ; and though with all 
the worst instincts of the savage, yet not without also 
some of the best. Still farther out of kindly nature's 
pitying reach lurks the worst villain of the scene : with 
this sole claim to consideration, that it was by constant 
contact with the filthiest instrument of law and state 
he had become the mass of moral filth he is. Mr. 
Dennis the hangman is a portrait that Hogarth would 
have painted with the same wholesome severity of satire 
employed upon it in Barnaby Rudge. 

Meanwhile, small causes of displeasure had been 
growing out of the Clock, and were almost unavoidably 
incident to the position in which Dickens found himself 
respecting it. Its discontinuance had become necessary, 
the strain upon himself being too great without the help 
of others which experience had shown to be impracticable. 
In September a new agreement was signed with Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. The Clock was to cease with the 
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close of Barnaby Rudge^ and a new work in twenty 
numbers, similar to those of Pickwick and Nickleby, was 
to begin after an interval of twelve months, in November, 
1842. During its publication Dickens was to receive 
;^200 monthly, to be accounted as part of the expenses ; 
for all which, and all risks incident, the publishers made 
themselves responsible, under conditions the same as in 
the Clock agreement ; except that, out of the profits of 
each number, they were to have only a fourth, three- 
fourths going to the author, and this arrangement was 
to hold good until the termination of six months from 
the completion of the book, when, upon payment to 
Dickens of a fourth of the value of all existing stock, 
the publishers were to have half the future interest. 
During the twelve months' interval before the story 
began, Dickens was to be paid £,1^0 each month ; but 
this was to be drawn from his three-fourths of the 
profits, and in no way to interfere with the monthly 
payments of ;^200 while the publication was going on. 



CHAPTER VI 

FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA 
1842 

Having a twelvemonth's leisure before him, Dickens 
resolved to see America. rXhe idea was not new ; he 
had entertained it, and spoken of its literary possi- 
bilities, when first projecting Master Humphrey s Clock, 
and a very hearty letter from Washington Irving about 
Little Nell and the Curiosity Shop, expressing the delight 
in his writings, evidence of which had indeed been pour- 
ing in upon him for some time from every part of the 
States, had very strongly revived it. He answered 
Irving with more than his own warmth ; unable to 
thank him enough for his cordial and generous praise, 
or to tell him what lasting gratification it had given. 
" I wish I could find in your welcome letter," he added, 
" some hint of an intention to visit England. I should 
love to go with you, as I have gone, God knows how 
often, into Little Britain, and East-cheap, and Green- 
arbour-court, and Westminster-Abbey. ... It would 
gladden my heart to compare notes with you about all 
those delightful places and people that I used to talk 
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about and dream of in the daytime, when a very small 
and not over-partlcularly-taken-care-of boy." 

The decision once taken, he was in his usual fever 
until its difficulties were disposed of. The objections 
to separation from the children led at first to the notion 
of taking them, but this was as quickly abandoned ; and 
what remained to be overcome yielded readily to the 
kind offices of Macready, the offer of whose home to 
the little ones during the time of absence, though not 
accepted to the full extent, gave yet the assurance needed 
to quiet natural apprehensions. All this, including an 
arrangement for publication of such notes as might occur 
to him on the journey, took but a few days. The date 
of departure was to be as early in the new year as 
possible. 

In the autumn some slight symptoms of bodily 
trouble suddenly took graver form, and an Illness 
followed involving the necessity of surgical attendance. 
In November, being convalescent, he went to Richmond, 
but it was not till near the close of that month he could 
describe himself as thoroughly on his legs again, in the 
ordinary state on which he was wont to pride himself, 
bolt upright, staunch at the knees, a deep sleeper, a 
hearty eater, a good laugher ; and nowhere a bit the 
worse, " 'bating a little weakness now and then, and a 
slight nervousness at times." 

The Britannia, which was to take the travellers away 
in January, brought over to them in December all sorts 
of cordialities, anticipations, and stretchings-forth of 
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hands, in token of the welcome awaiting them ; and on 
the 4th of January, 1842, accompanied by his wife and 
her maid, Dickens sailed from Liverpool. The passage 
was stormy and long ; it is described in the American 
Notes. 

The first landing was at Halifax, where Dickens was 
present at an opening of the parliament. " I wish you 
could have seen judges, law-officers, bishops, and law- 
makers welcoming the inimitable. I wish you could 
have seen the inimitable shown to a great elbow-chair 
by the Speaker's throne, and sitting alone in the middle 
of the floor of the house of commons, the observed of 
all observers, listening with exemplary gravity to the 
queerest speaking possible, and breaking in spite of 
himself into a smile as he thought of this commence- 
ment to the Thousand and One stories in reserve for 
home." 

Boston was reached on the 2 1 st of January,^ and as 
his first American experience is very lightly glanced at 
in the Notes, a fuller picture may be given from his 
letters to Forster. 

"As the Cunard boats have a wharf of their own 
at the custom-house, and that a narrow one, we were 
a long time (an hour at least) working in. I was 
standing in full fig on the paddle-box beside the captain, 
staring about me, when suddenly, long before we were 
moored to the wharf, a dozen men came leaping on 
board at the peril of their lives, with great bundles of 
newspapers under their arms, worsted comforters (very 
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much the worse for wear) round their necks, and so 
forth. ' Aha ! ' says I, ' this is like our London bridge : ' 
believing of course that these visitors were news-boys. 
But what do you think of their being Editors? And 
what do you think of their tearing violently up to me 
and beginning to shake hands like madmen ? . . . How 
can I tell you," he continues, " what has happened since 
that first day ? How can I give you the faintest notion 
of my reception here ; of the crowds that pour in and 
out the whole day ; of the people that line the streets 
when I go out ; of the cheering when I went to the 
theatre ; of the copies of verses, letters of congratulation, 
welcomes of all kinds, balls, dinners, assemblies without 
end ? There is to be a public dinner to me here in 
Boston, next Tuesday, and great dissatisfaction has been 
given to the many by the high price (three pounds 
sterling each) of the tickets. There is to be a ball 
next Monday week at New York, and 150 names 
appear on the list of the committee. There is to be a 
dinner in the same place,, in the same week, to which 
I have had an invitatioi. with every known name in 
America appended to it. But what can I tell you about 
any of these things which will give you the slightest 
notion of the enthusiastic greeting they give me, or the 
cry that runs through the whole country .'' I have had 
deputations from the Far West, who have come from 
more than two thousand miles distance ; from the lakes, 
the rivers, the back-woods, the log-houses, cities, 
factories, villages, and towns. Authorities from nearly 
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all the States have written to me. I have heard from 
the universities, congress, senate, and bodies, public and 
private, of every sort and kind. f^It is no nonsense, 
and no common feeling,' wrote Dr. Channing to me 
yesterday. *It is all heart. There never was, and 
never will be, such a triumph.' And it is a good thing, 
is it not, ... to find those fancies it has given me 
and you the greatest satisfaction to think of, at the core 
of it all ? It makes my heart quieter, and me a more 
retiring, sober, tranquil man to watch the effect of those 
thoughts in all this noise and hurry, even than if I sat, 
pen in hand, to put them down for the first time. I 
feel, in the best aspects of this welcome, something of 
the presence and influence of that spirit which directs 
my life, and through a heavy sorrow has pointed upward 
with unchanging finger for more than four years past. 
And if I know my own heart, not twenty times this 
praise would move me to an act of folly." . . . 

Of course he at once became acquainted with the 
leading Americans of the time, men such as Dana, 
Longfellow, Ticknor, Bancroft, Channing, and Sumner. 
As regards his first impressions, he noted gladly the 
points of happy contrast with English life. 

" There is no man in this town, or in this State of 
New England, who has not a blazing fire and a meat 
dinner every day of his life. A flaming sword in the 
air would not attract so much attention as a beggar in 
the streets. There are no charity uniforms, no weari- 
some repetition of the same dull ugly dress, in that 
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blind school. All are attired after their own tastes, 
and every boy or girl has his or her individuality as 
distinct and unimpaired as you would find it in their 
own homes. At the theatres all the ladies sit in the 
fronts of the boxes. The gallery are as quiet as the 
dress circle at dear Drury Lane. A man with seven 
heads would be no sight at all, compared with one who 
couldn't read or write." 

Of the fervency and universality of the welcome 
there could be no doubt, and as little that it sprang 
from feelings honourable both to giver and receiver. 
The source of Dickens's popularity in England were in 
truth multiplied many-fold in America. The hearty, 
cordial, and humane side of his genius had fascinated 
them quite as much ; but there was also something 
beyond this. There cannot be a question that the 
young English author, whom by his language the 
Americans claimed equally for their own, was almost 
universally regarded by them as a kind of embodied 
protest against what was believed to be worst in the 
institutions of England, depressing and overshadowing 
in a social sense, and adverse to purely intellectual 
influences. In all their newspapers of every grade at 
the time, the feeling of triumph over the mother country 
in this particular is predominant. You worship titles, 
they said, and military heroes, and millionaires, and we 
of the New World want to show you, by extending 
the kind of homage that the Old World reserves for 
kings and conquerors to a young man with nothing to 
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distinguish him but his heart and his genius, what it is 
we think in these parts worthier of honour than birth 
or wealth, a title or a sword. Daniel Webster told 
the Americans that Dickens had done more already to 
ameliorate the condition of the English poor than all 
the statesmen Great Britain had sent into Parliament. 
" His sympathies are such," exclaimed Dr. Channing, 
" as to recommend him in an especial manner to us. 
He shows that life in its rudest form may wear a tragic 
grandeur ; that amidst follies and excesses, provoking 
laughter or scorn, the moral feelings do not wholly die, 
and that the haunts of the blackest crime are sometimes 
lighted up by the presence and influence of the noblest 
souls. His pictures have a tendency to awaken sym- 
pathy with our race, and to change the unfeeling in- 
difference which has prevailed towards the distressed 
multitude, into a sorrowful and indignant sensibility 
to their wrongs and woes." 

Dickens was soon to have his disappointments, and 
the Americans theirs. In a letter he wrote on the 14th 
of February he alludes to the beginning of his agitation 
of the question of international copyright. He went to 
America with np express intention of starting this question 
in any way, and certainly with no belief that such remark 
upon it as a person in his position could alone be 
expected to make, would be resented strongly by any 
sections of the American people. But he was not long 
left in doubt on this head. He had spoken upon it 
twice publicly, " to the great indignation of some of the 

H 
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editors here, who are attacking me for so doing right 
and left." On the other hand all the best men had 
assured him, that if only at once followed up in 
England, the blow struck might bring about a change 
in the law ; and, yielding to the agreeable delusion that 
the best men could be a match for the worst in such a 
matter, he urged Forster to enlist on his side what force 
was obtainable, and in particular, as he had made Scott's 
claim his war cry, to bring Lockhart Into the field. 

Meanwhile he was travelling from city to city. At 
Hartford we hear of his holding a levee of two hours for 
several days, receiving two or three hundred persons 
each time. Here, too, he was serenaded. " They were 
most beautiful singers, and when they began in the dead 
of the night, in a long, musical, echoing passage outside 
our chamber-door, singing in low voices to guitars about 
home and absent friends and other topics that they knew 
would interest us, we were more moved than I can tell 
you. In the midst of my sentimentality though, a 
thought occurred to me which made me laugh so im- 
moderately that I was obliged to cover my face with the 
bedclothes. ' Good Heavens ! ' I said to Kate, ' what 
a monstrously ridiculous and commonplace appearance 
my boots must have outside the door ! ' I never was 
so impressed with a sense of the absurdity of boots In 
all my life." 

"^ At New York a great public ball was given In his 
honour, and a dinner at which Washington Irving 
presided, But the copyright grlev^rjge w^§ becoming 
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acute, and amid all the enjoyment of personal triumph, 
we find Dickens writing as follows : 

" I believe there is no country on the face of the earth 
where there is less freedom of opinion on any subject in 
reference to which there is a broad difference of opinion 
than in this. . . . There 1 I write the words with reluc- 
tance, disappointment, and sorrow ; but I believe it from 
the bottom of my soul. I spoke, as you know, of 
international copyright at Boston, and I spoke of it 
again at Hartford. My friends were paralyzed with 
wonder at such audacious daring. The notion that I, a 
man alone by himself, in America, should venture to 
suggest to the Americans that there was one point on 
which they were neither just to their own countrymen 
nor to us, actually struck the boldest dumb ! Wash- 
ington Irving, Prescott, Hoffman, Bryant, Halleck, 
Dana, Washington AUston — every man who writes in 
the country is devoted to the question, and not one of 
them dares to raise his voice and complain of the 
atrocious state of the law. It is nothing that of all men 
living I am the greatest loser by it. It is nothing that 
I have a claim to speak and be heard. The wonder is 
that a breathing man can be found with temerity enough 
to suggest to the Americans the possibility of their 
having done wrong. I wish you could have seen the 
faces that I saw, down both sides of the table at Hart- 
ford, when I began to talk about Scott. I wish you 
could have heard how I gave it out. My blood so 
boiled as I thought of the monstrous injustice that I felt 
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as if I were twelve feet high when I thrust it down their 
throats. 

"I had no sooner made that second speech than 
such an outcry began (for the purpose of deterring me 
from doing the like in this city) as an Englishman can 
form no notion of. Anonymous letters, verbal dis- 
suasions, newspaper attacks making Colt (a murderer 
who is attracting great attention here) an angel by com- 
parison with me, assertions that I was no gentleman, 
but a mere mercenary scoundrel, coupled with the most 
monstrous misrepresentations relative to my design and 
purpose in visiting the United States ; came pouring in 
upon me every day. The dinner committee here (com- 
posed of the first gentlemen in America, remember that) 
were so dismayed, that they besought me not to pursue 
the subject, although they every one agreed with me. I 
answered that I would. That nothing should deter 
me . . . that the shame was theirs, not mine, and that 
as I would not spare them when I got home, I would 
not be silenced here. Accordingly when the night 
came, I asserted my right, with all the means I could 
command to give it dignity, in face, manner, or words." 

Naturally enough, fatigue both physical and mental 
began to tell on him. He writes at length almost 
petulantly ; he can do nothing that he wants to do, go 
nowhere where he wants to go, see nothing he wants to 
see. This was followed by a resolution to accept no 
more public entertainments, and he refused invitations 
from a great many towns. 
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In the same mood he gives utterance to a revised 
judgment on America. " I tremble for a radical coming 
here, unless he is a radical on principle, by reason and 
reflection, and from the sense of right. I fear that if 
he were anything else he would return home a tory. . . . 
I say no more on that head for two months from this 
time, save tliat I do fear that the heaviest blow ever 
dealt at liberty will be dealt by this country, in the 
failure of its example to the earth." 

On leaving New York he carried with him in his 
portmanteau a petition for an international copyright 
law, signed by all the best American writers with Wash- 
ington Irving at their head. He had been requested to 
hand it to a prominent statesman at Washington for 
presentation, and to back it with any remarks he might 
think proper to offer. By the next mail many letters 
reached him from English authors on this subject, from 
one of which, bearing the signature of Thomas Carlyle, 
a passage may be quoted : 

" Several years ago, if memory err not, I was one of 
many English writers, who, under the auspices of Miss 
Martineau, did already sign a petition to Congress, pray- 
ing for an international copyright between the two 
nations — which properly are not two nations, but one ; 
indivisible by parliament, congress, or any kind of human 
law or diplomacy, being already united by heaven's Act 
of Parliament, and the everlasting law of Nature and 
Fact. In that opinion I still adhere, and am like to 
continue adhering. 
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" In discussion of the matter before any congress 
or parliament manifold considerations and argumenta- 
tions will necessarily arise, which to me are not 
interesting, nor essential for helping me to a decision. 
They respect the time and manner in which the thing 
should be ; not at all whether the thing should be or 
not. In an ancient book, reverenced, I should hope, 
on both sides of the Ocean, it was thousands of years 
ago written down in the most decisive and explicit 
manner, 'Thou shall not steal.' That thou belongest 
to a different 'Nation,' and canst steal without being 
certainly hanged for it, gives thee no permission to 
steal 1 Thou shalt not in any wise steal at all ! So it 
is written down for Nations and for men, in the Law- 
book of the Maker of this Universe. Nay, poor 
Jeremy Bentham and others step in here, and will 
demonstrate that it is actually our true convenience and 
expediency not to steal ; which I for my share, on the 
great scale and on the small, and in all conceivable scales 
and shapes, do also firmly believe it to be. For example, 
if Nations abstained from stealing, what need were there 
for fighting, with its butcherings and burnings, decidedly 
the most expensive thing in this world ? How much 
more two Nations, which, as I said, are but one Nation ; 
knit in a thousand ways by Nature and Practical Inter- 
course ; indivisible brother elements of the same great 
Saxondom, to which in all honourable ways be long 
life ! " 

In March he was at Washington, where he once 
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more found himself able to report pleasant impres- 
sions. 

" There are a great many very remarkable men in 
the legislature : such as John Quincy Adams, Clay, 
Preston, Calhoun, and others ; with whom I need 
scarcely add I have been placed in the friendliest re- 
lations. Adams is a fine old fellow — seventy-six years 
old, but with most surprising vigour, memory, readiness, 
and pluck. Clay is perfectly enchanting ; an irresistible 
man. There are some very noble specimens, too, out 
of the West. Splendid men to look at, hard to deceive, 
prompt to act, lions in energy, Crichtons in varied ac- 
complishments, Indians in quickness of eye and gesture, 
Americans in affectionate and generous impulse. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the nobility of some of 
these glorious fellows." 

To one of these leaders he entrusted his petition, 
and was encouraged to believe that international copy- 
right would soon be granted. He moved on to Rich- 
mond in Virginia, where slavery became the subject of 
his thoughts. On leaving, he wrote : " My heart is 
lightened as if a great load had been taken from it, when 
I think that we are turning our backs on this accursed 
and detested system. I really don't think I could have 
borne it any longer. It is all very well to say ' Be silent 
on the subject.' They won't let you be silent. They 
will ask you what you think of it ; and will expatiate 
on slavery as if it were one of the greatest blessings of 
mankind. ' It's not,' said a hard, bad-looking fellow 
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to me the other day, ' it's not the interest of a man to 
use his slaves ill. It's damned nonsense that you hear 
in England.' I told him quietly that it was not a man's 
interest to get drunk, or to steal, or to game, or to 
indulge in any other vice, but he did indulge in it for 
all that. That cruelty, and the abuse of irresponsible 
power, were two of the bad passions of human nature, 
with the gratification of which, considerations of interest 
or of ruin had nothing whatever to do ; and that, while 
every candid man must admit that even a slave might 
be happy enough with a good master, all^ human beings 
knew that bad masters, cruel masters, and masters who 
disgrace the form they bore, were matters of experience 
and history, whose existence was as undisputed as that 
of slaves themselves. He was a little taken aback by 
this, and asked me if I believed in the Bible. Yes, I 
said ; but if any man could prove to me that it sanctions 
slavery, I would place no further credence in it. ' Well 
then,' he said, ' by God, sir, the niggers must be kept 
down, and the whites have put down the coloured 
people wherever they have found them.' ' That's the 
whole question,' said I." 

~ At Baltimore he was joined by Washington Irving, 
and they spent a few days together, days, wrote Dickens 
many years after, " made amongst the most memorable 
of my life by his (Irving's) delightful fancy and genial 
humour. Some unknown admirer of his books and 
mine sent to the hotel an enormous mint-julep, wreathed 
with flowers. We sat, one on either side of it, with 
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great solemnity (it filled a respectably-sized round table), 
but the solemnity was of very short duration. It was 
quite an enchanted julep, and carried us among in- 
numerable people and places that we both knew. The 
julep held out far into the night, and my memory never 
saw him afterwards otherwise than as of bending over 
it, with his straw, with an attempted air of gravity (after 
some anecdote narrating some wonderfully droll and 
delicate observation of character) and then, as his eye 
caught mine, melting into that captivating laugh of 
his, which was the brightest and best I have ever 
heard." 

Hence he travelled westward, by Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati to St, Louis. Well as the journey is de- 
scribed in American Notes his letters written on the spot 
have still greater vividness. Indeed, like almost all 
the published letters of Dickens, they have claims, even 
as literature, of an unusual kind. Unrivalled quickness 
of observation, the rare faculty of seizing out of a 
multitude of things the thing that is essential, the 
irresistible play of humour, such pathos as only humorists 
of this high order possess, and the unwearied, unforced 
vivacity of ever fresh, buoyant, bounding animal spirits, 
never found more natural, variously easy, or picturesque 
expression. Written amidst such distraction, fatigue, 
and weariness as they describe, amid the jarring noises 
of hotels and streets, aboard steamers, on canal-boats, 
and in log huts, there was not an erasure in them. 
Not external objects only, but feelings, reflections, and 
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thoughts, are photographed into visible forms with the 
same unexampled ease. 

On the way to Pittsburg, he writes : 

" And now I come to the canal-boat. If you could 
only see us on board the canal-boat! Let me think, 
for a moment, at what time of the day or night I should 
best like you to see us. In the morning .? Between 
five and six in the morning, shall I say ? Well ! you 
would like to see me, standing on the deck, fishing the 
dirty water out of the canal with a tin ladle chained to 
the boat by a long chain ; pouring the same into a tin 
basin (also chained up in like manner) ; and scrubbing 
my face with the jack-towel. At night, shall I say .? 
I don't know that you would like to look into the cabin 
at night, only to see me lying on a temporary shelf 
exactly the width of this sheet of paper when it is open 
(/ measured it this morning), with one man above me, and 
another below ; and, in all, eight and twenty in a low 
cabin, which you can't stand upright in with your hat 
on. . . . Perhaps the best time for you to take a peep 
would be the present — eleven o'clock in the forenoon — 
when the barber is at his shaving, and the gentlemen 
are lounging about the stove waiting for their turns, 
and not more than seventeen are spitting in concert, 
and two or three are walking overhead (lying down on 
the luggage every time the man at the helm calls 
' Bridge '), and I am writing this in the ladies' cabin, 
which is a part of the gentlemen's, and only screened oS 
by a red curtain." 
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At St. Louis he heard with horror of a slave who 
had stabbed certain persons being burned alive, and 
could scarce believe it when told that the perpetrators 
of the hideous crime went unpunished. (In our days 
this is an everyday paragraph in American newspapers, 
and no one seems to care to speak of the thing as it 
merits.) The sight of a prairie disappointed him ; he 
thought Salisbury-plain much more impressive, and as 
for the people of the "West, "Their demeanor," he 
writes, " in these country parts is invariably morose, 
sullen, clownish, and repulsive. I should think there 
is not on the face of the earth a people so entirely 
destitute of humour, vivacity, or the capacity of enjoy- 
ment. It is most remarkable. I am quite serious when 
I say that I have not heard a hearty laugh these six 
weeks, except my own ; nor have I seen a merry face 
on any shoulders but a black man's. Lounging list- 
lessly about ; idling in bar-rooms ; smoking ; spitting ; 
and lolling on the pavement in rocking-chairs, outside 
the shop doors ; are the only recreations. I don't think 
the national shrewdness extends beyond the Yankees ; 
that is, the Eastern men. The rest are heavy, dull, and 
ignorant." In one instance the native boorishness over- 
tried his patience. " We lay all Sunday night at a town 
(and a beautiful town too) called Cleveland, on Lake 
Erie. The people poured on board, in crowds, by six 
on Monday morning, to see me ; and a party of ' gentle- 
men ' actually planted themselves before our litde cabin, 
and stared in at the door and windows while I was 
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washing, and Kate lay in bed. I was so incensed at this, 
and at a certain newspaper published in that town, 
which I had accidentally seen in Sandusky (advocating 
war with England to the death, saying that Britain 
must be 'whipped again,' and promising all true 
Americans that within two years they should sing 
' Yankee-doodle ' in Hyde Park and ' Hail Columbia ' 
in the courts of Westminster) that when the mayor, 
came on board to present himself to me, according to 
custom, I refused to see him, and bade Mr. Q. tell 
him why and wherefore. His honour took it very 
coolly, and retired to the top of the wharf, with a big 
stick and a whittling knife, with which he worked so 
lustily (staring at the closed door of our cabin all the 
time) that long before the boat left the big stick was no 
bigger than a cribbage peg ! " 

At Niagara he rested for a week. " In my next," 

he wrote, " I will try to give you some idea of my 
impressions, and to tell you how they change with every 
day. At present it is impossible. I can only say that 
the first effect of this tremendous spectacle on me, was 
peace of mind — tranquillity — great thoughts of eternal 
rest and happiness — nothing of terror. I can shudder 
at the recollection of Glencoe . . . but whenever I 
think of Niagara, I shall think of its beauty." But, 
whilst thus enjoying himself, he heard of the adoption, 
at a public meeting in Boston itself, of a memorial 
against any change of the law of copyright, in the course 
of which it was stated, that, if English authors were 
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invested with control over the republication of their own 
books, it would be no longer possible for American 
editors to alter and adapt them to the American taste. 
This deliberate declaration, unsparing as Dickens's anger 
at it was, in effect vanquished him. He saw the hope- 
lessness of persevering in any present effort to bring 
about the change desired ; and he took the determi- 
nation, not only to drop any allusion to it in his pro- 
posed book, but to try what effect might be produced, 
when he should again be in England, by a league of 
English authors to suspend further intercourse with 
American publishers while the law should remain as it 
is. On his return he made accordingly a public appeal 
to this effect, stating his own intention for the future 
to forego all profit derivable from the authorized trans- 
mission of early proofs across the Atlantic ; but his 
hopes in this particular also w^e doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

Passing into Canada, he saw Montreal, Toronto, and 
Kingston. At Montreal, he played with the officers of 
the Coldstream Guards in private theatricals, and was 
stage manager. Here Dickens was In his element. 
" Everybody was told they would have to submit to the 
most iron despotism ; and didn't I come Macready over 
them } Oh, no. By no means. Certainly not. The 
pains I have taken with them, and the perspiration I 
have expended, during the last ten days, exceed in 
amount anything you can imagine. I had regular plots 
of the scenery made out, and lists of the properties 
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wanted ; and had them nailed up by the prompter's 
chair. Every letter that was to be delivered was written ; 
every piece of money that had to be given, provided ; 
and not a single thing lost sight of. I prompted, myself, 
when I was not on ; when I was, I made the regular 
prompter of the theatre my deputy ; and I never saw 
anything so perfectly touch and go." 

At the end of May, passionately eager to be home 
again, he said good-bye to America, and was no sooner 
settled again in England than he began to prepare for 
the press his Notes of the long journey. Throughout 
this little book, Dickens kept a curb upon himself. 
Writing about it from America, he had said : " I do 
perceive a perplexingly divided and subdivided duty. 
Oh, the sublimated essence of comicality that I could 
distil, from the materials I have ! " The hostile recep- 
tion of the Notes in America prompted that return to 
the subject which is seen in Martin Chuzzleivit ; but 
for the present, after much reflection, he suppressed an 
introductory chapter which had reference to his relations 
with the American people, the closing passage of which 
may here be quoted. 

" If this book should fall into the hands of any 
sensitive American who cannot bear to be told that the 
working of the institutions of his country is far from 
perfect ; that in spite of the advantage she has over all 
other nations in the elastic freshness and vigour of her 
youth, she is far from being a model for the earth to 
copy ; and that even in those pictures of the nationjil 
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manners with which he quarrels most, there is still (after 
the lapse of several years, each of which may be fairly 
supposed to have had its stride in improvement) much 
that is just and true at this hour ; let him lay it down, 
now, for I shall not please him. Of the intelligent, 
reflecting, and educated among his countrymen I have 
no fear ; for I have ample reason to believe, after many 
delightful conversations not easily to be forgotten, that 
there are very few topics (if any) on which their senti- 
ments diiFer materially from mine. 1 may be asked, 
' If you have been in any respect disappointed in America, 
and are assured beforehand that the expression of your 
disappointment will give oifence to any class, why do 
you write at all ? ' My answer is, that I went there 
expecting greater things than I found, and resolved as 
far as in me lay to do justice to the country, at the 
expense of any (in my view) mistaken or prejudiced 
statements that might have been made to its disparage- 
ment. Coming home with a corrected and sobered 
judgment I consider myself no less bound to do justice 
to what, according to my best means of judgment, I 
found to be the truth." The book appeared in October, 
1842, and before the end of the year, four large editions 
were sold. 

It holds no very important place among Dickens's 
works ; its merits are those of the letters from which 
it was mostly drawn, but here and there it suffers from 
literary elaboration. As writing, the best passages are 
those which express sympathy with tjie hardships and 
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conditions of poor emigrants, that especially picturing 
the people on a Canadian steamboat, which would be 
an altogether admirable piece of literature but for the 
defect, too common in Dickens's earlier books, of a 
tendency to the blank- verse rhythm. From a personal 
point of view, the book is significant as indicating its 
author's disappointment in the great Republic which, 
before his visit, he had idealized. His radicalism was 
proof against the experience, but America taught him 
much. When, in the next year, he made his first visit 
to the south of Europe, he found himself greatly more 
at his ease than in the atmosphere of liberty and equality 
across the Atlantic. Dickens, in truth, was a man of 
the old civilization ; he had little historical sense, and 
no taste for ancient literature, but his work is stamped 
with that conservatism which in England, and In England 
alone, is so often inseparable from progressive thoughts. 
The American tour had its unfortunate side, but to 
Dickens, alike as man and writer, it was a gain to have 
compared his own country with its ofF-shoot in the West. 



CHAPTER VII 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT AND A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
I 843-1 844 

In the autumn of 1842, by way of challenge to what 
Dickens had seen abroad, a home-journey was arranged 
with Forster, Stanfield and Maclise ; they went into 
Cornwall, and there passed three weeks of memorable 
enjoyment. 

" Blessed star of morning ! " wrote Dickens to his 
American friend. Professor Felton, while yet the glow 
was upon him. " Such a trip as we had into Cornwall, 
just after Longfellow went away 1 " The poet had 
visited England soon after Dickens's return. " Heavens 1 
If you could have seen the necks of bottles, distracting 
in their immense varieties of shape, peering out of the 
carriage pockets ! If you could have witnessed the 
deep devotion of the post-boys, the wild attachment 
of the hostlers, the maniac glee of the waiters ! If you 
could have followed us into the earthy old churches we 
visited, and into the strange caverns on the gloomy sea- 
shore, and down into the depths of mines, and up to 
the tops of giddy heights where the unspeakably green 
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water was roaring, I don't know how many hundred 
feet below ! If you could have seen but one gleam 
of the bright fires by which we sat in the big rooms 
of the ancient inns at night, until long after the small 
hours had come and gone ! . . . I never laughed in 
my life as I did on this journey. It would have done 
you good to hear me. I was choking, and gasping, and 
bursting the buckle off the back of my stock, all the 
way. And Stanfield got into such apoplectic entangle- 
ments that we were often obliged to beat him on the 
back with portmanteaus before we could recover him. 
Seriously, I do believe there never was such a trip. 
And they made such sketches, those two men, in the 
most romantic of our halting-places, that you would 
have sworn we had the Spirit of Beauty with us, as 
well as the Spirit of Fun." 

Towards the close of this year, 1 842, whilst thinking 
over his new work, he wrote a prologue to Westland 
Marston's The Patrician s Daughter^ which had attracted 
him by the courage with which its subject had been 
chosen from the life of the time. 

" Not light its import, and not poor its mien ; 
Yourselves the actors, and your homes the scene." 

About the same time, he read in manuscript Browning's 
Blot on the 'Scutcheon^ and thus wrote of it to Forster. 

"Browning's play has thrown me into a perfect 
passion of sorrow. To say that there is anything in 
its subject save what is lovely, true, deeply affecting, 
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full of the best emotion, the most earnest feeling, and 
the most true and tender source of interest, is to say- 
that there is no light in the sun, and no heat in blood. 
It is full of genius, natural and great thoughts, profound 
and yet simple and beautiful in its vigour. I know 
nothing that is so affecting, nothing in any book I have 
ever read, as Mildred's recurrence to that ' I was so 
young — I had no mother.' I know no love like it, 
no passion like it, no moulding of a splendid thing 
after its conception like it. And I swear it is a tragedy 
that MUST be played ; and must be played, moreover, 
by Macready. . . . And if you tell Browning that I 
have seen it, tell him that I believe from my soul there 
is no man living (and not many dead) who could produce 
such a work." . . . Nothing interested him more than 
successes won honestly in his own field, and in his large 
and open nature there was no hiding-place for little 
jealousies. Many years after this date, he called 
Forster's attention very earnestly to two tales then in 
course of publication in Blackwood' s Magazine^ and 
afterwards collected under the title of Scenes of Clerical 
Life. "Do read them," he wrote. "They are the 
best things I have seen since I began my course." 

For a moment he had thought of opening his new 
story among Cornish scenes, but this gave way to a 
Wiltshire village forge. The name of the book, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, was decided upon only after many changes. 
The hero's surname varied from its first form of 
Sweezleden, Sweezleback, Sweezzlewag, to those of 
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Chuzzletoe, Chuzzleboy, Chubblewig, and Chuzzlewig ; 
save for the change of one letter, the title became : 
" The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewig, 
his family, friends, and enemies. Comprising all his 
wills and his ways. With an historical record of what 
he did and what he didn't. The whole forming a 
complete key to the house of Chuzzlewig." All the 
latter portion of the title was dropped as the work 
became modified, in its progress, by changes at first 
not contemplated ; but as early as the third number he 
drew up the plan of old Martin's plot to degrade and 
punish PecksniflF, and the difficulties he encountered 
in departing from other portions of his scheme were 
such as to render him, in his subsequent stories, more 
bent upon constructive care at the outset, and on ad- 
herence as far as might be to any design he had formed. 

The first number was published in January, 1843, 
and that year opened with the most vigorous prosecution 
of his Chuzzkwit labour. "I hope the number will 
be very good," he wrote to Forster of number two 
(8 th of January). "I have been hammering away, and 
at home aU day. Ditto yesterday ; except for two 
hours in the afternoon, when I ploughed through snow 
half a foot deep, round about the wilds of Willesden." 

Since the return from America, his wife's sister, 
Georgina Hogarth, had become part of his household, 
of which she remained a member until his death ; and 
he had just reason to be proud of the steadiness, depth, 
and devotion of her friendship. In a note-book begun 
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by him in January, 1855, where for the first time in 
his life he jotted down hints and fancies proposed to 
be made available in future writings, is a character 
sketched of which the most part was applicable to his 
sister-in-law, if the whole was not suggested by her. 
" She — sacrificed to children, and sufficiently rewarded. 
From a child herself, always * the children ' (of some- 
body else) to engross her. And so it comes to pass 
that she is never married ; never herself has a child ; 
is always devoted ' to the children ' (of somebody else) ; 
and they love her ; and she has always youth dependent 
on her till her death — and dies quite happily." 

Meanwhile, the feelings excited by American Notes 
led to much controversy, and no little bitterness. A 
reviewer of the book in the Edinburgh gave currency 
to a statement that Dickens had gone to America as a 
kind of missionary in the cause of international copy- 
right ; to which a prompt contradiction was given in 
the Times. " I deny it," wrote Dickens, " wholly. He 
is wrongly informed ; and reports, without inquiry, a 
piece of information which I could only characterize by 
using one of the shortest and strongest words in the 
language." The strength of the resentment in America 
may be judged by the fact that when, in the autumn of 
this year, Macready started for a professional tour in 
the United States, it was agreed that Dickens had better 
not see his friend off at Liverpool, lest a report of the 
incident should injure the actor with his transatlantic 
public. 
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In August he was at Broadstairs, pursuing work and 
recreation alike with characteristic energy. He wrote 
to Forster : " Yesterday I performed an insane match 
against time of eighteen miles by the milestones in 
four hours and a half, under a burning sun the whole 
way. I could get no sleep at night, and really began 
to be afraid I was going to have a fever. You may 
judge in what kind of authorship-training I am to-day. 
I could as soon eat the cliiF as write about anything." 
A few days later, however, all was well again ; and a 
sketch of himself for his friend. Professor Felton, will 
show his seaside life in ordinary. " In a bay-window 
in a one-pair sits, from nine o'clock to one, a gentleman 
with rather long hair and no neckcloth, who writes and 
grins, as if he thought he were very funny indeed. At 
one he disappears, presently emerges from a bathing- 
machine, and may be seen, a kind of salmon-coloured 
porpoise, splashing about in the ocean. After that he 
may be viewed in another bay-window on the ground 
floor, eating a strong lunch ; and after that, walking a 
dozen miles or so, or lying on his back on the sand 
reading a book. Nobody bothers him unless they know 
he is disposed to be talked to ; and I am told he is very 
comfortable indeed. He's as brown as a berry, and 
they do say is a small fortune to the inn-keeper who 
sells beer and cold punch. But this is mere rumour. 
Sometimes he goes up to London (eighty miles or so 
away), and then I'm told there is a sound in Lincoln's- 
inn-fields [Forster's abode] at night, as of men laughing. 
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together with a clinking of knives and forks and wine- 
glasses." 

He returned to town on the 2nd of October, and 
from the Wednesday to the Friday of that week was at 
Manchester, presiding at the opening of its great 
Athenaeum, when Cobden and Disraeli also were present. 
Here he spoke mainly on a matter always nearest his 
heart, the education of the very poor. He protested 
against the danger of calling a little learning dangerous ; 
declared his preference for the very least of the little 
over none at all ; proposed to substitute for the old a 
new doggerel, — 

" Though house and lands be never got, 
Learning can give what they can not;" 

told his listeners of the real and paramount danger which 
existed in the nightly refuges of London, " thousands of 
immortal creatures condemned without alternative or 
choice to tread, not what our great poet calls the primrose 
path to the everlasting bonfire, but one of jagged flints 
and stones laid down by brutal ignorance," and con- 
trasted this with the unspeakable consolation and bless- 
ings that a little knowledge had shed on men of the 
lowest estate and most hopeless means, " watching the 
stars with Ferguson the shepherd's boy, walking the 
streets with Crabbe, a poor barber here in Lancashire 
with Arkwright, a tallow-chandler's son with Franklin, 
shoe-making with Bloomfield in his garret, following the 
plough with Burns, and high above the noise of loom 
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and hammer, whispering courage in the ears of workers 
1 could this day name in Sheffield and Manchester." 

The same spirit impelled him to give eager welcome 
to the institution of Ragged Schools. One of the last 
things he did at the close of the year was to offer to 
describe these schools for the Edinburgh Review. "I 
have told Napier," he wrote to Forster, '* I will give 
a description of them in a paper on education, if the 
Review is not afraid to take ground against the church 
catechism and other mere formularies and subleties, in 
reference to the education of the young and ignorant. I 
fear it is extremely improbable it will consent to commit 
itself so far." His fears were well founded ; and it may 
here be mentioned that it was his impatience of diifer- 
ences on this point with clergymen of the Established 
Church that had led him, for the past year or two, to 
take sittings in the Little Portland-street Unitarian 
Chapel ; for whose officiating minister, Mr. Edward 
Tagart, he had a friendly regard which continued long 
after he had ceased to be a member of his congregation. 

Active as he had been in the now ending year, and 
great as were its varieties of employment ; his genius in 
its highest mood, his energy unwearied in good work, 
and his capacity for enjoyment without limit ; he was 
able to signalize its closing months by an achievement 
supremely fortunate, which but for disappointments pre- 
sently to be mentioned, might never have been thought 
of. In October and November he wrote his Christmas 
Carol. It was the work of such odd moments of leisure 
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as were left him out of the time taken up by two 
numbers of his Chuzzlewit ; and though begun with 
but the special design of adding something to the 
Chuzzlewit balance, he has himself told how he wept 
over it, and laughed, and wept again, and excited himself 
to an extraordinary degree, and how he walked thinking 
of it fifteen and twenty miles about the black streets of 
London, many and many a night after all sober folks 
had gone to bed. And when it was done, he let himself 
loose — in the familiar way. " Such dinings, such 
dancings, such conjurings, such blind-man's buffings, 
such theatre-goings, such kissings-out of old years and 
kissings-in of new ones, never took place in these parts 
before." 

Yet the year 1843 ^^"^ \i&en a time of anxiety. 
Chuzzlewit had fallen short of all the expectations 
formed of it in regard to sale. By much the most 
masterly of his writing hitherto, the public had rallied to 
it in far less numbers than to any of its predecessors. 
The primary cause of this, there is little doubt, had been 
the change to weekly issues in the form of publication 
of his last two stories ; nor had the temporary withdrawal 
to America been favourable to an immediate resumption 
by his readers of their old and intimate relations. What- 
ever the causes, here was the undeniable fact of a grave 
depreciation of sale in his writings, unaccompanied by 
any falling-ofF either in themselves or in the writer's 
reputation. It was very temporary ; but it was present 
and to be dealt with accordingly. The forty and fifty 
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thousand purchasers of Pickwick and Nicklehy, the sixty 
and seventy thousand of the early numbers of the 
enterprise in which the Old Curiosity Shop and Barnahy 
Rudge appeared, had fallen to little over twenty thousand. 
They rose somewhat on Martin's ominous announce- 
ment, at the end of the fourth number, that he'd^o to 
America ; but though it was believed that this resolve, 
which Dickens adopted as suddenly as his hero, might 
increase the number of his readers, that reason influenced 
him less than the challenge to make good his Notes 
which every mail had been bringing him from unsparing 
assailants from beyond the Atlantic. The substantial 
effect of the American episode upon the sale was yet by 
no means great. A couple of thousand additional 
purchasers were added, but the highest number at any 
time reached before the story closed was twenty-three 
thousand. Its subsequent sale ranked next after Pick- 
wick and Copperfield. 

The agreement for this book in September, 1841, 
had contained a provision against the improbable event 
of its profits proving inadequate to certain necessary 
repayments. In this unlikely case, which was to be 
ascertained by the proceeds of the first five numbers, the 
publishers were to have power to appropriate fifty 
pounds a month out of the two hundred pounds payable 
for authorship in the expenses of each number. The 
fifth number, which landed Martin and Mark in 
America, and the sixth, which described their first 
experiences, were published ; and on the eve of the 
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seventh, in which Mrs. Gamp was to make her first 
appearance, the publishers dropped an inconsiderate hint 
that it might be desirable to put the said clause in force. 
This so exasperated Dickens, rubbing him (as he said) 
" in the tenderest part of his eyelids with bay salt," that 
he at once made up his mind to seek new publishers, 
and, at the same time, formed a plan for passing a year 
or two on the continent. 

" I am very resolute upon it," he wrote to Forster. 
" I am convinced that my expenses abroad would not 
be more than half my expenses here ; the influence of 
change and nature upon me enormous. You know, as 
well as I, that I think Chuzzlewit in a hundred points 
immeasurably the best of my stories. That I feel my 
power now, more than I ever did. That I have a 
greater confidence in myself than I ever had. That I 
know, if I have health, I could sustain my place in the 
minds of thinking men, though fifty writers started up 
to-morrow. But how many readers do not think ! 
How many take it upon trust from knaves and idiots, 
that one writes too fast, or runs a thing to death 1 
How coldly did this very book go on for months, until 
it forced itself up in people's opinion, without forcing 
itself up in sale ! Apart from that again, I feel that 
longer rest after this story would do me good. You 
say two or three months, because you have been used 
to see me for eight years never leaving off. But it is 
not rest enough. It is impossible to go on working 
the brain to that extent for ever. The very spirit of 
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the thing, in doing it, leaves a horrible despondency 
behind, when it is done ; which must be prejudicial 
to the mind, so soon renewed and so seldom let alone. 
What would poor Scott have given to have gone abroad, 
of his own free will, a young man, instead of creeping 
there, a driveller, in his miserable decay 1 " 

It was very certain that his labours and successes 
thus far had enriched others more than himself, and 
while he knew that his mode of living had been 
scrupulously governed by what he believed to be his 
means, the first suspicion that these might be inadequate 
made a change necessary to so upright a nature. Beyond 
his own domestic expenses, necessarily increasing, there 
were many never-satisfied, constantly-recurring claims 
from family quarters, not the more easily avoidable 
because unreasonable and unjust. Speaking of one 
such incident, he writes : " I was most horribly put 
out for a little while ; for I had got up early to go to 
work, and was full of interest in what I had to do. 
But having eased my mind by that note to you, and 
taken a turn or two up and down the room, I went at 
it again, and soon got so interested that I blazed away 
till nine last night ; only stopping ten minutes for 
dinner ! I suppose I wrote eight printed pages of 
Chuzzlewit yesterday. The consequence is that I could 
finish it to-day, but am taking it easy, and making myself 
laugh very much." 

A Christmas Carol in Prose (to give the little book 
its full title) appeared a few days before Christmas, and 
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was hailed on every side with enthusiastic greeting. 

The first edition of six thousand copies was sold the 

first day, and by the 3rd of January, 1 844, two thousand 

of the three printed for second and third editions were 

already taken by the trade. But a very few weeks 

were to pass before the darker side of the picture came. 

" Such a night as I have passed ! " he wrote to Forster 

on the I oth of February. " I really believed I should 

never get up again, until I had passed through all the 

horrors of a fever. I found the Carol accounts awaiting 

me, and they were the cause of it. The first six copies 

show a profit of ^22^0 ! And the last four will yield 

as much more. I had set my heart and soul upon a 

Thousand, clear. What a wonderful thing it is, that 

such a great success should occasion me such intolerable 

anxiety and disappointment ! My year's bills, unpaid, 

are so terrific, that all the energy and determination 

I can possibly exert will be required to clear me before 

I go abroad ; which, if next June come and find me 

alive, I shall do. Good Heaven, if I had only taken 

heart a year ago ! I was so utterly knocked down last 

night, that I came up .to the contemplation of all these 

things quite bold this morning. If I can let the house 

for this season, I will be off to some seaside place as 

soon as a tenant offers. I am not afraid, if I reduce 

my expenses ; but if I do not, I shall be ruined past 

all mortal hope of redemption." 

The ultimate result was that his publishers were 
changed, and the immediate result that his departure 
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for Italy became a settled thing ; but a word may be 
said on these Carol accounts before mention is made 
of his new publishing arrangements. Want of judgment 
had been shown in not adjusting the expenses of pro- 
duction with a more equable regard to the selling price, 
but even as it was, before the close of the year, he had 
received ^^726 from a sale of fifteen thousand copies ; 
and the difference between this and the amount realized 
by the same proportion of the sale of the successor to 
the Carol, undoubtedly^justified him in the discontent 
now expressed, ^f that second story, as well as of the 
third and fourth, more than double the numbers of the 
Carol were at once sold, and of course there was no 
complaint of any want of success ; but the truth really 
was, as to all the Christmas stories issued in this form, 
that the price charged, while too large for the public 
addressed by them, was too little to remunerate their 
outlay ; and when in later years he put forth similar 
fancies for Christmas, charging for them fewer pence 
than the shillings required for these, he counted his 
purchasers, with fairly corresponding gains to himself, 
not by tens, but by hundreds of thousands ; the sale 
of one of those pieces, five years before his degth, went 
up in its first week to 250,000. The deliberations 
and discussions which followed settled themselves at 
last into the form of an agreement with Messrs. 
Bradbury & Evans, executed on the ist of June, 
1844 ; by which, upon advance made to him of 
;{i2 8oo, he assigned to them a fourth share in whatever 
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he might write during the next ensuing eight years, 
to which the agreement was to be strictly limited. 
There were the usual protecting clauses, but no interest 
was to be paid, and no obligations were imposed as 
to what works should be written, if any, or the form 
of them ; the only further stipulation having reference 
to the event of a periodical being undertaken whereof 
Dickens might be only partially editor or author, in 
which case his proprietorship of copyright and profits 
was to be two-thirds instead of three-fourths. There 
was an understanding, at the time this agreement was 
signed, that a successor to the Carol would be ready 
for the Christmas of 1844; but no other promise was 
asked or made in regard to any other book, nor had 
he himself decided what form to give to his experiences 
of Italy, if he should even finally determine to publish 
them at all. 

If the Carol brought Dickens little money, it enriched 
him with all sorts of praise. " Blessings on your kind 
heart," wrote Jeffrey. " You should be happy yourself, 
for you may be sure you have done more good by this 
little publication, fostered more kindly feelings, and 
prompted more positive acts of beneficence, than can 
be traced to all the pulpits and confessionals in 
Christendom since Christmas, 1842." "Who can 
listen," exclaimed Thackeray, " to objections regarding 
such a book as this ? It seems to me a national benefit, 
and to every man or woman who reads it a personal 
kindness." Such words expressed what men of genius 
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felt ; but the small volume had other tributes, less 
usual and not less genuine. There poured upon its 
author daily, all through that Christmas time, letters 
from complete strangers, not literary at all, but of the 
simplest domestic kind ; 'of which the general burden 
was to tell him, amid many confidences about their 
homes, how the Carol had come to be read aloud there, 
and was to be kept upon a little shelf by itself, and was 
to do them no end of good. There was indeed nobody 
that had not some interest in the message of the 
Christmas Carol, Its cheery voice of faith and hope, 
ringing from one end of the island to the other, carried 
pleasant warning alike to all, that if the duties of 
Christmas were wanting no good could come of its 
outward observances. Nor could any man have said 
this with the same appropriateness as Dickens. What 
was marked in him to the last was manifest now. He 
had identified himself with Christmas fancies. Its life 
and spirits, its humour in riotous abundance, of right 
belonged to him. The duty of diffusing enjoyment 
had 'never been taught by a more abundant, mirthful, 
thoughtful, ever seasonable writer. 

Something is also to be said about the manner of 
the book, and of others like it that followed. No one 
was more intensely fond than Dickens of old nursery 
tales, and he had a secret delight in feeling that he was 
here only giving them a higher form. The social and 
manly virtues he desired to teach, were to him not less 
the charm of the ghost, the goblin, and the fairy fancies 
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of his childhood ; however rudely set forth in those 
earlier days. What now were to be conquered were 
the more formidable dragons and giants that had their 
places at our own hearths. Nor was it to be doubted 
that in the largest sense of benefit, great public and 
private service was done ; positive, earnest, practical 
good ; by the extraordinary popularity, and nearly 
universal acceptance, which attended these little holiday 
volumes. The_^ first of the series was undoubtedly the 
best ; it has more spontaneity, and is better written than 
the others. Its place must always be among the chosen 
of Dickens's works. 

Whilst busy with his preparations for going abroad, 
he found time to preside at meetings of the Liverpool 
Mechanics' Institution, and/ of the Polytechnic Institution 
at Birmingham, where he spoke on popular education ; 
also to write a few articles in the Morning Chronicle, the 
tone of which corresponded with that of a significant 
passage in one of his letters at this time. " I declare 
I never go into what is called ' society ' that I am not 
weary of it, despise it, hate it, and reject it. The more 
I see of its extraordinary conceit and its stupendous 
ignorance of what is passing out of doors, the more 
certain I am that it is approaching the period when, 
being incapable of reforming itself, it will have to 
submit to be reformed by- others off the face of the 
earth." 

By the end of June he had let his house (Devonshire- 
terrace), had engaged a courier (who served him 
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admirably on this and subsequent occasions), and had 
purchased a huge travelling carriage. In July appeared 
the last number of Martin Chuzzlewit, and this event 
was celebrated by a dinner at Greenwich, when Dickens 
took leave of his friends. Lord Normanby took the 
chair, and there was present the great painter Turner, 
who had come with Stan field, and had enveloped 
his throat, that sultry summer day, in a huge red 
belcher handkerchief, which nothing would induce him 
to remove. Carlyle did not come ; in his reply to the 
invitation he declared that he truly loved Dickens, 
having discerned in the inner man of him a real music 
of the genuine kind, but that he'd rather testify to this 
in some other form than that of dining out in the 
dog-days. 

A word or two about the novel which thus far had 
failed to attract as large a public as the previous books. 
In construction and conduct of story Martin Chuzzlewit 
is defective, character and description constituting the 
chief part of its strength. Dickens had scrutinized as 
truly, and satirized as keenly ; but had never yet 
shown the imaginative insight with which he now sent 
his humour and his art into the core of the vices of 
the time. 

Never had his handling of character been so masterly 
as in Chuzzlewit. The persons delineated in former 
books had been more agreeable, but never so inter- 
penetrated with meanings brought out with a grasp so 
large, easy, and firm. As well in this as in the 
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passionate vividness of its description, a growth of 
imaginative power makes itself felt. The windy autumn 
night, with the mad desperation of the hunted leaves 
and the roaring mirth of the blazing village forge ; 
the market day at Salisbury ; the winter walk, and the 
coach journey to London by night ; the ship voyage 
over the Atlantic ; the stormy midnight travel before 
the murder, the stealthy enterprise and cowardly return 
of the murderer ; these are instances of first-rate descrip- 
tion, original in the design, imaginative in all the detail, 
and very complete in the execution. But the higher 
power which the writer had attained is even better 
discerned in the persons and dialogue. With nothing 
absent or abated in its sharp impressions of reality, there 
are more of the subtle requisites which satisfy reflection 
and thought. 

The leading figures in Chuzzlewit have their place 
among the great creations of English humour. Mr. 
PecksniflF and Mrs. Gamp have passed into the national 
language and the national life ; they are marvellous 
examples of that power by which Dickens was able to 
make the gayest and most wholesome laughter out 
of subjects branded with all manner of uncleanness and 
hatefulness. Intellectually our delight, these figures 
are morally our loathing — and this, perhaps, is the 
most effective way of satire that genius has yet dis- 
cover'ed. In Mr. Pecksniff's daughters one hears a 
tragic note such as Dickens did not often achieve. The 
by-characters are, in their way, no less fine than the 
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principal personages ; nothing in Dickens is more 
admirably seen or presented than " Todgers's " — the 
house itself and all connected with it ; a bit of very 
London, cut out and preserved for ever. As to the 
American scenes, there had been no such unrestrained 
hilarity since the days of Pickwick. It is doubtful whether 
much exaggeration entered into these pages, which have 
so often been called farcical ; the observer saw with 
his own eyes, keener than other men's in perception 
of the ludicrous, and reported what he saw with remark- 
able felicity — that is all. The same remark applies to 
his humorous work in general, which can very seldom 
be justly described as " caricature " or " extravaganza." 
When he is moving our laughter, Dickens can almost 
always be trusted as a faithful observer of human weak- 
ness and absurdities. It is when he seeks to draw our 
tears that we must look closely and distinguish between 
his true pathos and his false. 



CHAPTER VIII 

WORK AND REST IN ITALY 
I 844-1 845 

The travelling party arrived at Marseilles on the 14th 
of July. It was a large family that Dickens had to 
transport, the youngest member, his third son (Francis 
Jeffrey), having been born early in this year. The 
journey (an interesting fact nowadays) cost nearly two 
hundred pounds. 

The evening of the 1 6th of July saw him in a villa 
at Albaro, the suburb of Genoa in which he had resolved 
to pass the summer months before taking up his quarters 
in the city. His wish was to have had Lord Byron's 
house there, but it had fallen into neglect, and become 
the refuge of a third-rate wine shop. The ViUa 
Bagnerello was an unpicturesque and uninteresting 
dwelling, which at once impressed its new tenant with 
its likeness to a pink jail. He was at first much dis- 
appointed by the climate, for the summer of 1844 was 
unusually wet and cloudy in the south. Up to the 
middle of October they had only three or four really 
bright days. He tried to make himself at home and 
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to prepare for work, by arranging his table with the 
objects to which he was accustomed, for in this as in 
all other matters he was a man of habit and method. 
" I write," he tells Forster, " in the best bedroom. The 
sun is off the corner window at the side of the house 
by a very little after twelve ; and I can then throw the 
blinds open, and look up from my paper, at the sea, 
the mountains, the washed-out villas, the vineyards, at 
the blistering white hot fort with a sentry on the draw- 
bridge standing in a bit of shadow no broader than his 
own musket, and at the sky, as often as I like. It is 
a very peaceful view, and yet a very cheerful one. Quiet 
as quiet can be." 

But a sharp attack of illness befel his youngest little 
daughter, Kate, and troubled him much. Then, after 
beginning the Italian grammar himself, he had to call 
in the help of a master ; and this learning of the language 
took up time. 

His walks often led him into the city, where at 
length he found suitable winter quarters in the Peschiere, 
a large Palazzo standing amid gardens on a height. 
Hither he removed in the last week of September. 
From his study window he could see over the city, as 
he wrote, as far as the lighthouse in its harbour. Distant 
little over a mile as the crow flew, flashing five times in 
four minutes, and on dark nights, as if by magic, illumi- 
nating brightly the whole palace-front every time it 
shone, this lighthouse was one of the wonders of Genoa. 
When it had all become more familiar to him, he was 
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fond of dilating on its beauties ; and even the dreary 
sound of the chanting from neighbouring mass-per- 
formers, as it floated in at all the open windows, which 
at first was a sad trouble, came to have a charm for him. 
These and other beauties, however, counted for 
litde indeed when he first set himself seriously to 




PALAZZO PESCHKRE, GENOA. 

" It's a great thing to have my title, and to see my way how to work the bells. 
Let them clash upon me now from all the churches and convents in Genoa ; 
I see nothing but the old London belfry." — Dickens to Forster, 1844. 



write. " Never did I stagger so upon a threshold 
before. I seem as if I had plucked myself out of my 
proper soil when I left Devonshire-terrace ; and could 
take root no more until I return to it. . . . Did I tell 
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you how many fountains we have here ? No matter. 
If they played nectar, they wouldn't please me half so 
well as the West Middlesex Waterworks at Devonshire- 
terrace." The subject for his new Christmas story he 
had chosen, but he had not found a title for it, or the 
machinery to work it with ; when, at the moment of 
what seemed to be his greatest trouble, both reliefs 
came. Sitting down one morning resolute for work, 
though against the grain, his hand being out, and every- 
thing inviting to idleness, such a peal of chimes arose 
from the city as he found to be " maddening." All 
Genoa lay beneath him, and up from it, with some 
sudden set of the wind, came the clang and clash of all 
its steeples pouring into his ears, in discordant, hideous 
vibration that made his ideas " spin round and round 
till they lost themselves in a whirl of vexation and giddi- 
ness, and dropped down dead." Two days later, how- 
ever, Forster received a letter in which not a syllable 
was written but — "We have heard the chimes at 
midnight. Master Shallow ! " He had discovered what 
he wanted. 

Thus bent upon his work, he was disturbed by hear- 
ing that he must attend the levee of the Governor, who 
had unexpectedly arrived in the city, and who might 
take it as an affront if that courtesy were not immediately 
paid. " It was the morning on which I was going to 
begin, so I wrote round to our consul," — praying, of 
course, that excuse should be made for him. Don't 
bother yourself, replied that sensible functionary, for all 
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the consuls and governors alive ; but shut yourself up 
by all means. " So," continues Dickens, " he went next 
morning in great state, and full costume, to present two 
English gentlemen. * Where's the great poet ? ' said 
the Governor. ' I want to see the great poet.' ' The 
great poet, your excellency,' said the consul, ' is at work, 
writing a book, and begged me to make his excuses.' 
' Excuses ! ' said the Governor, * I wouldn't interfere 
with such an occupation for all the world. Pray tell 
him that my house is open to the honour of his presence 
when it is perfectly convenient for him ; but not other- 
wise. And let no gentleman,' said the Governor, a 
surweyin' of his suite with a majestic eye, ' call upon 
Signor Dickens till he is understood to be disengaged.' 
And he sent somebody with his own cards next day. 
Now I <^o seriously call this, real politeness and pleasant 
consideration. The same spirit pervades the inferior 
departments ; and I have not been required to observe 
the usual police regulations, or to put myself to the 
slightest trouble about anything." 

Other difficulties were still to be got over. He 
craved for the London streets. He so missed his 
long night walks before beginning anything, that 
he seemed, as he said, dumbfounded without them. 
" I can't help thinking of the boy in the school- 
class, whose button was cut off by Walter Scott 
and his friends. Put me down at Waterloo-bridge at 
eight o'clock in the evening, with leave to roam about 
as long as I like, and I would come home, as you know. 
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panting to go on. I am sadly strange as it is, and can't 
settle. It's a great thing to have my title, and see my 
way how to work the bells. Let them clash upon me 
now from all the churches and convents in Genoa, I see 
nothing but the old London belfry I have set them in. 
In my mind's eye, Horatio, I like more and more my 
notion of making, in this little book, a great blow for 
the poor. Something powerful, I think I can do, but 
1 want to be tender too, and cheerful ; as like the Carol 
in that respect as may be, and as unlike it as such a 
thing can be. The duration of the action will resemble 
it a little, but I trust to the novelty of the machinery to 
carry that off; and if my design be anything at all, it 
has a grip upon the very throat of the time." 

The poor had always been his clients, they had never 
been forgotten in any of his books, but here nothing 
else was to be remembered. He had become, in short, 
terribly earnest in the matter. The hopelessness of 
any true solution of either political or social problems 
by the ordinary Downing-street methods had been 
startlingly impressed on him in Carlyle's writings ; and 
in the Parliamentary talk of that day he had come to 
have little faith for the putting down of any serious 
evil. When he came, therefore, to think of his new 
story for Christmas time, he resolved to make it a plea 
for the poor. He was to try and convert Society, as 
he had converted Scrooge, by showing that its happiness 
rested on the same foundations as those of the individual, 
which are mercy and charity not less than justice. He 
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had not made politics at any time a study, and they 
were always an instinct with him rather than a science ; 
but the instinct was wholesome and sound, and to set 
class against class (for ideas of class were always present 
with him) he never ceased to think as odious as he 
thought it righteous at all times to help each to a 
kindlier knowledge of the other. And so here in Italy, 
amid the grand surroundings of the Palazzo Peschiere, 
the hero of his imagination was to be a sorry old drudge 
of a London ticket-porter, who in his anxiety not to 
distrust or think hardly of the rich, has fallen into the 
opposite extreme of distrusting the poor. From such 
distrust it is the object of the story to reclaim him, 
and to the writer of it, the tale became of itself of less 
moment than what he thus intended it to enforce. Far 
beyond mere vanity in authorship went the passionate 
zeal with which he began, and the exultation with which 
he finished, this task. When, not long after, fresh from 
Venice, he met Forster in London, his exclamation was : 
" When I saw those places, how I thought that to leave 
one's hand upon the time, lastingly upon the time, with 
one tender touch for the mass of toiling people that 
nothing could obliterate, would be to lift oneself above 
the dust of all the Doges in their graves, and stand 
upon a giant's staircase that Samson couldn't overthrow ! " 
In varying forms this ambition was in all his life. 

He soon overcame the troubles of unfamiliar locaHty. 
Presently he writes to Forster : " I am in regular 
ferocious excitement with the Chimes : get up at seven ; 
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have a cold bath before breakfast ; and blaze away, 
wrathful and red-hot, until three o'clock or so ; when 
I usually knock off (unless it rains) for the day. . . . 
I am fierce to finish in a spirit bearing some affinity to 
those of truth and mercy, and to shame the cruel and 
the canting. I have not forgotten my catechism, 
' Yes, verily, and with God's help, so I will ! ' " 

No sooner was this little book finished, than he 
decided upon a flying visit to London. One (perhaps 
the chief) motive which urged him across Europe in 
midwinter, is disclosed in an amusing passage of his 
correspondence. 

" Shall I confess to you, that I particularly want 
Carlyle above all to see it before the rest of the world, 
when it is done ; and I should like to inflict the little 
story on him and on dear old gallant Macready with 
my own lips, and to have Stanny and the other Mac 
sitting by. Now, if you was a real gent, you'd get up 
a little circle for me, one wet evening, when I come to 
town ; and would say, ' My boy (sir, will you have 
the goodness to leave those books alone and to go 
downstairs — what the Devil are you doing ! And 
mind, sir, I can see nobody — Do you hear ? Nobody, 
I am particularly engaged with a gentleman from Asia) 
— My boy, would you give us that little Christmas book 
(a little Christmas book of Dickens's, Macready, which 
I'm anxious you should hear) ; and don't slur it, now, 
or be too fast, Dickens, please ! ' — I say, if you was a 
real gent, something to this effect might happen. I 
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shall be under sailing orders the moment I have finished. 
And I shall produce myself (please God) in London 
on the very day you name. For one week, to the 
hour." 

Accordingly he left Genoa on the 6th of November, 
and, going northward by a roundabout way, had his first 
real experience of the wonders of Italy. He saw Parma, 
Modena, Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, Verona, and Mantua, 
his impressions of which places were more or less given 
in Pictures from Italy. But from his letters written 
on the spot may be quoted a significant passage or two. 
Venice deeply moved him. "The wildest visions of 
the Arabian Nights are nothing to the Piazza of St. 
Mark, and the first impression of the inside of the 
church. The gorgeous and wonderful reality of Venice 
is beyond the fancy of the wildest dreamer. Opium 
couldn't build such a place, and enchantment couldn't 
shadow it forth in a vision. All that I have heard of 
it, read of it in truth or fiction, fancied of it, is left 
thousands of miles behind. You know that I am liable 
to disappointment in such things from over-expectation, 
but Venice is above, beyond, out of all reach of coming 
near, the imagination of a man. It has never been rated 
high enough. It is a thing you would shed tears to 
see. When I came on board here last night (after a 
five miles' row in a gondola ; which, somehow or other, 
I wasn't at all prepared for) ; when, from seeing the 
city lying, one night, upon the distant water, like a 
ship, I came plashing through the silent and deserted 
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streets ; I felt as if the houses were reality — the water, 
fever-madness. But when, in the bright, cold, bracing 
day, I stood upon the piazza this morning, by Heaven 
the glory of the place was insupportable ! " 

Here, as everywhere, Dickens saw and felt for him- 
self, in absolute disregard of what had been seen and 
felt by others. Compare him in his Italian sojourn and 
travelling with Landor, or Browning ; for Dickens the 
past had little significance, it was with the show and 
sense of existing things that he all but exclusively 
concerned himself. Of the art of painting he knew 
nothing ; but about the Italian pictures he gave proof 
of good natural judgment, scorning to follow any man's 
dictum. He writes : " It seems to me that the pre- 
posterous exaggeration in which our countrymen delight 
in reference to this Italy, hardly extends to the really 
good things. Perhaps it is in its nature, that there it 
should fall short. I have never yet seen any praise of 
Titian's great picture of the Assumption of the Virgin 
at Venice, which soared half as high as the beautiful 
and amazing reality. It is perfection. Tintoretto's 
picture, too, of the Assembly of the Blest, at Venice 
also, with all the lines in it (it is of immense size and 
the figures are countless) tending majestically and duti- 
fully to Almighty God in the centre, is grand and noble 
in the extreme." 

He was in London by the 30th of November, and 
in a few days all that the visit proposed he accomplished. 
He saw his little book in its final form for publication ; 
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and, to a select few brought together on Monday the 
2nd of December at Forster's house, had the oppor- 
tunity of reading it aloud ; an occasion rather memorable, 
in which was the germ of those readings to larger 
audiences by which, as much as by his books, the world 
knew him in his later life. One of those present, 
Maclise, made a sketch which preserves the memory of 
that evening ; there one sees Dickens reading amid the 
group of his friends, the chief of whom, besides the 
host, were Carlyle, Jerrold, Stanfield, and Dyce. The 
reading was repeated on a second evening, and Dickens 
set off again on his return journey. 

He left Paris on the night of the 13th with the 
malle poste^ which did not reach Marseilles till fifteen 
hours behind its time, after three days' and three nights' 
travelling over horrible roads. Then, in a confusion 
between two rival packets for Genoa, he unwillingly 
detained one of them more than an hour from sailing ; 
and only managed at last to get to her just as she was 
moving out of the harbour. As he went up the side 
he saw a strange sensation among the angry travellers 
whom he had detained so long ; heard a voice exclaim, 
" I'm blarmed if it ain't Dickens ! " and stood in the 
centre of a group oifive Americans ! But the pleasantest 
part of the story is that they were, one and all, glad to 
see him ; that their chief man, or leader, who had met 
him in New York, at once introduced them all round 
with the remark, " Personally our countrymen and you 
can fix it friendly, sir, I do expectuate ; " and that, 
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through the stormy passage to Genoa which followed, 
they were excellent friends. 

On the 22 nd of December he resumed his ordinary 
Genoa life ; and a month later he started on a journey 
through the southern part of Italy. His first impres- 
sion of Rome was disappointing. It was the evening of 
the 30th of January, and the cloudy sky, dull cold rain, 
and muddy footways, he was prepared for ; but he was not 
prepared for the long streets of commonplace shops and 
houses like Paris or any other capital, the busy people, 
the equipages, the ordinary walkers up and down. " It 
was no more my Rome, degraded and fallen and lying 
asleep in the sun among a heap of ruins, than Lincoln's- 
inn-fields is. So I really went to bed in a very indif- 
ferent humour." That all this yielded to later and 
worthier impressions, one need hardly say ; and he had 
never in his life, he declared afterwards, been so moved 
or overcome by any sight as that of the Colosseum, 
" except, perhaps, by the first contemplation of the Falls 
of Niagara." He went to Naples for the interval 
before the holy week ; and his first letter from it was 
to say that he had found the wonderful aspects of Rome 
before he left, and that for loneliness and grandeur of 
ruin nothing could transcend the southern side of the 
Campagna. He thought the bay less striking at Naples 
than at Genoa, the shape of the latter being more 
perfect in its beauty, and the smaller size enabling you 
to see it all at once, and feel it more like an exquisite 
picture. The city he conceived the greatest dislike to. 
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" What would I give that you should see the lazzaroni 
as they really are — mere squalid, abject, miserable 
animals for vermin to batten on ; slouching, ugly, 
shabby, scavenging scarecrows ! And oh, the raffish 
counts and more than doubtful countesses, the noodles 
and the blacklegs, the good society ! And oh, the 
miles of miserable streets and wretched occupants, to 
which SafFron-hill and the Borough-mint is a kind of 
small gentility, which are found to be so picturesque 
by English lords and ladies ; to whom the wretched- 
ness left behind at home is lowest of the low and vilest 
of the vile, and commonest of all common things. 
Well ! well ! I have often thought that one of the best 
chances of immortality for a writer is in the death of 
his language, when he immediately becomes good com- 
pany ; and I often think here, — What would you say to 
these people, milady and milord, if they spoke out of 
the homely dictionary of your own * lower orders.' " 
He was back in Rome on Sunday the 2nd of March. 

After the ceremonies of the holy week, he went to 
Florence, which lived always afterwards in his memory 
with Venice and with Genoa. He thought these the 
three great Italian cities. Wednesday the 9th of April 
saw him at home again in the Peschiere. 

Two more months were to finish his Italian holiday, 
and he enjoyed no part of it so much as its close. He 
had formed a real friendship for Genoa, and was greatly 
attached to the social circle he had drawn round him 
there. Starting=^homeward on the 7th of June, he 
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crossed the St. Gothard, as that glorious pass was crossed 
in the pre-railway days, "I look upon coming down 
from the Great St. Gothard with a carriage and four 
horses and only one postilion, as the most dangerous 
thing that a carriage and horses can do. We had two 
great wooden logs for drags, and snapped them both 
like matches. The road is like a geometrical staircase, 
with horrible depths beneath it ; and at every turn it is 
a toss-up, or seems to be, whether the leaders shall go 
round or over. The lives of the whole party may 
depend upon a strap in the harness ; and if we broke 
our rotten harness once yesterday, we broke it at least 
a dozen times. The difficulty of keeping the horses 
together in the continual and steep circle, is immense. 
They slip and slide, and get their legs over the traces, 
and are dragged up against the rocks ; carriage, horses, 
harness, all a confused heap. The Brave and I, and 
the postilion, were constantly at work in extricating the 
whole thing from a tangle, like a skein of thread. We ' 
broke two thick iron chains, and crushed the box of a 
wheel, as it was ; and the carriage is now undergoing 
repair, under the window, on the margin of the lake ; 
where a woman In short petticoats, a stomacher, and 
two immensely long tails of black hair hanging down 
her back, very nearly to her heels, is looking on — 
apparently dressed for a melodrama, but in reality a 
waitress at this establishment." 

He delighted in the summer aspect of Switzerland, 
yet looked back across the Alps with regret. "The 
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beautiful Italian manners, the sweet language, the quick 
recognition of a pleasant look or cheerful word ; the 
captivating expression of a desire to oblige in every- 
thing ; are left behind. Remembering them, I sigh for 
the dirt again ; the brick floors, bare walls, unplastered 
ceilings, and broken windows." 

At Brussels, the travellers were met by Forster, 
Maclise and Jerrold, and all passed a delightful week 
in Flanders together ; they were in England at the close 
of June. 



CHAPTER IX 

"the daily news" and retreat to SWITZERLAND 
1845-I846 

The desire was still as strong with him as when he 
started Master Humphrey s Clock to establish a periodical, 
which, while relieving his own pen by enabling him to 
receive frequent help from other writers, might yet 
retain always the popularity of his name. Re- 
established at Devonshire-terrace, he turned his 
thoughts to this subject, and first of all planned a 
magazine to be called The Cricket. 

" I would come out, sir," he told Forster, " with a 
prospectus on the subject of the Cricket that should 
put everybody in a good temper, and make such a 
dash at people's fenders and armchairs as hasn't been 
made for many a long day. I could approach them in 
a different mode under this name, and in a more 
winning and immediate way, than under any other. I 
would at once sit down upon their very hobs, and take 
a personal and confidential position with them which 
should separate me, instantly, from all other periodicals 
periodically published, and supply a distinct and 
sufficient reason for my coming into existence. And 
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I would chirp, chirp, chirp away in every number until 
I chirped it up to — well, you shall say how many 
hundred thousand ! " 

With certain modifications, this enterprise had all 
but been decided upon, when, of a sudden, it was swept 
away by a larger scheme, in its extent and its danger 
more suitable to the wild and hazardous enterprises of 
that year (1845) of excitement and disaster. The chirp 
of the Cricket, delayed in consequence until Christmas, 
was heard then in circumstances quite other than those 
first intended. "What do you think," wrote Dickens, 
in the summer, " of a notion that has occurred to me 
in connection with our abandoned little weekly ? It 
would be a delicate and beautiful fancy for a Christmas 
book, making the Cricket a little household god — silent 
in the wrong and sorrow of the tale, and loud again 
when all went well and happy." Thus originated the 
story of Ti^e Cricket on the Hearth, a Fairy Tale of Home, 
which had a great popularity in the Christmas days of 
1845. Its sale at the outset doubled that of both its 
predecessors. 

Before launching upon the larger enterprise, Dickens 
indulged his taste for the stage by getting up an amateur 
performance of Jonson's Every Man in His Humour. 
Stanfield, Jerrold, Lemon, Leech and Forster were 
among the actors. The part of Bobadil fell to Dickens, 
who took upon him the redoubtable Captain long before 
he stood in his dress at the footlights ; humouring the 
completeness of his assumption by talking and writing 
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Bobadil, till the dullest of the party were touched and 
stirred to something of his own heartiness of enjoyment. 

The theatre engaged was Miss Kelly's in Dean- 
street. Fanny Kelly, the friend of Charles Lamb, and 
a genuine successor to the old school of actresses in 
which the Mrs. Orgers and Miss Popes were bred, was 
not more delightful on the stage than impracticable 
when ofF, and the little theatre in Dean Street which the 
Duke of Devonshire's munificence had enabled her to 
build, and which with any ordinary good sense might 
handsomely have realized both its uses, as a private 
school for young actresses and a place of public amuse- 
ment, was made useless for both by her mere whims 
and fancies. Dickens describes a characteristic incident. 
" Heavens ! such a scene as I have had with Miss Kelly 
here, this morning ! She wanted us put off until the 
theatre should be cleaned and brushed up a bit, and she 
would and she would not, for she is eager to have us, 
and alarmed when she thinks of us. By the foot of 
Pharaoh, it was a great scene ! Especially when she 
choked, and had the glass of water brought. She 
exaggerates the importance of our occupation, dreads 
the least prejudice against her establishment in the 
minds of any of our company, says the place already has 
quite ruined her, and with tears in her eyes protests that 
any jokes at her additional expense in print would drive 
her mad. By the body of Csesar, the scene was in- 
credible ! It's like a preposterous dream ! " 

The play came ofF on the 2ist of September, and 
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had a success that outran all expectation. The applause 
of the theatre found so loud an echo in the press, that 
for the time nothing else was talked about in private 
circles ; and after a week or two the actors had to yield 
to a pressure of demand for more public performance in 
a larger theatre, by which a useful charity received 
important help. There was also another performance 
at the same theatre before the close of the year, of 'The 
Elder Brother by Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Dickens's energy and variety of powers was nothing 
less than marvellous, but it becomes evident at this time 
that he overtaxed and over-excited himself. Indeed, the 
year 1 845 may be noted as a turning-point in his career, 
after which he never quite recovered the balance of his 
earlier time. Whilst writing his Christmas story in 
October, he complained of ill-health and depression. 
This should have been a warning against the project — 
that of founding a new Daily Paper — which was leading 
him out of his true way. In all intellectual labour, his 
will prevailed so strongly when he fixed it on any object 
of desire, that what else its attainment might exact was 
never duly measured ; and this led to frequent strain 
and unconscious waste of what no man could less afford 
to spare. It may be doubted if ever any man's mental 
effort cost him more. His habits were robust, but not 
his health ; and to the last he decidedly refused to admit 
the enormous price he had paid for his triumphs and 
successes. Forster, now as always acting the part of a 
true and wise friend, strongly counselled him against 
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this plunge into journalism, which could not but harm 
him from every point of view ; as usual, Dickens held 
to his own idea. 

" I think I descry in these times greater stimulants 
to such an eifort ; greater chance of some fair recogni- 
tion of it ; greater means of persevering in it, or retiring 
from it unscratched by any weapon one should care for ; 
than at any other period. And most of all I have, 
sometimes, that possibility of failing health or fading 
popularity before me, which beckons me to such a 
venture when it comes within my reach. At the worst, 
1 have written to little purpose, if I cannot write myseif 
right in people's minds in such a case as this." So it 
went on and 'The Daily News was founded. Its pro- 
spectus, written by Dickens, declared that the paper 
would be kept free from personal influence or party 
bias ; and would be devoted to the advocacy of all 
rational and honest means by which wrong might be 
redressed, just rights maintained, and the happiness and 
welfare of society promoted. 

The day for the appearance of its first number was 
that which was to follow Peel's speech for the repeal 
of the corn laws. Even before this day came there 
were interruptions to the work of preparation, at one 
time very grave, which threw such " changes of vexa- 
tion" on Dickens's personal relations to the venture 
as went far to destroy both his faith and his pleasure 
in it ; his editorial work began with such diminished 
ardour that its brief continuance could not but be 
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looked for. A little note written " before going home " 
at six o'clock in the morning of Wednesday the 21st 
of January, 1846, to tell Forster they had "been at 
press three-quarters of an hour, and were out before 
The Times" marks the beginning ; and a note written 
in the night of Monday the 9th of February, " tired 
to death and quite worn out," to say that he had just 
resigned his editorial functions, describes the end. 

But, as the letters descriptive of his Italian travel 
(entitled " Travelling Letters Written on the Road ") 
had begun with its first number, his name could not 
at once be withdrawn ; and, for the time during which 
they were still to appear, he consented to contribute 
other occasional letters on important social questions. 
Public executions and Ragged Schools were among the 
subjects chosen by him, and all were handled with 
conspicuous ability. But the interval they covered was 
a short one. 

The letters appeared in a volume as Pictures from 
Italy in this same year, published by Bradbury and 
Evans, with woodcuts by Samuel Palmer. In the 
preface Dickens said that it was a mistake in so de- 
parting from his old pursuits to have disturbed the 
old relations between himself and his readers. It had, 
however, been a " brief mistake ; " the departure had 
been only "for a moment;" and now those pursuits 
were "joyfully" to be resumed in Switzerland. He 
was in fact bent on again removing himself from 
London, and his glimpse of the Swiss mountains on 
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his coming from Italy had given him a passion to visit 
them again. " I don't think," he wrote to Forster, 
" I could shut out the paper sufficiently here, to write 
well. No. ... I will write my book in Lausanne and 
in Genoa, and forget everything else if I can ; and by 
living in Switzerland for the summer, and in Italy or 
France for the winter, I shall be saving money while 
I write," So therefore it was finally determined, and 
on the last day of May he left England. 

Since the last journey, his family had again been 
increased by the birth of a son (Alfred Tennyson), 
his sixth child. Travelling by way of the Rhine, they 
reached Lausanne on the nth of June, and here was 
taken a villa called Rosemont. Amid scenery which 
delighted him, and with as much congenial society as 
he desired, he was now to live and work for six 
months. Regular evening walks of nine or ten miles 
at once began, and thoughts of his books were already • 
stirring in him. " An odd shadowy undefined idea is 
at work within me, that I could connect a great battle- 
field somehow with my little Christmas story. Shapeless 
visions of the repose and peace pervading it in after 
time, with the corn and grass growing over the slain, 
and people singing at the plough, are so perpetually 
floating before me, that I cannot but think there may 
turn out to be something good in them when I see 
them more plainly. ... I want to get Four Numbers 
of the monthly book done here, and the Christmas book." 

Only a couple of weeks, themselves not idle ones, 
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had passed over him at Rosemont when he made a 
dash at the beginning of his work, from which indeed 
he had only been detained so long by the non-arrival 
of a box despatched from London before his own 
departure, containing not his proper writing materials 



ROSEMONT, LAUSANNE. 

" There are roses enough to smother the whole establishment of the 
Daily News in." — Dickens to Forster. 1846. 

only, but certain little bronze figures that stood upon 
his desk, and were as much needed for the easy flow 
of his writing as blue ink or quill pens. " I have not 
been idle (28th of June) since I have been here, though 
at first I was ' kept out ' of the big box as you know. 
I had a good deal to write for Lord John about the 
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Ragged Schools. I set to work and did that. A good 
deal for Miss Coutts, in reference to her charitable 
projects. I set to work and did that. Half of the 
children's New Testament to write, or pretty nearly. 
[An abstract in plain language of the Gospel narratives, 
for the use of his own children.] I set to work and 
did that. Next I cleared off the greater part of such 
correspondence as I had rashly pledged myself to ; and 
then . . • 

BEGAN DOMBEY ! 

I performed this feat yesterday — only wrote the first 
slip — but there it is, and it is a plunge straight over 
head and ears into the story. . . . Besides all this, I 
have really gone with great vigour at the French, where 
I find myself greatly assisted by the Italian ; and am 
subject to two descriptions of mental fits in reference 
to the Christmas book ; one, of the suddenest and 
wildest enthusiasm ; one, of solitary and anxious con- 
sideration. ... By the way, as I was unpacking the 
big box I took hold of a book, and said to 'Them,' 
*Now, whatever passage my thumb rests on, I shall 
take as having reference to my work.' It was tristram 
SHANDY, and opened at these words : ' What a work it 
is likely to turn out ! Let us begin it ! ' " 

In writing his first number, he sometimes felt the 
want of streets in an "extraordinary nervousness it 
would be hardly possible to describe," that would come 
upon him after he had been writing all day ; but at all 
other times he found the repose of the place very 
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favourable to industry. The number finished, he made 
an excursion to Chamonix, and a little later in the 
summer he visited Chillon, when the aspect of the lake, 
five minutes after sunset, the sky at the time being 
covered with sullen black clouds reflected in the deep 
water, much impressed him. The Castle itself he 
thought the best deserving, and least exaggerated in 
its repute, of all the places he had seen. "The in- 
supportable solitude and dreariness of the white walls 
and towers, the sluggish moat and draw-bridge, and 
the lonely ramparts, I never saw the like of. But there 
is a courtyard inside, surrounded by prisons, oubliettes, 
and old chambers of torture ; so terrifically sad, that 
death itself is not more sorrowful. Good God, the 
greatest mystery in all the earth, to me, is how or why 
the world was tolerated by its Creator through the good 
old times, and wasn't dashed to fragments." 

Among the best of Dickens's letters are those which 
he wrote from Switzerland. They exhibit in all his 
aspects the great observer and humorist ; interested in 
everything that commended itself to a thoroughly earnest 
and eagerly inquiring nature ; popular beyond measure 
with all having intercourse with him ; the centre and 
very soul of social enjoyment ; letting nothing escape a 
vision that was not more keen than kindly, and even 
when apparently most idle, never idle in the sense of 
his art, but adding day by day to experiences that 
widened its range, and gave freer and healthier play 
to an imagination always busily at work, alert and 
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active in a singular degree, and that seemed to be quite 
untiring. At his heart there was a genuine love of 
Nature at all times ; and strange as it may seem to 
connect this with such forms of humorous delineation as 
are most identified with his genius, it is yet the literal 
truth that the impressions of this noble Swiss scenery 
were with him during the work of many subsequent 
years ; a present and actual, though it might be seldom 
a directly conscious, influence. He worked his humour 
to its greatest results by the freedom and force of his 
imagination, and while the smallest or commonest objects 
around him were food for the one, the other might 
have perished without additional higher aliment. Dickens 
had little love for Wordsworth, but he was himself an 
example of the truth the great poet never tired of 
enforcing, that Nature has subtle helps for all who are 
admitted to become free of her wonders and mysteries. 

Another noticeable thing in him is impressed upon 
these letters, as upon many heretofore quoted. He did 
not think lightly of his work, and the work that occupied 
him at the time was for the time paramount with him. 
The sense he entertained, whether right or wrong, of 
the importance of what he had to do, of the degree to 
which it concerned others that the power he held should 
be exercised successfully, and of the estimate he was 
justified in forming as the fair measure of its worth, 
does not carry with it of necessity presumption or self- 
conceit. Few men have had less of either. It was part 
of the intense individuality by which he effected so 
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much, to set the high value which in general he did 
upon what he was striving to accomplish ; he could not 
otherwise have mastered one-half of what he designed. 

His health had not yet recovered from the Daily 
News nightmare, and he was working hard when he 
ought to have been resting. " You can hardly imagine," 
he wrote on the 30th of August, " what infinite pains 
I take, or what extraordinary difficulty I find in getting 
on FAST. I suppose this is partly the effect of two 
years' ease, and partly of the absence of streets and 
numbers of figures. I can't express how much I want 
these. It seems as if they supply something to my brain, 
which it cannot bear, when busy, to lose. For a week 
or a fortnight I can write prodigiously in a retired place 
(as at Broadstairs) and a day in London sets me up 
again and starts me. But the toil and labour of writing 
day after day, without that magic lantern, is immense ! ! 
I don't say this at all in low spirits, for we are perfectly 
comfortable here, and I like the place very much indeed, 
and the people are even more friendly and fond of me 
than they were in Genoa. I only mention it as a 
curious fact, which I have never had an opportunity of 
finding out before. My figures seemed disposed to 
stagnate without crowds about them. I wrote very little 
in Genoa (only the Chimes) and fancied myself conscious 
of some such influence there — but Lord ! I had two 
miles of streets at least, lighted at night, to walk 
about in, and a great theatre to repair to, every night." 
The close of the letter announced that he had pretty 
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well matured the general idea of the Christmas book, and 
was burning to get to work on it. He thought it would 
be all the better, for a change, to have no fairies or 
spirits in it, but to make it a simple domestic tale. He 
took walks of some fourteen miles daily, a habit which 
was probably doing him harm already, as it certainly did 
in later years. 

He writes presently : " I like this place better and 
better, and never saw, I think, more agreeable people 
than our little circle is made up of. It is so little, that 
one is not ' bothered ' in the least, and their interest in 
the inimitable seems to strengthen daily. I read them 
the first number last night 'was a' week, with un- 
relateable success ; and old Mrs. Marcet, who is devilish 
'cute, guessed directly (but I didn't tell her she was 
right) that little Paul would die. They were all so 
apprehensive that it was a great pleasure to read it, and 
I shall leave here, if all goes well, in a brilliant shower 
of sparks struck out of them by the promised reading of 
the Christmas book." Little did he then imagine to 
what these readings were to lead, but even thus early 
they were taking in his mind the shape of a sort of jest 
that the smallest opportunity of favour might have 
turned into earnest. In his next letter he wrote : 
"I was thinking the other day that in these days of 
lecturings and readings, a great deal of money might 
possibly be made (if it were not infra dig.) by one's 
having Readings of one's own books. It would be an 
oaa thing. I think it would take immensely." 
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The note changes to one of trouble and anxiety. 
He found it very difficult to write his two stories 
together. '* The apparent impossibility of getting each 
into its place, coupled with that craving for streets, so 
thoroughly put me off the track, that, up to Wednesday 
or Thursday last, I really contemplated, at times, the 
total abandonment of the Christmas book this year, 
and the limitation of my labours to Dombey and Son ! I 
cancelled the beginning of a first" scene — which I have 
never done before " — a most remarkable fact — " and, 
with a notion in my head, ran wildly about and about 
it, and could not get the idea into any natural socket. 
At length, thank Heaven, I nailed it all at once ; and 
after going on comfortably up to yesterday, and working 
yesterday from half-past nine to six, I was last night in 
such a state of enthusiasm about it that I think I was an 
inch or two taller." But again near the end of September 
he was in such difficulties that he all but abandoned 
this Christmas book. For a change he ran to Geneva, 
where he was very near falling ill. The Christmas book 
seemed further off than ever. " If I don't do it, it will 
be the first time I ever abandoned anything I had once 
taken in hand ; and I shall not have abandoned it until 
alter a most desperate fight. I could do it, but for the 
Dombey, as easily as I did last year or the year before." 

Whilst at Geneva, he pleasantly reported himself as 
quite dismayed at first by the sight of gas, and as trembling 
at the noise of its streets, which he pronounced to be 
" fully equal to the uproar of Richmond in Surrey." In 

M 
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a few days he sufficiently regained health to resume 
work, and by great effiart, the little book, The Battle of 
Life, was finished in time. 

Whilst Dickens was going through these troubles, 
Switzerland had been the scene of a small revolution. 
Upon the Federal Diet decreeing the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, the Roman Catholic cantons had risen against 
the decree, the result being that the Protestants had 
deposed the grand council and established a provisional 
government, dissolving the Catholic league. There was 
a little fighting at Geneva, and Dickens of course took 
a keen interest in the matter. " My sympathy is all 
with the radicals. I don't know any subject on which 
this indomitable people have so good a right to a strong 
feeling as Catholicity — if not as a religion, clearly as a 
means of social degradation. They know what it is. 
They live close to it. They have Italy beyond their 
mountains. They can compare the effect of the two 
systems at any time in their own valleys ; and their 
dread of it, and their horror of the introduction of 
Catholic priests and emissaries into their own towns, 
seem to me the most rational feeling in the world. If 
I were a Swiss with a hundred thousand pounds, I 
would be as steady against the Catholic cantons and the 
propagation of Jesuitism as any radical among 'em; 
believing the dissemination of Catholicity to be the most 
horrible means of political and social degradation left 
in the world." 

The Battle of Life was published with illustrations by 
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Stanfield, Maclise, Leech, and Doyle, and dedicated to 
the author's English friends in Switzerland. It does 
not hold a place with its Christmas predecessors, having 
litde originality in design or execution, and bearing traces 
of the fatigue with which it was produced. But this was 
of small account in comparison with the brilliant success 
of his longer book. The first number of Dombey and Son 
outstripped in sale that of the first number of Chuzzlewit 
by more than twelve thousand copies. 

The Christmas story off his hands, he wrote easily 
and rapidly. He had begun his third number of Dombey 
on the 26th of October, on the 4th of the following 
month he was half through it, on the 7th he was in 
" the agonies " of its last chapter, and on the 9th, one 
day before that proposed for its completion, the number 
was done. In less than a week he said good-bye to 
Lausanne, and travelled with his family to Paris, the 
journey occupying five days. "We have been up at 
five every morning, and on the road before seven. We 
were three carriages ; a sort of waggon, with a cabriolet 
attached, for the luggage ; a ramshackle, villainous old 
swing upon wheels (hired at Geneva), for the children ; 
and for ourselves, the travelling chariot." 

Before the close of November, he was settled for 
three months in the Rue de Courcelles. 



CHAPTER X 

DOMBEY AND SON 
I 846-1 848 

Though a new " book in shilling numbers " had been 
spoken of three months before he quitted England, 
Dickens knew little himself at that time, or when he 
left, excepting the fact that it was to do with Pride what 
its predecessor had done with Selfishness. But this limit 
he soon overpast ; and the succession of independent 
groups of character, with which he enlarged and enriched 
his plan, went far beyond the range of the passion of 
Mr. Dombey and Mr. Dombey's second wife. In this 
way did Dickens's books always grow under his hand, 
the end often being quite unseen when he began. In 
the case of Dombey and Son, he was accused by con- 
temporary critics of killing little Paul, and of bringing 
about the moral change in Mr. Dombey, merely for the 
sake of immediate eifect upon his public, and without 
regard to the artistic balance of the work as a whole, 
just as he confessedly sent Martin Chuzzlewit to America 
without previous contemplation of that step. But there 
exists a letter to Forster in which, at the very beginning 
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of his work, he sketches the history of the house of 
Dombey, and in this instance he adhered very closely 
throughout to the main lines of his original plan. 

The close of this letter put an important question 
affecting gravely a leading person in the tale. . . . 
"About the boy, who appears in the last chapter of 
the first number, I think it would be a good thing to 
disappoint all the expectations that chapter seems to 
raise of his happy connection with the story and the 
heroine, and to show him gradually and naturally trailing 
away, from that love of adventure and boyish light- 
heartedness, into negligence, idleness, dissipation, dis- 
honesty, and ruin. To show, in short, that common, 
everyday, ^miserable declension of which we know so 
much in our ordinary life ; to exhibit something of the 
philosophy of it, in great temptations and an easy nature ; 
and to show how the good turns into bad, by degrees. 
If I kept some little notion of Florence always at the 
bottom of it, I think it might be made very powerful 
and very useful. What do you think ? Do you think 
it may be done, without making people angry ? " 
Walter Gay, however, was reserved for a happier future ; 
and the idea thrown out took a modified shape, amid 
circumstances better suited to its capabilities, in the 
character of Richard Carstone in Bleak House. The first 
number (its full title was Dealings with the Firm of Dombey 
and Son, Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation), with illus- 
trations by Hablot K. Browne, had, as has already been 
mentioned, great success. He wrote jubilantly from 
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Lausanne : " I had put before me thirty thousand as 
the limit of the most extreme success, saying that if we 
should reach that, I should be more than satisfied and 
more than happy ; you will judge how happy I am ! 
I read the second number here last night to the most 
prodigious and uproarious delight of the circle. I never 
saw or heard people laugh so. You will allow me to 
observe that my reading of the Major has merit." But 
the illustrations of the first few numbers were far from 
satisfying him, and one picture in particular, that of 
little Paul at Mrs. Pipchin's, was so utterly unlike the 
image in his own mind, that he broke into indignant 
protest. The conception of the grim old boarding-house 
keeper had taken back his thoughts to the miseries of 
his own child-life. He speaks of this in a very interest- 
ing letter, which also contains a hint of things to come. 
" I hope you will like Mrs. Pipchin's establishment. It 
is from the life, and I was there. I don't suppose I 
was eight years old, but I remember it all as well, and 
certainly understood it as well, as I do now. We should 
be devilish sharp in what we do to children. I thought 
of that passage in my small life, at Geneva. Shall I 
leave you my life in manuscript when I die ? There are 
some things in it that might touch you very much, and 
that might go on the same shelf with the first volume 
of Holcroft." 

At this point came his removal to Paris, where the 
work went on in the Rue de Courcelles, the house he 
had taken there being, in his words, " the most ridiculous. 




SEVENTEEN " FANCIES FOR MR. DOMBEY BY H. K. BROWNE. 



" Rather bald, rather red, and though a handsome, well-made man, too stern and 
pompous in appearance to be prepossessing," — Dombey and Son, Chap. I. 
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extraordinary, unparalleled, and preposterous" in the 
whole world ; something between a baby-house, a 
" shades," a haunted castle, and a mad kind of clock. 
" One room is a tent ; another room is a grove. 
Another room is a scene at the Victoria. The upstairs 
rooms are like fan-lights over street doors." 

He had not been in Paris more than a few days, 
when he was gravely troubled by news of the illness of 
his eldest sister, Fanny, now Mrs. Burnett. She had 
broken down in an attempt to sing at a party at Man- 
chester, and an examination proved that she was suffering 
from lung-disease. She lingered till July, 1848, and 
her death was felt by Dickens very deeply, remembering, 
as he did, the days of his earliest childhood, when Fanny 
had guided his steps and played with him in the house 
at Portsea. 

In his walks about Paris, he observed many things 
which seemed to him significant of coming trouble. It 
was the last year of the reign of Louis Philippe. What 
first impressed him most unfavourably was a glimpse in 
the Champs Elys6es of the King himself coming in from 
the country. "There were two carriages. His was 
surrounded by horse-guards. It went at a great pace, 
and he sat very far back in a corner of it, I promise' 
you. It was strange to an Englishman to see the Prefet 
of Police riding on horseback some hundreds of yards 
in advance of the cortege, turning his head incessantly 
from side to side, like a figure in a Dutch clock, and 
scrutinizing everybody and everything, as if he suspected 
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all the twigs in all the trees in the long avenue." He 
saw almost everywhere signs of canker eating into the 
heart of the people themselves, " It is a wicked and 
detestable place, though wonderfully attractive." He 
went at first rather frequently to the Morgue, until 
shocked by something so repulsive that he had not 
courage for a long time to go back, and on that same 
occasion he had noticed the keeper smoking a short 
pipe at his little window, " and giving a bit of fresh turf 
to a linnet in a cage." Of the condition generally of 
the streets he reported badly ; the quays on the other 
side of the Seine were not safe after dark ; and here 
was his own night experience of one of the best quarters 
of the city. " I took Georgie out the night before last, 
to show her the Palais Royal lighted up ; and on the 
Boulevard, a street as bright as the brightest part of the 
Strand or Regent Street, we saw a man fall upon another 
close before us, and try to tear the cloak off his back. 
It was in a little dark corner near the Porte St. Denis, 
which stands out in the middle of the street. After a 
short struggle, the thief fled (there were thousands of 
people walking about), and was captured just on the 
other side of the road." 

" The Parisian work-people," he wrote, "and smaller 
shopkeepers are more like (and unlike) Americans than 
I could have supposed possible. To the American 
indifference and carelessness they add a procrastination 
and want of the least heed about keeping a promise 
or being exact, which is certainly not surpassed in 
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Naples. They have the American semi-sentimental 
independence, too, and none of the American vigour 
of purpose. If they ever get free trade in France (as 
I suppose they will one day) these parts of the population 
must, for years and years, be ruined." 

It was a very hard winter, and not easily did he 
settle to work in the unfamiliar surroundings. 

" The water in the bedroom jugs freezes into solid 
masses from top to bottom, bursts the jugs with reports 
like small cannon, and rolls out on the table and wash- 
stands hard as granite. I stick to the shower-bath, but 
have been most hopelessly out of sorts — writing sorts, 
that's all. Couldn't begin in the strange place ; took 
a violent dislike to my study, and came down into the 
drawing-room ; couldn't find a corner that would 
answer my purpose ; fell into a black contemplation 
of the waning month ; sat six hours at a stretch, and 
wrote as many lines, &c., &c., &c. . . . Then you 
know what arrangements are necessary with the chairs 
and tables, and then what correspondence had to be 
cleared off; and then how I tried to settle to my desk, 
and went about and about it, and dodged at it, like a 
bird at a lump of sugar." 

He was in London for eight days, from the 1 5th to 
the 23rd of December ; and among the occupations of 
his visit, besides launching his little Christmas story on 
the stage, was the settlement of form for a cheap edition 
of his writings, which began in the following year. It 
was to be printed in double columns, and issued weekly 
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in three-halfpenny numbers ; there were to be new 
prefaces, but no illustrations ; and for each book some- 
thing less than a fourth of the original price was to be 
charged. Its success was very good, but did not come 
even near to the mark of the later issues of his writings. 
His own feeling as to this, however, though any failure 
at the moment affected him on other grounds, was 
always that of a quiet confidence ; and he had expressed 
this in a proposed dedication of this very edition, which 
for other reasons was ultimately laid aside. It will be 
worth preserving here. "This cheap edition of my 
books is dedicated to the English people, in whose 
approval, if the books be true in spirit, they will live, 
and out of whose memory, if they be false, they will 
very soon die." 

Though not as yet so well known in France as he 
became only a few years later, he made pleasant acquaint- 
ance with some of the leading men of letters ; Dumas, 
Hugo, Chateaubriand, Scribe, and others. With their 
work he felt little sympathy. His knowledge of the 
French language never had more than a practical appli- 
cation. The sources of his strength were purely 
English ; no man ever wrote who owed less to foreign 
example. 

Whilst writing the fifth number of his book, that 
which contains the death of Paul Dombey, he chanced 
to see public allusion to a review that had appeared in 
l!he 'Times of his Christmas book, and it momentarily 
touched what he too truly called his morbid suscepti- 
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bility to exasperation. " I see the ' good old 'Times ' 
are again at issue with the inimitable B. Another touch 
of a blunt razor on B.'s nervous system. Friday morn- 
ing. Inimitable very mouldy and dull. Hardly able 
to work. Dreamed of Tmeses all night. Disposed to 
go to New Zealand and start a magazine." But soon 
he sprang up, as usual, more erect for the moment's 
pressure ; and soon the number was finished. During 
the greater part of the night after parting with the child 
of his imagination he wandered desolate and sad about 
the streets of Paris. i 

To transfer at once to Paul's sister Florence all the 
interest of the story was what he now aimed at. He 
took the utmost pains with this part of the book. By 
accident the manuscript he supplied for number six fell 
short of the quantity required by two pages, and there 
was not time to supply these otherwise than by running 
over to London. Hardly had he got back again to 
Paris, when his eldest son, then at King's College 
School, was attacked with scarlet fever, and Dickens's 
residence abroad was thus abruptly brought to an end. 
The boy went through his illness in a lodging, where 
his grandmother, Mrs. Hogarth, had devoted herself to 
the care of him, and an amusing incident connected with 
one of Dickens's visits to the house may be here men- 
tioned, in illustration of his great popularity. An 
elderly charwoman employed about the place had shown 
so much sympathy in the family trouble, that Mrs. 
Hogarth specially told her of the approaching visit, and 
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who it was that was coming to the sick-room. " Lawk, 
ma'am," was the reply, " is the young gentleman 
upstairs the son of the man that put together Dombey?" 
Reassured upon this point, the charwoman explained 
her question by declaring that she had never thought 
there was a man that could have put together Dombey. 
Being pressed farther as to what her notion was of this 
mystery of a Dombey (for it was known she could not 
read), it turned out that she lodged at a snuff-shop 
kept by a person named Douglas, where there were 
several other lodgers ; and that on the first Monday 
of every month there was a tea, and the landlord read 
the month's number of Dombey, those only of the 
lodgers who subscribed to the tea partaking of that 
luxury, but all having the benefit of the reading ; and 
the impression produced on the old charwoman revealed 
itself in the remark with which she closed her account 
of it. " Lawk, ma'am ! I thought that three or four 
men must have put together Dombey." Dickens thought 
there was something of a compliment in this, and was 
not ungrateful. 

On the 1 8th of April, 1847, Dickens's fifth son, 
to whom he gave the name of Sydney Smith Haldi- 
mand, was born. Of the summer months that followed, 
the greater part were passed by him at Brighton or 
Broadstairs ; and the chief employment of his leisure, 
in the intervals of Dombey, was the management of an 
enterprise originating in the success of the private play, 
the design being to benefit Leigh Hunt, It was proposed 
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to give two representations of Every Man in His 
Humour, one at Manchester and the other at Liverpool, 
to be varied by different farces in each place. Among 
the artists and writers associated in the scheme were 
John Leech, George Cruikshank, Douglas Jerrold, Mark 
Lemon, and George Henry Lewes ; the general manage- 
ment and supreme control being given to Dickens. 

On Monday, the 26th of July, they played at Man- 
chester, and on Wednesday, the 28th, at Liverpool, 
with the result that four hundred guineas accrued to 
the benefit fund. Another performance of the same 
kind took place in the next year (1848), when, for the 
benefit of James Sheridan Knowles, this time the play 
chosen was "The Merry Wives of Windsor, which, given 
in the Haymarket in London, and in several provincial 
towns, produced a sum of more than two thousand five 
hundred pounds. 

The accounts for the first half-year of Dombey were 
so much in excess of what had been expected from the 
new publishing arrangements that from this date all 
embarrassments connected with money were brought 
to a close. Dickens's future profits varied of course 
with his varying sales, but there was always enough, 
and savings were now to begin. 

Though again at Broadstairs in 1847, he was be- 
ginning to find the place too crowded and noisy for 
comfort. Here he wrote a small portion of The Haunted 
Man, which was to be the new Christmas book ; but 
Dombey needed all his time and his strength, and, after 
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some doubts, the ^little story was laid aside until the 
following year. At the end of December, he opened 
the Glasgow Athenaeum, where, to an immense assem- 
blage, he contrasted the obstinacy and cruelty of the 
power of ignorance with the docility and gentleness of 
the power of knowledge ; pointed the use of popular 
institutes in supplementing what is first learnt in life, 
by the later education for its employments and tlje, 
equipment for its domesticities and duties, which the 
grown person needs from day to day as much as 
the child its reading and writing ; and he closed with 
allusion to a bazaar set on foot by the ladies of the 
city, under patronage of the Queen, for adding books 
to its Athenaeum library. "We never tire of the 
friendships we form with books," he said, "and here 
they will possess the added charm of association with 
their donors. Some neighbouring Glasgow widow will 
be mistaken for that remoter one whom Sir Roger de 
Coverley could not forget ; Sophia's muff will be seen 
and loved, by another than Tom Jones, going down 
the High Street some winter day ; and the grateful 
students of a library thus filled will be apt, as to the 
fair ones who have helped to people it, to couple them 
in their thoughts with Principles of the Population and 
Additions to the History of Europe, by an author of 
older date than Sheriff Alison." At which no one 
laughed so loudly as the SheriflF himself, who had 
cordially received Dickens as his guest, and stood with 
him on the platform. 
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Dombey and Son was finished in the latter days of 
March, 1848. Whilst engaged on his friendly task 
of proof-correcting, and at the last moment when 
correction was possible, Forster received from the 
author an amusing little note. " I suddenly remember 
that I have forgotten Diogenes. Will you put him in 
the last little chapter ? After the word * favourite,' 
"in reference to Miss Tox, you can add — ' except with 
Diogenes, who is growing old and wilful.' Or, on the 
last page of all, after * and with them two children, a 
boy and girl ' (I quote from memory), you might say, 
' and an old dog is generally in their company,' or to 
that effect, just what you think best." 

Jeffrey, claiming to be heard as his " Critic-laureate," 
said in a letter to Dickens that of all his writings this 
was perhaps the most finished in diction, and that it 
equalled the best in the delicacy and fineness of its 
touches, "while it rises to higher and deeper passions, 
not resting, like most of the former, in sweet thought- 
fulness and thrilling and attractive tenderness, but 
boldly realizing all the lofty and terrible elements of 
tragedy, and bringing before us the appalling struggles 
of a proud, scornful and repentant spirit." This 
greatly pleased Dickens, and specially because the second 
part of Dombey was thought by most of its critics to 
have fallen much below the merits of the beginning. 
But, unfortunately, the critics for once were right. 
" The lofty and terrible elements of tragedy " had no 
place in Dickens's genius, and he never succeeded in 
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depicting a woman who was at once dignified and 
impassioned. Mr. Dombey's second wife is no more 
real to us than that later attempt in the same field, 
Lady Dedlock ; these personages only make one smell 
the theatre, and Dickens certainly saw them, without 
knowing it, in the glare of the footlights. The early 
part of Dombey and Son is in every way superior, for 
here we have a natural narrative, which afterwards tails 
off into a contorted "plot," Putting aside this aspect 
of the novel, it must be held among the best for its 
pathos and its humour ; pathos — for " little Paul " is 
far more truly pathetic than " little Nell ; " humour — 
for in the master's gallery we can never lose sight of 
Captain Cuttle and Jack Bunsby, of Mr. Toots and 
Susan Nipper, of Miss Tox and Major Bagstock. The 
story of Paul's schooling (English education, little as 
can still be said for it, owes a great deal to Dickens) is 
as good as anything of the kind in his books, and many 
a little scene of lightsome fancy and mirth (that of 
Florence's flight to the guardianship of Captain Cuttle 
may particularly be mentioned) keeps the reader in 
happily expectant mood from first to last. The intro- 
duction of railways reminds one how time and change 
had been at work since the writing of the earlier novels ; 
one feels, too, that the new order has less power over 
Dickens's imagination than that under which he grew 
to manhood ; the train will never be to him what the 
stage-coach was. Finally, it may be noted that in the 
scapegrace son of the Toodles, the " charitable grinder," 
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a very useful bit of satire is carried out with no undue 
concession to the gentler feelings. Bob was trained to 
be a good-for-nothing, if not a scamp, and the present- 
ment of his career leaves nothing to be desired as 
regards verisimilitude. 



CHAPTER XI 

"household words" and social life 

I848-I85I 

Excepting always the haunts and associations of his 
childhood, Dickens had no particular sentiment of 
locality, and any special regard for houses he had lived 
in was not a thing noticeable in him. But he cared 
most for Devonshire-terrace, perhaps for the bit of 
ground attached to it ; and it was with regret he sud- 
denly discovered at the close of 1847, that he should 
have to resign it in three years' time. The best-loved 
of his books, however, was still to be written in the 
old abode ; but, before speaking of David Copperfieldf 
certain minor incidents of these three remaining years 
may first be reviewed. 

In the summer of 1848, he once more tried Broad- 
stairs, giving himself as much as possible to idleness ; 
for it was the interval between two of his greater books, 
and only the task of finishing his Haunted Man for 
Christmas lay immediately ahead. At such moments 
of rest his reading was considerable and very various. 
He would read, for instance, all the minor tales as well 
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as the plays of Voltaire, several of the novels (old 
favourites wth him) of Paul de Kock, Ruskin's Lamps 
of Architecture^ and a surprising number of books of 
African and other travel, for which he had insatiable 
relish. One of his letters contains a piece of criticism : 
" I finished The Scarlet Letter yesterday. It falls off sadly 
after that fijie opening scene. The psychological part 
of the story is very much over-done, and not truly done, 
I think. Their suddenness of meeting and agreeing to 
go away together after all those years, is very poor. 
Mr. ChUlingworth ditto. The child out of nature 
altogether. And Mr. Dimmesdale certainly never could 
have begotten her." In Hawthorne's earlier books he 
had taken especial pleasure ; the Mosses from an old 
Manse having been the first book he placed in Forster's 
hands on his return from America, with reiterated in- 
junctions to read it. 

It has been seen that his fancy for his Christmas 
book of 1848 first came to him at Lausanne in the 
summer of 1846, and that, after writing its opening 
pages in the autumn of the following year, he laid it 
aside under the pressure of his Dombey. In London it 
soon came to maturity ; was published duly as The 
Haunted Man; or^ The Ghosfs Bargain; sold largely, 
b^inning with a subscription of twenty thousand ; and 
had a great success on the Adelphi stage, to which it 
was adapted by Mark Lemon. The story has slight 
value, save for some of its minor characters (TUly 
Slowboy, and the Tetterby group), but the central idea 
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is very characteristic of Dickens : that no man should 
so far question the mysterious dispensations of evil in 
this world as to desire to lose the recollection of such 
injustice or misery as he may suppose it to have done 
to himself. There may have been sorrow, but there 
was the kindness that assuaged it ; there might have been 
wrong, but there was the charity that forgave it ; and 
with both are connected inseparably so many thoughts 
that soften and exalt whatever else is in the sense of 
memory that what is good and pleasurable in life would 
cease to continue so if these were forgotten. 

Of an incident towards the close of 1847, though it 
had important practical results, brief mention will here 
suffice. He saw the Mannings executed on the walls of 
Horsemonger-lane gaol ; and with the letter which he 
wrote next day to The 'Times, descriptive of the re- 
volting scene, there began an agitation against public 
executions, which never ceased until a salutary change 
was effected. 

For some time Dickens had been thinking of a new 
periodical — his third effort in this direction, if one 
reckons The Daily News. His design at length took 
the form of a weekly miscellany of general literature ; 
Its stated objects were to be, to contribute to the enter- 
tainment and instruction of all classes of readers, and to 
help In the discussion of the more important social 
questions of the time. It was to comprise short stories 
by others as well as himself ; matters of passing interest 
In the liveliest form that could be given to them ; 
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subjects suggested by books that might most be attracting 
attention ; and poetry in every number if possible, but 
in any case something of romantic fancy. This was to 
be a cardinal point. There was to be no mere utilitarian >, 
spirit ; with all familiar things, but especially those 
repellent on the surface, something was to be connected 
that should be fanciful or kindly ; and the hardest 
workers were to be taught that their lot is not necessarily 
excluded from the sympathies and graces of imagination. 
This was all finally settled by the close of 1 849, when 
a general announcement of the intended adventure was 
made. There remained only a title and an assistant 
editor ; and for the latter important duty Mr. Wills was 
chosen. He discharged its duties with much ability 
for twenty years, and Dickens's later life had no more 
trusted friend. Many titles were suggested, among 
them : Charles Dickens. That at last chosen was House- 
hold Words. 

The first number appeared on Saturday, the 30th of 
March, 1 8 50, and contained among other things the be- 
ginning of a story by Mrs. Gaskell. This number had not 
seemed to him quite to fulfil his promise, " tenderly 
to cherish the light of fancy inherent in all breasts ; " 
and, as soon as he received the proof of the second, 
he wrote to Forster : " Looking over the suggested 
contents of number two at breakfast this morning " 
(Brighton, 14th of March, 1850) "I felt an uneasy sense 
of there being a want of something tender, which would 
apply to some universal household knowledge. Coming 
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down in the railroad the other night (always a wonder- 
fully suggestive place to me when I am alone) I was 
looking at the stars, and revolving a little idea about 
them. Putting now these two things together, I wrote 
the enclosed little paper, straightway ; and should like 
you to read it before you send it to the printers (it will 
not take you five minutes), and let me have a proof by 
return." This was the child's " dream of a star," which 
opened his second number ; and though it appears 
among his reprinted pieces, it may justify a word or two 
of description. It is of a brother and sister, constant 
child-companions, who used to make friends of a star, 
watching it together until they knew when and where 
it would rise, and always bidding it good night ; so that 
when the sister dies the lonely brother still connects her 
with the star, which he then sees opening as a world of 
light, and its rays making a shining pathway from earth 
to heaven ; and he also sees angels waiting to receive 
travellers up that sparkling road, his little sister among 
them ; and he thinks ever after that he belongs less to the 
earth than to the star where his sister is ; and he grows 
up to youth and through manhood and old age, con- 
soled still under the successive domestic bereavements 
that fall to his earthly lot by renewal of that vision of his 
childhood ; until at last, lying on his own bed of death, 
he feels that he is moving as a child to his child sister, 
and he thanks his heavenly father that the star had 
so often opened before to receive the dear ones who 
awaited him. 
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His sister Fanny and himself, he told Forster before 
this paper was written, used to wander at night about 
a churchyard near their house, looking up at the stars ; 
and her death had vividly re-awakened all the childish' 
associations which made her memory dear to him. 

From the first the magazine was successful. Its 
Christmas numbers, in which Dickens was assisted by 
his contributors, henceforth took the place of the Christ- 
mas books — a vein evidently worked out. Owing to 
his conscientiousness it involved for him a great deal 
of labour, but it was at the same time a source of profit : 
a consideration not to be lost from view. 

At the end of January in this year died the veteran 
Jeffrey. " I bought a Times" wrote Dickens, " at the 
station yesterday morning, and was stunned by the 
announcement. I had a letter from him in extraordinary 
good spirits within this week or two — he was better, 
he said, than he had been for a long time — and I sent 
him proof-sheets of the number only last Wednesday. 
I say nothing of his wonderful abilities and great career, 
but he was a most affectionate and devoted friend to 
me ; and though no man could wish to live and die more 
happily, so old in years, and yet so young in faculties and 
sympathies, I am very very deeply grieved for his loss." 

Towards the close of the year, he resumed his 
" splendid strolling" on behalf of a scheme which then 
seemed promising for the advantage of men of letters. 
In November, 1850, in the hall of Lord Lytton's 
family seat in Knebworth Park, there were three private 
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performances by the original actors in Ben Jonson's 
I.very Man in His Humour, of which all the circumstances 
and surroundings were very brilliant. Recent experience 
had shown what the public interest in this kind of 
amusement might place within reach of its providers ; 
and there came to be discussed the possibility of making 
permanent such help as had been afforded to fellow- 
writers, by means of an endowment that should not 
be mere charity, but should combine something of both 
pension-list and college-lectureship, without the draw- 
backs of either. It was not enough considered that 
schemes for self-help, to be successful, require from 
those they are meant to benefit, not only a general 
assent to their desirability, but zealous co-operation. 
Too readily assuming what should have had more 
thorough investigation, the enterprise was set on foot, 
and the " Guild of Literature and Art " originated at 
Knebworth. A five-act comedy was to be written by 
Sir Edward Lytton ; and when a certain sum of money 
had been obtained by public representations of it, the 
details of the scheme were to be drawn up, and appeal 
made to those whom it addressed more especially. 

On the 14th of April, 18 51, Dickens took the chair 
at a dinner of the General Theatrical Fund and made a 
speech which, in its way peculiarly happy, owed pathetic 
significance to the fact that, immediately after delivering 
it, he was informed of the death of his little daughter 
Dora (born in the August of the previous year). His 
liking for this fund was the fact of its not confining 
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its benefits to any special or exclusive body of actors, 
but opening them undoubtingly to all ; and he gave a 
description of the kind of actor, going down to the 
infinitesimally small, not omitted from such kind help, 
which had a half-pathetic humour in it that makes it 
charming still. " In our Fund," he said, " the word 
exclusiveness is not known. "We include every actor, 
whether he be Hamlet or Benedict ; the ghost, the 
bandit, or the court physician ; or, in his own person, 
the whole king's army. He may do the light business, 
or the heavy, or the comic, or the eccentric. He may 
be the captain who courts the young lady, whose uncle 
still unaccountably persists in dressing himself in a 
costume one hundred years older than his time. Or 
he may be the young lady's brother in white gloves and 
inexpressibles, whose duty in the family appears to be 
to listen to the female members of it whenever they 
sing, and to shake hands with everybody between all the 
verses. Or he may be the baron who gives the fete^ 
and who sits uneasily on the sofa under a canopy with 
the baroness while the fke is going on. Or he may be 
the peasant at the fite who comes on to the stage to 
swell the drinking chorus, and who, it may be observed, 
always turns his glass upside down, before he begins to 
drink out of it. Or he may be the clown who takes 
away the doorstep of the house where the evening party 
is going on. Or he may be the gentleman who issues 
out of the house on the false alarm, and is precipitated 
into the area. Or, if an actress, she may be the fairy 
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who resides for ever in a revolving star with an 
occasional visit to a bower or a palace. Or, again, if 
an actor, he may be the armed head of the witch's 
cauldron ; or even that extraordinary witch concerning 
whom I have observed in country places, that he is 
much less like the notion formed from the description 
of Hopkins than the Malcolm or Donalbain of the 
previous scenes. This society, in short, says : ' Be you 
what you may, be you actor or actress, be your path in 
your profession never so high or never so low, never so 
haughty or never so humble, we offer you the means of 
doing good to yourselves, of doing good to your 
brethren.' " And he added, " How often it is with all 
of us in our several spheres that we have to do violence 
to our feelings, and to hide our hearts when carrying 
on this fight of life, if we would bravely discharge in it 
our duties and responsibilities." 

The Duke of Devonshire offered his house in 
Piccadilly for the first representations of Lytton's 
" Guild " play, and discharged all the expenses attend- 
ing them. A moveable theatre was built and set up 
in the great drawing-room, the library was turned 
into a green-room, and here the new comedy. Not so 
Bad as We Seem, was presented on the i6th of May, 
1 851, before the Queen and Prince and as large an 
audience as could be seated. The pecuniary success 
abundantly realized expectation ; and after many repre- 
sentations at the Hanover-square Rooms in London, 
strolling began in the country, and was continued at 
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intervals for considerable portions of this and the follow- 
ing year. Some idea of Dickens's activity and responsi- 
bility as manager may be obtained from a letter in which 
he described the troupe's adventures at Sunderland. 
"Last night, in a hall built like a theatre, with pit, 
boxes, and gallery, we had about twelve hundred — 
I dare say more. But what I suffered from a dreadful 
anxiety that hung over me all the time, I can never 
describe. When we got here at noon, it appeared that 
the hall was a perfectly new one, and had only had the 
slates put upon the roof by torchlight overnight. 
Farther, that the proprietors of some opposition rooms 
had declared the building to be unsafe, and that there 
was a panic in the town about it. I went and looked at 
the place ; at the rafters, walls, pillars, and so forth ; 
and fretted myself into the belief that they really were 
slight 1 To crown all there was an arched iron roof, 
without any brackets or pillars, on a new principle ! 
The only comfort I had was in stumbling at length on 
the builder, and finding him a plain practical north- 
countryman with a foot-rule in his pocket. I took him 
aside and asked him should we, or could we, prop up 
any weak part of the place ; especially the dressing- 
rooms, which were under our stage, the weight of which 
must be heavy on a new floor, and dripping wet walls. 
He told me there wasn't a stronger building in the 
world ; and that, to allay the apprehension, they had 
opened it, on Thursday night, to thousands of the 
working people, and induced them to sing, and beat with 
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their feet, and make every possible trial of the vibration. 
Accordingly there was nothing for it but to go on. 
When the curtain went up and I saw the great sea 
of faces rolling up to the roof, I looked here and looked 
there, and thought I saw the gallery out of the per- 
pendicular and fancied the lights in the ceiling were not 
straight. Rounds of applause were perfect agony to me, 
I was so afraid of their eiFect upon the building. I was 
ready all night to rush on in case of an alarm — a false 
alarm was my main dread — and implore the people for 
God's sake to sit still. I had our great farce-bell rung 
to startle Sir Geoffrey instead of throwing down a piece 
of wood, which might have raised a sudden apprehension, 
I had a palpitation of the heart, if any of our people 
stumbled up or down a stair. I am sure I never 
acted better, but the anxiety of my mind was so intense, 
and the relief at last so great, that I am half-dead 
to-day, and have not yet been able to eat or drink 
anything or to stir out of my room." 

Early in the summer he spoke at a meeting in 
London in aid of sanitary reform. He declared his 
belief that neither education nor religion could do any- 
thing really useful in social improvement until the way 
had been paved for their ministrations by cleanliness 
and decency. He spoke warmly of the services of Lord 
Ashley in connection with ragged schools, but he put 
the case of a miserable child tempted into one of those 
schools out of the noisome places in which his life was 
passed, and he asked what a few hours' teaching could 
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effect against the ever-renewed lesson of a whole 
existence. " But give him, and his, a glimpse of heaven 
through a little of its light and air ; give them water ; 
help them to be clean ; lighten the heavy atmosphere 
in which their spirits flag, and which makes them the 
callous things they are ; take the body of the dead 
relative from the room where the living live with it, 
and where such loathsoVne familiarity deprives death 
itself of awe ; and then, but not before, they will be 
brought willingly to hear of Him whose thoughts were 
so much with the wretched, and who had compassion 
for all human sorrow." He closed by proposing Lord 
Ashley's health as having preferred the higher ambition 
of labouring for the poor to that of pursuing the career 
open to him in the service of the State ; and as having 
also had " the courage on all occasions to face the cant 
which is the worst and commonest of all, the cant about 
the cant of philanthropy." 

It is impossible to make more than passing mention 
of the other social activities and pleasures in which these 
years of his life abounded. The most hospitable of 
men, he entertained more than ever now that his 
children were becoming able to take part in such 
festivities. In a list of his friends would be included 
most of the English men and women whom fame 
remembers. Tennyson, Carlyle, Lytton, Monckton 
Milnes, were often at Devonshire-terrace. Edinburgh 
friends made him regular visits in the spring-time : 
Jeffrey, Lord Murray, Sir William Allan, Lord Robert- 
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son, and others. The painters gathered about him : 
Landseer, Eastlake, Leslie, Frith, Ward ; and, of 
course, the leading members of the dramatic profession. 
Miss Helen Faucit, Sims Reeves, Phelps, Webster, Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley. George Henry Lewes he had an 
old and great regard for ; among other men of letters 
should not be forgotten Thomas Ingoldsby, Charles 
Knight, and R. H. Home. It will introduce the last 
and not least honoured name into the list of his ac- 
quaintances and friends, if the story be told of his 
amusing little interruption one day to Professor Owen's 
description of a telescope of huge dimensions, built by 
an enterprising clergyman who had taken to the study 
of the stars, and who was eager, said Owen, to see 
farther into heaven — he was going to say, than Lord 
Rosse ; if Dickens had not dryly interposed, " than his 
professional studies had enabled him to penetrate." 

Towards the end of his time at Devonshire-terrace, 
he received a letter from St. Petersburg, signed, " Trin- 
arch Ivanovitch Wredenski," which informed him that 
all his books had been translated in their entire form by 
his correspondent, though he had found an omission to 
be necessary in his version of Pickwick. He added, with 
a courtesy to our national tongue which is not forgetful 
of the claims of his own nationality, that his difficulties 
(in the Sam Weller direction and others) had arisen from 
the " impossibility of portraying faithfully the beauties 
of the original in the Russian language, which, though 
the richest in Europe in its expressiveness, is far from 
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being elaborate enough for literature like other civilized 
languages." He had, however, he assured Dickens, 
been unremitting in his efforts to live with his thoughts ; 
and the exalted opinion he had formed of them was 
attended by only one wish, that such a writer " could but 
have expanded under a Russian sky ! " Still, his fate 
was an enviable one. " For the last eleven years your 
name has enjoyed a wide celebrity in Russia, and from 
the banks of the Neva to the remotest parts of Siberia 
you are read with avidity. Your Dombey continues to 
inspire with enthusiasm the whole of literary Russia." 
Much did he delight in the good Wredenski ; and for 
a long time, on anything going " contrairy " in the 
public or private direction with him, he would say he 
had ordered his portmanteau to be packed for the more 
sympathizing and congenial climate of "the remotest 
parts of Siberia." 



CHAPTER XII 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 
1849-185O 

It was at the close of 1848, whilst taking a few days 
holiday with his friends Leech and Mark Lemon, that 
Dickens first saw Yarmouth. He declared it " the 
strangest place in the wide world," and added, " I shall 
certainly try my hand at it." His mind was busy with 
a new book, and, as usual at such times, he needed 
frequent change of place. In January, 1849, "^^^ ^orn 
his eighth child, named Henry Fielding, and in 
February he went to Brighton, where a characteristic 
adventure signalized his visit. He had not been a week 
in his lodgings, where Leech and his wife joined him, 
when both his landlord and the daughter of his landlord 
went raving mad, and the lodgers were driven away to 
a hotel. " If you could have heard the cursing and 
crying of the two ; could have seen the physician and 
nurse quoited out into the passage by the madman at 
the hazard of their lives ; could have seen Leech and 
me flying to the doctor's rescue ; could have seen 
our wives pulling us back ; could have seen the 
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M.D. faint with fear ; could have seen three other 
M.Ds. come to his aid ; with an atmosphere of Mrs. 
Gamps, straight waistcoats, struggling friends and 
servants, surrounding the whole, you would have said 
it was quite worthy of me, and quite in keeping with 
my usual proceedings." The letter ended with a word 
on what then his thoughts were full of, but for which 
no name had been found. " A sea-fog to-day, but 
yesterday inexpressibly delicious. My mind running 
like a high sea on names — not satisfied yet, though." 
He had decided for a change to write his new novel in 
the first person, but not yet had the idea occurred to him 
of using the experiences of his own childhood. The 
selection of a title, without which he never could begin 
writing, cost him much trouble. First of all he thought 
of:— 

" Mags diversions. 
Being the personal History of 
Mr. Thomas Mag the Younger, 
Of Blunderstone House ; " 

and after many changes came this form : — 

^^The Copperfield Survey of the World as it Rolled. 
Being the personal history, experience, and obser- 
vation, of David Copperfield the Younger, of 
Blunderstone Rookery," — 

under which he began to write. 

But his completion of the second chapter defined to 
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him, more clearly than before, the character of the book, 
and the propriety of rejecting everything not strictly 
personal from the name given to it. The words pro- 
posed, therefore, became ultimately these only : " The 
Personal History, Adventures, Experience, and Observa- 
tion of David Copperfield the Younger, of Blunderstone 
Rookery, which he never meant to be published on any 
account." And with this name, the book was finally 
launched on the ist of May. A few days later, Dickens 
gave a dinner party ; among his guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle, Thackeray and Rogers, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Douglas Jerrold and the artist Hablot Browne. Carlyle, 
when inquiry was made about his health, replied that 
he was "a lone lorne creature, and everything went 
contrairy with him." 

His novel once begun, the story bore him irresistibly 
along ; he was never less troubled by difficulties of plot 
or by breaks in his invention. In July he went to 
Broadstairs, and wrote the fourth number, in which he 
interwove with the history of little David Copperfield 
those pages of autobiography which he had already lying 
by him. This number finished, he went for the rest 
of the summer to Bonchurch, which at first delighted 
him. But the relaxing climate soon began to affect his 
health ; a letter of this date describes the matter in his 
own inimitable way. 

" The first salubrious effect of which the Patient 
becomes conscious is an almost continual feeling of 
sickness, accompanied with great prostration of strength, 
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so that his legs tremble under him, and his arms quiver 
when he wants to take hold of any object. An extra- 
ordinary disposition to sleep (except at night, when his 
rest, in the event of his having any, is broken by 
incessant dreams) is always present at the same time ; 
and, if he have anything to do requiring thought and 
attention, this overpowers him to such a degree that he 
can only do it in snatches ; lying down on beds in the 
fitful intervals. Extreme depression of mind, and a 
disposition to shed tears from morning to night, de- 
velopes itself at the same period. If the Patient happen 
to have been a good walker, he finds ten miles an insup- 
portable distance ; in the achievement of which his legs 
are so unsteady, that he goes from side to side of the 
road like a drunken man. If he happen to have ever 
possessed any energy of any kind, he finds it quenched 
in a dull stupid languor. He has no purpose, power, 
or object in existence whatever. When he brushes his 
hair in the morning, he is so weak that he is obliged 
to sit upon a chair to do it. He is incapable of reading, 
at all times. And his bilious system is so utterly over- 
thrown, that a ball of boiling fat appears to be always 
behind the top of the bridge of his nose, simmering 
between his haggard eyes. If he should have caught 
a cold, he will find it impossible to get rid of it, as 
his system is wholly incapable of making any effort. 
His cough will be deep, monotonous and constant. 
' The faithful watch-dog's honest bark ' will be nothing 
to it. He will abandon all present idea of overcoming 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD. CORRECTED PROOF. CHAP. XIV. 185O. 



it, and will content himself with keeping an 
eye upon his blood vessels to preserve them 
whole and sound." He wrote here, however, 
his number five in which the amiable Mr. 
Dick first appeared. Mr. Dick's haunting 
delusion was originally a "bull in a china 
shop," but in the proof this was changed and 
became " King Charles's head " — a journalist's 
quotation for evermore. 

In the winter, his eldest son went to Eton 
(a not insignificant fact for those who would 
understand Dickens's many-sided character) ; 
and in the summer of 1850 was born to him 
a third daughter, named Dora, whose death 
in infancy has already been mentioned. The 
name, indeed, may seem to have been ominous, 
for just at this time was decided the fate of 
Copperfield's Dora. In March, 1851, he 
suffered another loss by the death of his 
father. Mr. John Dickens was buried at 
Highgate Cemetery, and the stone placed over 
him by his son bore tribute to his "zealous, 
useful, cheerful spirit." It is well known 
that the elder Dickens furnished suggestions 
[^1 for the character of Mr. Micawber (as his 
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wife did for Mrs. Nickleby). "Whilst Copperfield 
was in progress, all that had been best in him came 
more and more vividly back to its author's memory ; 
as time wore on, nothing else was remembered. We 
have seen in what way Dickens was moved or inspired 
by the rough lessons of his boyhood, and the ground- 
work of Mr. Micawber's character was then undoubtedly 
laid ; but the rhetorical exuberance impressed itself upon 
him later, and from this, as it expanded and developed 
in a thousand amusing ways, the full-length figure took 
its great charm. Thus, it delighted Dickens to re- 
member that it was of one of his connections his father 
wrote a celebrated sentence : " And I must express my 
tendency to believe that his longevity is (to say the least 
of it) extremely problematical ; " and that it was to 
another, who had been insisting somewhat obtrusively on 
dissenting and nonconforming superiorities, he addressed 
words which deserve to be no less celebrated : " The 
Supreme Being must be an entirely different individual 
from what I have every reason to believe Him to be, 
if He would care in the least for the society of your 
relations." There was a laugh in the enjoyment of all 
this, no doubt, but with it much personal fondness ; and 
the feeling of the creator of Micawber, as he thus 
humoured and remembered the foibles of his original, 
found its counterpart in that of his readers for the 
creation itself, as its part was played out in the story. 
Nobody likes Micawber less for his follies ; and Dickens 
liked his father more, the more he recalled his whimsical 
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qualities. Many years later he wrote : — " The longer 
I live, the better man I think him." 

Another instance of portraiture from the living in 
this same book may here be mentioned. " I have had 
the queerest adventure this morning," he wrote (28th 
December, 1849) on the eve of his tenth number, " the 
receipt of the enclosed from Miss Mowcher ! It is 
serio-comic, but there is no doubt one is wrong in 
being tempted to use such a power." Thinking a 
grotesque little oddity among his acquaintance to be 
safe from recognition, he had given way, in the first 
outburst of fun that had broken out around the fancy, 
to the temptation of copying too closely peculiarities 
of figure and face amounting in effect to deformity. 
He was shocked at discovering the pain he had given, 
and at once wrote to the complainant, that he was 
grieved and surprised beyond measure, that he had 
not intended her altogether, that all his characters, being 
made up out of many people, were composite, and never 
individual, that the chair (for table) and other matters 
were undoubtedly from her, but that other traits were 
not hers at all ; and that in Miss Mowcher's " Ain't 
I volatile ? " his friends had quite correctly recognized 
the favourite utterance of a different person: that 
he felt nevertheless he had done wrong, and would 
now do anything to repair it. He had intended to 
employ the character in an unpleasant way, but he 
would, whatever the risk or inconvenience, change it 
all, so that nothing but an agreeable impression should 
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be left. The reader will remember how this was 
managed, and that the thirty-second chapter went far 
to undo what the twenty-second had done. 

His principal hesitation occurred in connection with 
the child-wife Dora, who had become a great favourite 
as he went on. On these and other points a few illus- 
trative words from his letters will properly find a place 
here. " Copperfield half done," he wrote of the second 
number on the 6th of June. " I feel, thank God, quite 
confident in the story. I have a move in it ready for 
this month ; another for next ; and another for the 
next." "I think it is necessary "( 1 5th of November) 
" to decide against the special pleader. Your reasons 
quite suffice. I am not sure but that the banking house 
might do. I will consider it in a walk." " Banking 
business impracticable" (17th of November) "on ac- 
count of the confinement : which would stop the story, 
I foresee. I have taken, for the present at all events, 
the proctor. I am wonderfully in harness, and nothing 
galls or frets." " Copperfield dione," (20th of November) 
" after two days' very hard work indeed ; and I think 
a smashing number. His first dissipation I hope will 
be found worthy of attention, as a piece of grotesque 
truth." "I feel a great hope " (23rd of January, 1850) 
" that I shall be remembered by little Em'ly, a good 
many years to come." "I begin to have my doubts 
of being able to join you" (20th of February), "for 
Copperfield runs high, and must be done to-morrow. 
But I'll do it if possible, and strain every nerve. Some 
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beautiful comic love, I hope, in the number." "Still 
undecided about Dora " (7th of May), " but must 
decide to-day." "I have been" (Tuesday, 20th of 
August) " very hard at work these three days, and 
have still Dora to kill. But with good luck I may 
do it to-morrow. Am eschewing all sorts of things 
that present themselves to my fancy — coming in such 
crowds ! " 

The last number of Copperfield appeared in November, 
1850, and, as usual, a dinner celebrated the occasion. 
The scene was the Star and Garter at Richmond ; 
Thackeray and Tennyson joined in the celebration. 

Dickens had never stood so high in reputation as 
at this moment. From the first, Copperfield had sur- 
passed in popularity, though not in sale, all his previous 
books excepting Pickwick. If the power was not greater 
than in Chuzzlewit, the subject had more attractiveness ; 
there was more variety of incident, with a freer play 
of character ; and there was withal a suspicion, which, 
though general and vague, had sharpened interest not 
a little, that underneath the fiction lay something of 
the author's life. How much was not known by the 
world until he had passed away. But too much has 
been assumed, from those revelations, of a full identity 
of Dickens with his hero, and of a supposed intention 
that his own character as well as parts of his career 
should be expressed in the narrative. The reader 
can judge for himself how far the childish experiences 
are likely to have given the turn to his genius ; but 
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it would be the greatest mistake to imagine anything 
like a complete identity of the fictitious novelist with 
the real one, beyond the Hungerford scenes ; or to 
suppose that the youth, who then received his first 
harsh schooling in life, came out of it as little harmed 
or hardened as David did. The language of the fiction 
reflects only faintly the narrative of the actual fact ; 
and the man whose character it helped to form was 
expressed not less faintly in the Impulsive impression- 
able youth incapable of resisting the leading of others, 
and only disciplined into self-control by the later griefs 
of his entrance into manhood. Indeed, after the early 
chapters, David Copperfield cannot be called an auto- 
biographical novel ; David, grown up, is certainly not 
" the hero of his own story," in the sense, for example, 
that Barry Lyndon is, or Jane Eyre. Just as little 
he can be considered as a picture of a literary man. 
He is an interested narrator of the story, and this 
suffices for Dickens's purpose. 

That the incidents arise easily, and to the very end 
connect themselves naturally and unobtrusively with the 
characters of which they are a part, is to be said perhaps 
more truly of this than of any other of Dickens's novels. 
There is a profusion of distinct and distinguishable 
people, and a prodigal wealth of detail ; but unity of drift 
or purpose is apparent always. Everything in the for- 
tunes of the actors warns us to strengthen our generous 
emotions and to guard the purities of home. It is 
easy thus to account for the supreme popularity of 
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Copperfield. The author's own favourite people in it 
were the Peggotty group ; and perhaps he was not far 
wrong. It has been their fate, as with all the leading 
figures of his invention, to pass their names into the 
language, and become types ; and he has nowhere given 
happier embodiment to that purity of homely goodness, 
which, by the kindly and all-reconciling influences of 
humour, may exalt into comeliness and even grandeur 
the clumsiest forms of humanity. The story of Emily 
and Steerforth illustrates Dickens's weaker side (this, 
of course, was at once put on to the stage), but he 
himself thoroughly believed in it, and, if the situation 
be melodramatic, the descriptive writing in the chapter 
of the wreck is among his finest things. " I have been 
tremendously at work these two days," he wrote in 
September, 1850, "eight hours at a stretch yesterday, 
and six hours and a half to-day, with the Ham and 
Steerforth chapter, which has completely knocked me 
over — utterly defeated me." 

In this book Dickens's humour is seen at its 
sweetest, and nothing in fact, from this point of view, 
excels the story of David and Dora's housekeeping. 
The same soft note is struck in many of the characters, 
as, for instance, in the country undertaker who makes 
up in fulness of heart for scantness of breath, and has so 
litde of the vampire propensity of the town undertaker 
in Chuzzlewit, that he dares not even inquire after friends 
who are ill for fear of unkindly misconstruction. The 
test of a master in creative fiction, according to Hazlitt, 
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is less in contrasting characters that are unlike than in 
distinguishing those that are like ; and to many examples 
of the art in Dickens, such as the Shepherd and Chad- 
band, Creakle and Squeers,' Charley Bates and the 
Dodger, Guppy and Wemmick, Mr. Jaggers and Mr. 
Vholes, Samson Brass and Conversation Kenge, Jack 
Bunsby, Captain Cuttle, and Bill Barley, the Perkers 
and Pells, the Dodsons and Foggs, Sarah Gamp and 
Betsy Prig, and a host of others, is to be added the 
nicety of distinction between those eminent furnishers 
of funerals, Mr. Mould and Messrs. Omer and Joram. 
All the mixed mirth and sadness of the story are 
skilfully drawn into the handling of this portion of it ; 
and, amid wooings and preparations for weddings and 
church-ringing bells for baptisms, the steadily-going 
rat-tat of the hammer on the coffin Is heard. None 
of Dickens's works is without elements of vitality, but 
David Copperfield promises to last longer than any 
other of his books. For it contains, perhaps, less of 
what is temporary than any of the other novels, and 
makes securer appeal, throughout, to the permanent 
interest of mankind. 



CHAPTER XIII 

BLEAK HOUSE AND HARD TIMES 
1852-I854 

Having said good-bye to Devonshire-terrace, Dickens 
spent the summer of 1 8 5 1 in his favourite Fort House. 
It was his last holiday at Broadstairs, which, with the 
change of times, had lost its former charm : he bade it 
a pleasant adieu in the sketch of " Our Watering-place," 
in Household Words. October saw him in his new 
London home, Tavistock House. 

He was anxious to be at work on a new book, and 
the wonted restlessness had hold upon him. " I sit 
down," he wrote to Forster, " between whiles to think 
of a new story, and, as it begins to grow, such 3 
torment of a desire to be anywhere but where I am, 
and to be going I don't know where, I don't know 
why, takes hold of me, that it is like being driven away. 
If I had a passport, I sincerely believe I shoulu have 
gone to Switzerland the night before last." By the 
end of November, his subject was found, and the book 
begun. The title which he had at first in mind was 
'Tom-all-alone s^ for he intended to make Jo the hero of 
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the story ; but this was changed to Bleak House. The 
first number appeared in March, 1852, and, a fortnight 
later, was born his last child, the seventh son, named 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Dickens was encouraged and strengthened in his 
design of assailing Chancery abuses and delays by 




FORT HOUSE, BROADSTAIRS. 



" In a bay window in a one-pair sits from nine o'clock to one a gentleman with 
rather long hair and no neckcloth, who writes and grins" (p. ii8), 

receiving, a few days after the appearance of his first 
number, a striking pamphlet on the subject containing 
details so apposite that he took from them, without 
change in any material point, the memorable case related 
in his fifteenth chapter. The suit aiFected a single farm, 
in value not more than ;^i200, but all that its owner 
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possessed in the world, against which a bill had been 
filed for a ;^300 legacy left in the will bequeathing the 
farm. In reality there was only one defendant, but in 
the bill, by the rule of the Court, there were seventeen ; 
and, after two years had been occupied over the seven- 
teen answers, everything had to begin over again because 
an eighteenth had been accidentally omitted. "What 
a mockery of justice this is," said the author of the 
pamphlet, "the facts speak for themselves, and I can 
personally vouch for their accuracy. The costs already 
incurred In reference to this ;^300 legacy are not less 
than from ;^8oo to ;C900, and the parties are no 
forwarder. Already near five years have passed by, 
and the plaintiff would be glad to give up his chance 
of the legacy if he could escape from his liability to 
costs, while the defendants who own the little farm 
left by the testator, have scarce any other prospect 
before them than ruin." 

Before the year closed, the time to which his pub- 
lishing arrangements with Messrs. Bradbury and Evans 
were limited had expired, but, at his suggestion, the 
fourth share in such books as he might write, which 
they had now received for eight years, was continued to 
them on the understanding that the publishers' per- 
centage should no longer be charged in the partnership 
accounts, and with a power reserved to himself to with- 
draw when he pleased. Early in the new year, he was 
entertained at a banquet at Birmingham, an occasion 
made memorable by an offer to give a couple of readings 
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from his books at the following Christmas, in aid of the 
new Midland Institute. It was his first formal under- 
taking to read in public. 

His eldest son had now left Eton, and the boy's 
wishes pointing at the time to a mercantile career, he 
was sent to Leipzig for completion of his education. 
At this date the overstrain of attempting too much, 
brought upon him by the necessities of his weekly 
periodical, became first apparent in Dickens. Not 
unfrequently a complaint strange upon his lips fell 
from him. " Hypochondriacal whisperings tell me that 
I am rather overworked. The spring does not seem 
to fly back again directly, as it always did when I put 
my own work aside, and had nothing else to do. Yet I 
have everything to keep me going with a brave heart. 
Heaven knows ! " Courage and hopefulness he well 
might derive from the Increasing sale of Bleak House, 
which had risen to nearly forty thousand (that of Copper- 
field had never exceeded twenty-five thousand), but he 
could no longer bear easily what he carried so lightly of 
old, and enjoyments with work were too much for him. 
"What with Bleak House and Household Words and 
Child's History " (he dictated from week to week the 
papers which formed that little book, and cannot be said 
to have quite hit the mark with it), " and Miss Coutts's 
Home, and the invitations to feasts and festivals, I 
really feel as if my head would split like a fired shell if 
I remained here." 

He escaped to Boulogne, where he stayed from 
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June to the end of September, 1853. He had taken a 
house on the high ground near the Calais road ; it stood 
in the midst of a large garden, with wood and waterfall, 
a conservatory opening on a great bank of roses, and 
paths and gates on one side to the ramparts, on the 
other to the sea. There was a capital proprietor and 
landlord, M. Beaucourt, for whom Dickens conceived 
a great liking. " He is such a liberal fellow that I can't 
bear to ask him for anything, since he instantly supplies 
it, whatever it is. The things he has done in respect 
of unreasonable bedsteads and washing-stands, I blush 
to think of. I observed the other day in one of the 
side gardens — there are gardens on each side of the 
house too — a place where I thought the Comic Country- 
man " (a name he was giving just then to his youngest 
boy) " must infallibly trip over, and make a little descent 
of a dozen feet. So I said, ' M. Beaucourt ' — who 
instantly pulled oiF his cap and stood bareheaded — ' there 
are some spare pieces of wood lying by the cow-house, 
if you would have the kindness to have them laid across 
here, I think it would be safer.' ' Ah, mon dieu, sir,' 
said M. Beaucourt, ' it must be iron. This is not a 
portion of the property where you would like to see 
wood.' ' But iron is so expensive,' said I, ' and it really 

is not worth while ' ' Sir, pardon me a thousand 

times,' said M. Beaucourt, ' it shall be iron. Assuredly 
and perfectly it shall be iron.' ' Then, M. Beaucourt,' 
said I, ' I shall be glad to pay a moiety of the cost.' 
< Sir,' said M. Beaucourt, ' never ! ' " 
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Here, in the month of August, he finished Bleak 
House. Perhaps owing to the strictures of his more 
foolish critics, Dickens had at last set himself to make a 
story which should be "well constructed," in other 
words, tcK^ontrive an ingenious " plot." It was a pity- 
that he should ever have made such an effort, for he is 
always at his best in straightforward, natural narrative, 
and the constant abuse of coincidence makes the story 
of Bleak House anything but convincing. On the other 
hand, jt has the artistic merit of unity of motive ; every 
person, every incident, helps to produce the effect that 
was aimed at ; we live, throughout, in the " valley of 
the shadow of the law," and are stifled by the fog which 
prevails there. The detail is admirable ; picturesque, 
lurid, pathetic scenes show the writer in all his strength 
(although for pathos we must look to " Charley " rather 
than to " Joe "), an d humour of jnany-Jaftdybut mostly 
a trifle griai^jrelieves the squalor^ofjii&'Subject. The 
legal world, from Lord Chancellor to office-boy, is 
revealed to us as only Dickens could do it ; Guppy, 
Snagsby, Kenge, Vholes, Tulkinghorn, Bucket, are 
names each recalling an unforgettable portrait. In 
Mr. Chadband we have a remote successor of Stiggins, 
more finely humorous than that early bit of satire. 
Less successfully depicted is the world of Chesney 
Wold, but there, too, we have touches of the master 
hand, some of much significance, as, for instance, the 
conversation between Sir Leicester and the iron master, 
Richard Cars tone does not greatly move us, and as for 
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Esther Summersorij her part in the book was a jmstgJce. 
The first"person narrative in Copperfield was supremely 
happy, but these autobiographic chapters in Bleak House 
sin against all verisimilitude, and for the most part may 
be read in entire forgetfulness of the supposed writer. 

TwQ.^f the characters in Bleak House were sketched 
fros^^-ie«4s of_the author. In Mr, Boythorn it was 
easy to detect a resemblance to Walter Savage Landor ; 
this — Landor being little known to the great public — 
was not much spoken of at the time ; but Harold Skim- 
pole, recognizable for Leigh Hunt, led to much remark. 
In Landor's case ludicrous traits were employed to 
enrich without impairing an attractive person in the 
tale, whereas to Skimpole was assigned a part in the 
plot which no fascinating foibles or gaieties of speech 
could redeem from contempt. Though a want of con- 
sideration was thus shown to the friend whom the 
character would be likely to recall to many readers, 
it is nevertheless very certain that the intention of 
Dickens was not at first, or at any time, an unkind one. 
He erred from thoughtlessness only. Hunt's philosophy 
of moneyed obligations, always, though loudly, half 
jocosely proclaimed, and his ostentatious wilfulness in 
the humouring of that or any other theme on which 
he cared for the time to expatiate, had so often seemed 
to Dickens to be whimsical and attractive, that, wanting 
an "airy quality" for the man he invented, this of 
Hunt occurred to him ; and "partly for that reason, 
and partly, he has since often grieved to think, for the 
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pleasure it afforded to find a delightful manner repro- 
ducing itself under his hand, he yielded to the tempta- 
tion of too often making the character speak like his 
old friend." This apology was made after Hunt's death, 
in a paper in All the Tear Round, and mentioned a 
revision of the first sketch, so as to render it less like, 
at the suggestion of two other friends of Hunt. The 
friends were Procter (Barry Cornwall) and Forster ; the 
feeling having been Forster's from the first that the 
likeness was too like. Procter did not immediately 
think so, but a little reflection brought him to that 
opinion. " You will see from the enclosed," Dickens 
wrote (17th of March, 1852), "that Procter is much of 
my mind. I will nevertheless go through the character 
again in the course of the afternoon, and soften down 
words here and there." But before the day closed 
Procter had again written to him, and next morning this 
was the result. " I have again gone over every part 
of it very carefully, and I think I have made it much 
less like. I have also changed Leonard to Harold. 
I have no right to give Hunt pain, and I am so bent 
upon not doing it that I wish you would look at all the 
proof once more, and indicate any particular place in 
which you feel it particularly like. Whereupon I will 
alter that place." 

Upon the whole the alterations were considerable, 
but the radical wrong remained. The pleasant, sparkling, 
airy talk, which could not be mistaken, identified with 
odious qualities a friend only known to the writer by 
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attractive ones ; and for this there was no excuse. 
Perhaps the only person acquainted with the original 
who failed to recognize the copy, was the original 
himself (a common case) ; but good-natured friends 
in time told Hunt everything, and painful explanations 
followed, where nothing was possible to Dickens but 
what amounted to a friendly evasion of the points really 
at issue. The time for redress had gone. Very 
earnestly, nevertheless, did he strive to set Hunt up again 
in his own esteem. " Separate in your own mind," he 
said to him, " what you see of yourself from what other 
people tell you that they see. As it has given you so 
much pain, I take it at its worst, and say I am deeply 
sorry, and that I feel I did wrong in doing it. I should 
otherwise have taken it at its best, and ridden off upon 
what I strongly feel to be the truth, that there is nothing 
in it that should have given you pain. Every one in 
writing must speak from points of his experience, and so 
I of mine with you ; but when I have felt it was going too 
close I stopped myself, and the most blotted parts of my 
MS. are those in which I have been striving hard to 
make the impression I was writing from, unlike you. 
The diary-writing I took from Haydon, not from you. 
I now first learn from yourself that you ever set anything 
to music, and I could not have copied thai from you. 
The character is not you, for there are traits in it 
common to fifty thousand people besides, and I did not 
fancy you would ever recognize it. Under similar 
disguises my own father and mother are in my 
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books, and you might as well see your likeness in 
Micawber." 

Much in need of rest, Dickens went in the autumn 
for a couple of months to Italy, accompanied by Wilkie 
Collins and the painter, Augustus Egg. The first halt 
(after a week or two in Switzerland) was at Genoa, 
which, in spite of changes, pleased him as much as ever ; 
thence they went by sea to Naples, " one of the most 
odious places," Dickens declared, " on the face of the 
earth. The general degradation impresses me like foul 
air." A little adventure which he had here is delight- 
fully told in one of his letters. He was engaged to 
dine with Mr. Lowther, the English charge d'affaires. 
" I went in an open carriage from the hotel in all state, 
and the coachman to my surprise pulled up at the end 
of the Chiaja. * Behold the house,' says he, * of il Signor 
Larthoor ' — at the same time pointing with his whip 
into the seventh heaven where the early stars where 
shining. ' But the Signor Larthorr,' says I, ' lives at 
Pausilippo.' ' It is true,' says the coachman (still point- 
ing to the evening star), ' but he lives high up the Salita 
Sant' Antonio where no carriage ever yet ascended, and 
that is the house ' (evening star as aforesaid), ' and one 
must go on foot. Behold the Salita Sant' Antonio ! ' 
I went up it, a mile and a half I should think. I got 
into the strangest places among the wildest Neapolitans ; 
kitchens, washing-places, archways, stables, vineyards ; 
was baited by dogs, and answered, in profoundly unin- 
telligible language, from behind lonely locked doors, in 
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cracked female voices, quaking with fear ; but could 
hear of no such Englishman, nor any Englishman. 
By-and-by I came upon a polenta-shop in the clouds, 
where an old Frenchman with an umbrella like a faded 
tropical leaf (it had not rained in Naples for six weeks) 
was staring at nothing at all, with a snuff-box in his 
hand. To him I appealed, concerning the Signor 
Larthoor. * Sir,' said he, with the sweetest politeness, 
' can you speak French ? ' ' Sir,' said I, ' a little.' ' Sir,' 
said he, * I presume the Signor Loothere ' — you will 
observe that he changed the name according to the 
custom of his country — ' is an Englishman .'' ' I admitted 
that he was the victim of circumstances and had that 
misfortune. * Sir,' said he, ' one word more. Has he 
a servant with a wooden leg ? ' * Great heaven, sir,' 
said I, ' how do I know ? I should think not, but it is 
possible.' ' It is always,' said the Frenchman, ' possible. 
Almost all the things of the world are always possible.' 
' Sir,' said I — you may imagine my condition and dismal 
sense of my own absurdity by this time — ' that is true.' 
He then took an immense pinch of snufF, wiped the 
dust oif his umbrella, led me to an arch commanding a 
wonderful view of the Bay of Naples, and pointed deep 
into the earth from which I had mounted. 'Below 
there, near the lamp, one finds an Englishman with a 
servant with a wooden leg. It is always possible that 
he is the Signor Loothere.' I had been asked at six 
o'clock, and it was now getting on for seven. I went 
back in a state of perspiration and misery not to be 
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described, and without the faintest hope of finding the 
spot. But as I was going farther down to the lamp 
I saw the strangest staircase up a dark corner, with a 
man in a white waistcoat (evidently hired) standing at 
the bottom of it fuming. I dashed in at a venture, 
found it was the house, made the most of the whole 
story, and achieved much popularity. The best of it 
was that as nobody ever did find the place, Lowther had 
put a servant at the bottom of the Salita to wait ' for 
an English gentleman ' ; but the servant (as he presently 
pleaded), deceived by the moustache, had allowed the 
English gentleman to pass unchallenged." 

From Naples they went to Rome, where they found 
Lockhart "fearfully weak and broken, yet hopeful of 
himself, too " (he died the following year) ; smoked 
and drank punch with David Roberts, then painting 
every day with Louis Haghe in St. Peter's ; and took 
the old walks. Of course he visited the theatres, and 
one there was, of the smallest pretension, which he 
keenly enjoyed. He had heard it said in his old time 
in Genoa that the finest Marionetti were here ; and 
now, after great difficulty, he discovered the company 
in a sort of stable attached to a decayed palace. " It 
was a wet night, and there was no audience but a party 
of French officers and ourselves. We all sat together. 
I never saw anything more amazing than the perform- 
ance — altogether only an hour long, but managed by 
as many as ten people, for we saw them all go behind, 
at the ringing of a bell. The saving of a young lady 
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by a good fairy from the machinations of an enchanter, 
coupled with the comic business of her servant Pulci- 
nella (the Roman Punch), formed the plot of the first 
piece. A scolding old peasant woman, who always 
leaned forward to scold and put her hands in the 
pockets of her apron, was incredibly natural. Pulci- 
nella, so airy, so merry, so life-like, so graceful, he 
was irresistible. To see him carrying an umbrella over 
his mistress's head in a storm, talking to a prodigious 
giant whom he met in the forest, and going to bed 
with a pony, were things never to be forgotten. And 
so delicate are the hands of the people who move them, 
that every puppet was an Italian, and did exactly what 
an Italian does. If he pointed at any object, if he 
saluted anybody, if he laughed, if he cried, he did it 
as never Englishman did it since Britain first at Heaven's 
command arose — arose — arose, etc. There was a ballet 
afterwards, on the same scale, and we came away really 
quite enchanted with the delicate drollery of the thing. 
French officers more than ditto." 

From Rome they posted to Florence, and thence to 
Venice. Dickens's formerly expressed notions as to art 
and pictures in Italy received confirmation at this visit. 
" I am more than ever confirmed in my conviction that 
one of the great uses of travelling is to encourage a 
man to think for himself, to be bold enough always to 
declare without offence that he does think for himself, 
and to overcome the villainous meanness of professing 
what other people have professed, when he knows (if 
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he has capacity to originate an opinion) that his pro- 
fession is untrue. There are pictures by Tintoretto in 
Venice more delightful and masterly than it is possible 
sufficiently to express. His Assembly of the Blest I 
do believe to be, take it all in all, the most wonderful 
and charming picture ever painted. Your guide-book 
writer, representing the general swarm of humbugs, 
rather patronizes Tintoretto as a man of some sort of 
merit ; and (bound to follow Eustace, Forsyth, and all 
the rest of them) directs you, on pain of being broke 
for want of gentility in appreciation, to go into ecstasies 
with things that have neither imagination, nature, pro- 
portion, possibility, nor anything else in them. You 
immediately obey, and tell your son to obey. He tells 
his son, and he tells his, and so the world gets at three- 
fourths of its frauds and miseries." 

The last place visited was Turin, where the travellers 
arrived on the 5th of December, finding it, with a 
brightly shining sun, intensely cold, and freezing hard. 
To Dickens's remarks on the Sardinian race, and to 
what he says of the exile of the noblest Italians, the 
momentous events of the few following years gave 
striking comment ; nor could better proof be aiForded 
of the judgment he brought to the observation of what 
passed before him. " The contrast this part of Italy 
presents to the rest is amazing. Beautifully made 
railroads, admirably managed ; cheerful, active people ; 
spirit, energy, life, progress. In Milan, in every street, 
the noble palace of some exile is a barrack, and dirty 
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soldiers are lolling out of magnificent windows — it 
seems as if the whole place were being gradually 
absorbed into soldiers. In Naples, something like a 
hundred thousand troops. ' I knew,' I said to a certain 
Neapolitan Marchese there whom I had known before, 
and who came to see me the night after I arrived, ' I 
knew a very remarkable gentleman when I was last 
here, who had never been out of his own country, but 
was perfectly acquainted with English literature, and 
had taught himself to speak English in that wonderful 
manner that no one could have known him for a 
foreigner ; I am very anxious to see him again, but 
I forget his name.' He named him, and his face fell 
directly. ' Dead ? ' said I — ' In exile.' ' O dear me ! ' 
said I, ' I had looked forward to seeing him again, more 
than any one I was acquainted with in the country.' 
' What would you have ? ' says the Marchese in a low 
voice. ' He was a remarkable man — full of knowledge, 
full of spirit, full of generosity. Where should he be 
but in exile ? Where could he be ? ' We said not 
another word about it, but I shall always remember 
the short dialogue." 

From this trip Dickens was home again in the 
middle of December, 1853, and he kept his promise 
to his Birmingham friends by reading in their Town 
Hall his Christmas Carol on the 27th, and his Cricket 
on the Hearth on the 29th of that month. The enthu- 
siasm was great, and he consented to read his Carol a 
second time, on Friday the 30th, if seats were reserved 
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for working men at prices within their means. The 
result was an addition of between four and five hundred 
pounds to the funds for establishment of the new 
Institute. Other applications then followed to such 
extent that limits to compliance had to be put ; and a 
letter of the i6th of May, 1854, is one of many that 
express both the difficulty in which he found himself, 
and his much-desired expedient for solving it. " The 
objection you suggest to paid public lecturing does not 
strike me at all. It is worth consideration, but I do 
not think there is anything in it. On the contrary, if 
the lecturing would have any motive power at all (like 
my poor father this, in the sound !), I believe it would 
tend the other way. In the Colchester matter, I had 
already received a letter from the Colchester magnate, 
to whom I had honestly replied that I stood pledged 
to Christmas readings at Bradford and at Reading, and 
could in no kind of reason do more in the public way." 
The promise to the people of Reading was for Talfourd's 
sake ; the other was given after the Birmingham nights, 
when an institute in Bradford asked similar help, and 
offered a fee of fifty pounds. At first this was enter- 
tained ; but was abandoned with some reluctance, upon 
the argument that to become publicly a reader must 
alter without improving his position publicly as a writer, 
and that it was a change to be justified only when the 
higher calling should have failed of the old success. 
Thus yielding for the time, he nevertheless soon found 
the question rising again with the same importunity ; 
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his position to it being always that of a man assenting 
against his will that it should rest in abeyance. But 
nothing farther was resolved on yet. The readings 
mentioned came off as promised, in aid of public 
objects ; and besides others, two years later, for the 
family of a friend, he had given the like liberal help 
to institutes in Folkestone, Chatham, and again in 
Birmingham, Peterborough, Sheffield, Coventry, and 
Edinburgh, before the question settled itself finally in 
the announcement for paid public Readings issued by 
him in 1858. 

This is the place to speak of the children's theatricals, 
which were the source of so much pleasure to Dickens 
himself and to his friends. They began with the first 
Twelfth Night at Tavistock House, and were renewed 
until the principal actors ceased to be children. The 
best of the performances were lorn 'Thumb and Fortunio, 
in '54 and ' ^^ ; Dickens now joining first in the revel, 
and Mark Lemon bringing into it his own clever 
children and a very mountain of child-pleasing fun in 
himself. Dickens had become very intimate with him, 
and his merry genial ways had given him unbounded 
popularity with the youngsters, who had no such favourite 
as " Uncle Mark." In Fielding's burlesque he was the 
giantess Glumdalca, and Dickens was the Ghost of 
GafFer Thumb ; the names by which they respectively 
appeared being the Infant Phenomenon and the modern 
Garrick. But the younger actors carried ofF the palm. 
There was a Lord Grizzle, at whose ballad of Miss 
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VillikinSj introduced by desire, Thackeray rolled off his 
seat in a burst of laughter that became absurdly contagious. 
In January, 1854, the story of Hard Times was 
planned and begun. It was the first story written by 
Dickens for his weekly periodical ; and in the course 
of it the old troubles of the Clock came back, with the 
difference that the greater brevity of the weekly portions 
made it easier to write them up to time, but much more 
difficult to get sufficient interest into each. " The diffi- 
culty of the space," he wrote after a week's trial, "is 
CRUSHING. Nobody can have an idea of it who has 
not had an experience of patient fiction-writing with 
some elbow-room always, and open places in perspective. 
In this form, with any kind of regard to the current 
number, there is absolutely no such thing." He went 
on, however, and more than doubled the circulation of 
his journal. An American admirer accounted for the 
vivacity of the circus-scenes by declaring that Dickens 
had "arranged with the master of Astley's Circus to 
spend many hours behind the scenes with the riders 
and among the horses ; " a thing just as likely as that 
he went into training as a stroller to qualify for Mr. 
Crummies in Nickkby. Such successes belonged to the 
experiences of his youth ; he had nothing to add to 
what his marvellous observation had made familiar from 
almost childish days ; and the glimpses we get of them 
in the Sketches by Boz are in these points as perfect as 
anything his later experience could supply. There was 
one thing nevertheless which the choice of his subject 

Q 
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made him anxious to verify while Hard Times was in 
hand ; and this was a strike in a manufacturing town. 
He had gone to Preston to see one at the end of 
January, and was somewhat disappointed. " I am afraid 
I shall not be able to get much here. Except the 
crowds at the street-corners reading the placards pro 
and con ; and the cold absence of smoke from the 
mill-chimneys ; there is very little in the streets to 
make the town remarkable. I am told that the people 
* sit at home and mope.' The delegates with the money 
from the neighbouring places come in to-day to report 
the amounts they bring ; and to-morrow the people are 
paid. When I have seen both these ceremonies, I shall 
return." The story was finished at Boulogne in July, 
and published in complete form with a dedication 
to Carlyle. It cannot be called one of Dickens's 
happiest efforts ; such praise as it merits may be best 
given in a quotation from Ruskin. " The usefulness of 
Hard 'Times" he wrote, " is with many persons seriously 
diminished, because Mr. Bounderby is a dramatic 
monster instead of a characteristic example of a worldly 
master ; and Stephen Blackpool a dramatic perfection, 
instead of a characteristic example of an honest work- 
man. But let us not lose the use of Dickens's wit and 
insight, because he chooses to speak in a circle of stage 
fire. He is entirely right in his main drift and purpose 
in every book he has written ; and all of them, but 
especially Hard Times, should be studied with close and 
earnest care by persons interested in social questions. 
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They will find much that is partial, apparently unjust ; 
but if they examine all the evidence on the other side, 
which Dickens seems to overlook, it will appear after 
all their trouble, that his view was the finally right one, 
grossly and sharply told." 

This summer he threw open to many friends his 
Tavistock House Theatre, having secured for its " lessee 
and manager Mr. Crummies ; " for its poet Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, in " an entirely new and original domestic melo- 
drama ; " and for its scene-painter " Mr. Stanfield, R.A." 
The Lighthouse^ by Wilkie Collins, was then produced, 
its actors being Mr. Crummies the manager (Dickens 
in other words), the Author of the play, Mark Lemon, 
Egg, and the manager's sister-in-law and eldest daughter. 
It was followed by the Guild farce of Mr. Nightingale's 
Diary, in which, besides the performers named, and 
Dickens in his old personation part, the manager's 
youngest daughter and Mr. Frank Stone assisted. 
The success was wonderful ; and in the three delighted 
audiences who crowded to what the bills described as 
" the smallest theatre in the world," were not a few of 
the notabilities of London, Carlyle compared Dickens's 
wild picturesqueness in the old lighthouse keeper to 
the famous figure in Nicholas Poussin's bacchanalian 
dance in the National Gallery ; and at one of the 
joyous suppers that followed on each night of the play, 
Lord Campbell told the company that he had much 
rather have written Pickwick than be Chief Justice of 
England and a peer of Parliament. 
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It may here be added that two years later, in 1856, 
Dickens spent a third (and last) season at Boulogne, the 
tenant, as before, of his friend M. Beaucourt. But this 




TAVISTOCK HOUSE. 

" Hypochondriacal whisperings tell me that I am rather overworked." 

Dickens to Forster. 1853. 



holiday had sudden and sad interruption. An epidemic 
broke out in the town, affecting the children of several 
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families known to him. He had sent his own children 
home with his wife, and the rest soon followed. Poor 
M. Beaucourt was inconsolable. "The desolation of 
the place is wretched. When Mamey and Katey went, 
Beaucourt came in and wept. He really is almost 
broken-hearted about it. He had planted all manner 
of flowers for next month, and has thrown down the 
spade and left off weeding the garden, so that it looks 
something like a dreary bird-cage with all manner of 
grasses and chickweeds sticking through the bars and 
lying in the sand. ' Such a loss, too,' he says, ' for 
Monsieur Dickens ! ' Then he looks in at the kitchen 
window (which seems to be his only relief) and sighs 
himself up the hill home." The excellent man had 
behaved with much generosity to other English tenants, 
through whom his losses had been considerable. Reply- 
ing to some questions about them, put by Dickens one 
day, he had only enlarged on their sacrifices and self- 
denials. " ' Ah, that family, unfortunate ! ' ' And you. 
Monsieur Beaucourt,' I said to him, *you are un- 
fortunate, too, God knows ! ' Upon which he said, in 
the pleasantest way in the world, ' Ah, Monsieur Dickens, 
thank you, don't speak of it ! ' — and backed himself down 
the avenue with his cap in his hand, as if he were going 
to back himself straight into the evening star, without 
the ceremony of dying first. I never did see such a 
gentle, kind heart." 



CHAPTER XIV 

LITTLE DORRIT 
1855-1857 

Between Hard Times and Little Dorrit, Dickens's principal 
literary work had been the contribution to Household 
Words of two tales for Christmas (1854 and 1855), 
which his readings afterwards made widely popular, the 
Story of Richard Doubledick, and Boots at the Holly 
Tree Inn. In the latter was related, with a charming 
naturalness and spirit, the elopement, to get married at 
Gretna Green, of two little children aged respectively 
eight and seven. At Christmas, 1855, came out the 
first number of Little Dorrit, and in April, 1857, the 
last. 

The book took its origin from the notion he had of 
a leading man for a story who should bring about all 
the mischief in it, lay it all on Providence, and say at 
every fresh calamity, " Well, it's a mercy, however, 
nobody was to blame, you know ! " The title first 
chosen, out of many suggested, was Nobody s Fault; and 
four numbers had been written, of which the first was 
on the eve of appearing, before this was changed. 
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When about to fall to work he excused himself from an 
engagement he should have kept because " the story is 
breaking out all round me, and I am going off down 
the railroad to humour it." The humouring was a 
little difficult, however ; and such indications of a droop 
in his invention as presented themselves in portions of 
Bleak House, were noticeable again. " As to the story, 
I am in the second number, and last night and this 
morning had half a mind to begin again, and work in 
what I have done, afterwards " (August 19th). It had 
occurred to him, that, by making the fellow-travellers 
at once known to each other, as the opening of the 
story stands, he had missed an effect. " It struck me 
that it would be a new thing to show people coming 
together, in a chance way, as fellow-travellers, and being 
in the same place, ignorant of one another, as happens 
in life ; and to connect them afterwards, and to make 
the waiting for that connection a part of the interest." 
The change was not made ; but the mention of it was 
one of several intimations of the altered conditions 
under which he was writing, and that the old, unstinted, 
irrepressible flow of fancy had received temporary 
check. 

He returned to London in October, to preside at a 
dinner to Thackeray on his going to lecture in America. 
It was a muster of more than sixty admiring enter- 
tainers, and Dickens's speech gave happy expression to 
the spirit that animated all, telling Thackeray not alone 
how much his friendship was prized by those present, 
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and how proud they were of his genius, but offering 
him in the name of the tens of thousands absent, who 
had never touched his hand nor seen his face, lifelong 
thanks for the treasures of mirth, wit, and wisdom 
within the yellow-covered numbers of Pendennis and 
Vanity Fair. 

In the same month he went to Paris to pass the 
winter, but had very shortly, owing to the death of a 
friend, to return for a brief visit to London. An 
incident before his return to France is worth brief 
relation. He had sallied out for one of his night walks, 
full of thoughts of his story, one wintry rainy evening 
(the 8 th of November), and "pulled himself up" out- 
side the door of Whitechapel Workhouse, at a strange 
sight which arrested him there. Against the dreary 
enclosure of the house were leaning, in the midst of the 
downpouring rain and storm, what seemed to be seven 
heaps of rags : " dumb, wet, silent horrors," he de- 
scribed them, " sphinxes set up against that dead wall, 
and no one likely to be at the pains of solving them 
until the General Overthrow." He sent in his card to 
the Master. Against him there was no ground of com- 
plaint ; he gave prompt personal attention ; but the 
casual ward was full, and there was no help. The rag- 
heaps were all girls, and Dickens gave each a shilling. 
One girl, " twenty or so," had been without food a day 
and night. "Look at me," she said, as she clutched 
the shilling, and without thanks shuffled off. So with 
the rest. There was not a single "thank you." A 
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crowd, meanwhile, only less poor than these objects of 
misery, had gathered round the scene ; but though they 
saw the seven shillings given away, they asked for no 
relief to themselves, they recognized in their sad wild 
way the other greater wretchedness, and made room in 
silence for Dickens to walk on. 

Not more tolerant of the way in which laws, meant 
to be most humane, are too often administered in 
England, he left in a day or two to resume his Little 
Dorrit in Paris. 

After two unsuccessful attempts in the new region 
of the Rue Balzac and Rue Lord Byron, he settled in 
an apartment in the Avenue des Champs Elysdes. Now 
it was he found himself more of a celebrity than when 
he had wintered in the city nine years before ; the 
feuilleton of the Moniteur was filled daily with a trans- 
lation of Chuzzlewit ; and he had soon to consider a 
proposal to publish in French his collected novels and 
tales. Before he had been a week in his new abode, 
Ary SchefFer, " a frank and noble fellow," had made his 
acquaintance ; introduced him to several distinguished 
Frenchmen ; and expressed the wish to paint him. To 
ScheiFer was also due an advantage obtained for his two 
little daughters. " Mamey and Katey are learning 
Italian, and their master is Manin of Venetian fame, the 
best and the noblest of these unhappy gentlemen. He 
came here with a wife and a beloved daughter, and they 
are both dead. SchefFer made him known to me, and 
has been, I understand, wonderfully generous and good 
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to him." Many friends from England came over to him 
during the winter. Macready left his retreat at Sher- 
borne to make him a visit of several days. Thackeray 
went to and fro between London and his mother's 
house, in the Champs Elysees too, where his daughters 
were. Paris for the time was also the home of Robert 
Lytton, who belonged to the Embassy, of the Sartorises, 
of the Brownings, and of others whom Dickens liked and 
cared for. 

At the first play he went to, the performance was 
stopped while the news of the last Crimean engagement, 
just issued in a supplement to the Moniteur, was read 
from the stage. " It made not the faintest effect upon 
the audience ; and even the hired claqueurs, who had 
been absurdly loud during the piece, seemed to consider 
the war was not at all within their contract, and were as 
stagnant as ditch-water. The theatre was full. It was 
quite impossible to see such apathy, and suppose the 
war to be popular, whatever may be asserted to the 
contrary." The day before, he had met the Emperor 
and the King of Sardinia in the streets, " and, as usual, 
no man touching his hat, and very, very few so much as 
looking round." 

Though much at the theatre (as wherever he happened 
to be), Dickens seldom turned his steps to the Comedie 
Francjaise. "There is a dreary classicality at that 
establishment calculated to freeze the marrow. Between 
ourselves, even one's best friends there are at times very 
aggravating. One tires of seeing a man, through any 
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number of acts, remembering everything by patting his 
forehead with the flat of his hand, jerking out sentences 
by shaking himself, and piling them up in pyramids 
over his head with his right forefinger. And they 
have a generic small comedy piece, where you see 
two sofas and three little tables, to which a man enters 
with his hat on, to talk to another man — and in respect 
of which you know exactly when he will get up from 
one sofa to sit on the other, and take his hat off one 
table to put it upon the other — which strikes one 
quite as ludicrously as a good farce." 

At Scribe's he was entertained frequently, and 
" very handsome and pleasant " was his account of the 
dinners, as of all the belongings, of the prolific dramatist 
— a charming place in Paris, a fine estate in the country, 
capital carriage, handsome pair of horses, " all made, as 
he says, by his pen." One of the guests the first even- 
ing was Auber, " a stolid little elderly man, rather 
petulant in manner," who told Dickens he had once 
lived at " Stoke Noonton " (Stoke Newlngton) to study 
English, but had forgotten it all. " Louis Philippe had 
invited him to meet the Queen of England, and when 
L.P. presented him, the Queen said, 'We are such old 
acquaintances through M. Auber's works, that an intro- 
duction is quite unnecessary.' " They met again a few 
nights later, with the author of the History of the 
Girondins, at the hospitable table of M. Pichot, to whom 
Lamartine had expressed a strong desire again to meet 
Dickens as " un des grands amis de son imagination." 
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" He continues to be precisely as we formerly knew him, 
both in appearance and manner ; highly prepossessing, 
and with a sort of calm passion about him, very taking 
indeed. We talked of De Foe and Richardson, and of 
that wonderful genius for the minutest details in a 
narrative which has given them so much fame in France. 
I found him frank and unaffected, and full of curious 
knowledge of the French common people." 

At the house of Madame Viardot, the sister of 
Malibran, Dickens dined to meet George Sand, that 
lady having appointed the day and hour for the interest- 
ing festival, which came off duly on the loth of January. 
" I suppose it to be impossible to imagine anybody 
more unlike my preconceptions than the illustrious 
Sand. Just the kind of woman in appearance whom 
you might suppose to be the Queen's monthly nurse. 
Chubby, matronly, swarthy, black-eyed. Nothing of 
the blue stocking about her, except a little final way of 
settling all your opinions with hers, which I take to have 
been acquired in the country, where she lives, and in 
the domination of a small circle. A singularly ordinary 
woman in appearance and manner." Dickens was 
hardly the man to take fair measure of George Sand in 
meeting her thus. He was not familiar with her writ- 
ings, and had no great liking for such of them as he 
knew. But no disappointment, nothing but amazement, 
awaited him at a dinner that followed soon after. Emile 
de Girardin gave a banquet in his honour. His descrip- 
tion of it, which he declares to be strictly prosaic, sounds 
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a little Oriental, but not inappropriately so. " No man 
unacquainted with my determination never to embellish 
or fancify such accounts, could believe in the description 
I shall let off when we meet, of dining at Emile Girardin's 
— of the three gorgeous drawing-rooms with ten thousand 
wax candles in golden sconces, terminating in a dining- 
room of unprecedented magnificence with two enormous 
transparent plate-glass doors in it, looking (across an 
ante-chamber full of clean plates) straight into the 
kitchen, with the cooks in their white paper caps dishing 
the dinner. From his seat in the midst of the table, 
the host (like a Giant in a Fairy story) beholds the 
kitchen, and the snow-white tables, and the profound 
order and silence there prevailing. Forth from the 
plate-glass doors issues the Banquet — the most wonderful 
feast ever tasted by mortal ; at the present price of 
Truffles that article alone costing (for eight people) at 
least five pounds. On the table are ground glass jugs 
of peculiar construction, laden with the finest growth 
of Champagne and the coolest ice. With the third 
course is issued Port Wine (previously unheard of in a 
good state on this continent), which would fetch two 
guineas a bottle at any sale. The dinner done. Oriental 
flowers in vases of golden cobweb are placed upon the 
board. With the ice is issued Brandy buried for lOO 
years. To that succeeds Coffee, brought by the brother 
of one of the convives from the remotest East, in 
exchange for an equal quantity of Californian gold dust. 
The company being returned to the drawing-room. 
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tables roll in by unseen agency, laden with cigarettes 
from the Hareem of the Sultan, and with cool drinks in 
which the flavour of the Lemon arrived yesterday from 
Algeria, struggles voluptuously with the delicate Orange 
arrived this morning from Lisbon. That period past, 
and the guests reposing on Divans worked with many- 
coloured blossoms, a big table rolls in, heavy with 
massive furniture of silver, and breathing incense in the 
form of a little present of Tea direct from China — table 
and all, I believe ; but cannot swear to it, and am 
resolved to be prosaic. All this time the host perpetually 
repeats : ' Ce petit diner-ci n'est que pour faire la 
connaissance de Monsieur Dickens ; il ne compte pas ; 
ce n'est rien.' And even now I have forgotten to set 
down half of it — in particular the item of a far larger 
plum pudding than ever was seen in England at 
Christmas time, served with a celestial sauce in colour 
like the orange blossom, and in substance like the 
blossom powdered and bathed in dew, and called in the 
carte (carte in a gold frame like a little fish-slice to be 
handed about), * Hommage a I'illustre 6crivain d'Angle- 
terre.' That illustrious man staggered out at the last 
drawing-room door, speechless with wonder, finally ; 
and even at that moment his host, holding to his lips a 
chalice set with precious stones and containing nectar 
distilled from the air that blew over the fields of beans 
in bloom for fifteen summers, remarked ' Le diner que 
nous avons eu, mon cher, n'est rien — il ne compte 
pas — il a 6t6 tout-a-fait en famille — il faut diner (en 
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verity, diner) bientot. Au plaisir ! Au revoir ! Au 
diner ! " 

The second dinner came, wonderful as the first ; 
among the company were Regnier, Jules Sandeau, and 
a new Director of the Fran^ais ; and his host again 
played LucuUus in the same style, with success even 
more consummate. The only absolutely new incident 
however was that " After dinner he asked me if I would 
come into another room and smoke a cigar ? and on my 
saying Yes, coolly opened a drawer, containing about 
5000 inestimable cigars in prodigious bundles — just 
as the Captain of the Robbers in AH Baba might have 
gone to a corner of the cave for bales of brocade." 

Describing another dinner, he wrote : " A little man 
dined who was blacking shoes eight years ago, and is 
now enormously rich — the richest man in Paris — having 
ascended with rapidity up the usual ladder of the Bourse, 
By merely observing that perhaps he might come down 
again, I clouded so many faces as to render it very clear 
to me that everybody present was at the same game for 
some stake or other ! " He returned to that subject 
in a letter a few days later. " If you were to see the 
steps of the Bourse at about 4 in the afternoon, and 
the crowd of blouses and patches among the speculators 
there assembled, all howling and haggard with specula- 
tion, you would stand aghast at the consideration of 
what must be going on. Concierges and people like 
that constantly blow their brains out, or fly into the 
Seine, 'a cause des pertes sur la Bourse.' I hardly 
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ever take up a French paper without lighting on such 
a paragraph. On the other hand, thoroughbred horses 
without end, and red velvet carriages with white kid 
harness on jet-black horses, go by here all day long ; 
and the pedestrians who turn to laugh at them, laugh, 
and say, * C'est la Bourse 1 ' Such crashes must be 
staved off every week as have not been seen since Law's 
time." 

There was a great Art Exhibition in Paris this 
winter, and Dickens made his reflections upon it. He 
did not think that English art showed to advantage 
beside the French. It seemed to him small, shrunken, 
insignificant, " niggling." He thought the general 
absence of ideas painfully apparent. " There is a horrid 
respectability about most of the best of them — a little, 
finite, systematic routine in them, strangely expressive 
to me of the state of England itself. There are no end 
of bad pictures among the French, but. Lord ! the 
goodness also ! the fearlessness of them ; the bold 
drawing ; the dashing conception ; the passion and 
action in them ! Don't think it a part of my despon- 
dency about public aflTairs, and my fear that our national 
glory is on the decline, when I say that mere form and 
conventionalities usurp, in English art, as in English 
government and social relations, the place of living force 
and truth." 

Meanwhile he was sitting for his portrait to Ary 
ScheflFer, and suffered much from the necessity of doing 
so whilst engaged upon Little Dorrit, a book which gave 

R 
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him great trouble. Moreover, the picture did not turn 
out a good portrait. He stayed in Paris till May (1856), 
and, before leaving, arranged for the French translation 
of all his published novels, for which he was to receive 
;^440. The right of translating future books he ceded 
for ;^40 each. 

The first number of Little Dorrit (Dickens never 
overcame his tendency to think of good and pleasant 
women as "little") appeared in December, 1855, and 
on its sale there was an exultant note. " Little Dorrit 
has beaten even Bleak House out of the field. It is 
a most tremendous start, and I am overjoyed at it ; " 
to which he added, writing from Paris on the 6th of 
the month following, "You know that they had sold 
35,000 of number two on new year's day." He was 
still in Paris on the day of the appearance of that portion 
of the tale by which it will always be most vividly 
remembered, and thus wrote on the 30th of January, 
1856 : "I have a grim pleasure upon me to-night in 
thinking that the Circumlocution Office sees the light, 
and in wondering what effect it will make." These 
were the days, it must be remembered, of public indig- 
nation at the scandals of the Crimean war, when the 
cry had arisen for Administrative Reform, In this 
political agitation Dickens had been taking part ; he 
spoke at one of the great meetings held in Drury-lane 
theatre. Of course it delighted him to attack public 
abuses in the more effectual way which was peculiarly 
his own. Unfortunately there comes but one Dickens 
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in the lifetime of a nation, whereas the Circumlocution 
Office, in slightly altered form, goes on for ever. 

Whilst writing his book, he went over to the Borough 
to see what traces were left of the prison of which his 
first impression was taken in his boyhood, and every 
brick and stone of which he had been able to rebuild 
by the vividness of his memory. His report was : 
"Found a great part of the original building — now 
' Marshalsea Place.' Found the rooms that have been 
in my mind's eye in the story. Found, nursing a very 
big boy, a very small boy, who, seeing me stand on the 
Marshalsea pavement, looking about, told me how it 
all used to be. God knows how he learned it (for he 
was a world too young to know anything about it) but 
he was right enough. . . . There is a room there — still 
standing, to my amazement — that I think of taking ! 
It is the room through which the ever-memorable 
signers of Captain Porter's petition filed off in my boy- 
hood. The spikes are gone, and the wall is lowered, 
and anybody can go out now who likes to go, and is 
not bed-ridden ; and I said to the boy, ' Who lives 
there ? ' and he said, ' Jack Pithick.' ' Who is Jack 
Pithick .? ' I asked him. And he said, ' Joe Pithick's 
uncle.' " 

Littk Dorrit is commonly regarded as one of 
Dickens's less successful and less interesting books. It 
cost him great labour, and this is too often manifest in 
the pages of the story ; but he never worked more 
conscientiously, or with subtler purpose. The defect 
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in the book is less the absence of excellent character 
and keen observation, than the want of ease and 
coherence among the figures of the story, and of a 
central interest in its plan. Even Miss Wade, Tatty- 
coram and Mr. Gowan, would have had a strong effect 
in the novel, if only they had been made to contribute 
more essentially to its interest or development. But 
Little Dorrit is very rich in humour, some of it as fine 
as can be found anywhere in Dickens. He never, for 
instance, did anything richer in the best kind of 
humorous significance than the scene between the father 
of the Marshalsea and his humble pensioner Mr. Nandy ; 
its quiet and gentle irony is the perfection of art. 
Excellent in a more familiar way is the picture of 
Flora Finching, which was mentioned on an earlier 
page in its relation with the author's own experience of 
life. " There are some things in Flora," he wrote to 
Forster, " that seem to me to be extraordinarily droll, 
with something serious at the bottom of them all. Ah, 
well ! was there not something very serious in it once ? 
. . . Nothing in Flora made me laugh so much as the 
confusion of ideas between gout flying upwards, and 
its soaring with Mr. F. to another sphere." As usual, 
it is the characters which have least to do with the central 
action that are the most successful. Amy Dorrit and 
Clennam are mere shadows, and the endless monologues 
of Clennam's mother make a desert in the book. Only 
after he had begun writing did Dickens hit upon the 
idea of enriching the Dorrit family ; and this, which 
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illustrates the ever-present weakness of his method as 
a novelist, is quite sufficient to explain the defects of 
what might have been one of his best stories. His 
public, however, showed no falling off in its enormous 
numbers ; and what is said in one of his letters, notice- 
able for this touch of character, illustrates his anxiety 
to avoid any set-off to this satisfaction from the disquiet 
caused by adverse criticism. " I was ludicrously foiled 
here the other night in a resolution I have kept for 
twenty years not to know of any attack upon myself, 
by stumbling, before I could pick myself up, on a short 
extract in the Globe from Blackwood' s Magazine, inform- 
ing me that Little Dorrit is * twaddle.' I was sufficiently 
put out by it to be angry with myself for being such 
a fool, and then pleased with myself for having so long 
been constant to a good resolution." There was a 
scene that made itself part of history not four months 
after his death, which, if he could have lived to hear of 
it, might have more than consoled him. It was the 
meeting of Bismarck and Jules Favre under the walls 
of Paris. The Prussian was waiting to open fire on the 
city ; the Frenchman was engaged in the arduous task 
of showing the wisdom of not doing it ; and, " we 
learn," said the papers of the day, " that while the two 
eminent statesmen were trying to find a basis of negotia- 
tion. Von Moltke was seated in a corner reading Little 
Dorrit." 

Whilst he was engaged upon Little Dorrit the 
children's Christmas theatre was given as usual, and 
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we hear of " sawing and hammering worthy of Babel 
going on for weeks." Perhaps no other novelist that 
ever lived could have written under such circumstances. 
" All day long, a labourer heats size over the fire in a 
great crucible. We eat it, drink it, breathe it, and 
smell it." Innumerable friends and acquaintances 
attended this performance, and not till past the middle 
of January was the theatre demolished. 

In the summer following, Dickens suffered much 
grief at the death of Douglas Jerrold. He at once organ- 
ized a number of public entertainments for the benefit 
of Jerrold' s daughter. " I propose that there shall be 
a night at a theatre when the actors (with old Cooke) 
shall play the Rent Day and Black-eyed Susan ; another 
night elsewhere, with a lecture from Thackeray ; a day 
reading by me ; a night reading by me ; a lecture by 
Russell ; and a subscription performance of the Frozen 
Deep, as at Tavistock House. I don't mean to do it 
beggingly ; but merely to announce the whole series, 
the day after the funeral, ' In memory of the late Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold,' or some such phrase. I have got 
hold of Arthur Smith as the best man of business I 
know, and go to work with him to-morrow morning — 
inquiries being made in the mean time as to the likeliest 
places to be had for these various purposes. My confi- 
dent hope is that we shall get close upon two thousand 
pounds." The friendly enterprise was carried to the 
close with a vigour, promptitude, and success, that well 
corresponded with this opening. In addition to the 
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performances named, there were others in the country 
also organized by Dickens, in which he took active 
personal part ; and the result did not fall short of his 
expectations. 

At the end of August he went with Wilkie Collins 
on a fortnight's expedition into the Lake Country, and 
'The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices.^ contributed to 
Household Words, related the trip. 

On the way home, he chanced to be at Doncaster 
during the races, and no words of Dickens are better 
worth quoting than those which summed up his impres- 
sion of the scene : " I vow to God that I can see 
nothing in it but cruelty, covetousness, insensibility, and 
low wickedness." 



CHAPTER XV 

PUBLIC READINGS 
1858-1863 

In March, 1856, Dickens purchased Gadshill Place. 
The association with his youthful fancy that first made 
the house attractive to him has been told ; and it was 
with wonder he had heard one day, from his friend 
and fellow-worker at Household Words , Mr, W. H. 
Wills, that not only was the house for sale to which 
he had so often looked wistfully, but that the lady 
chiefly interested as its owner had long been an 
acquaintance of his. He had no thought at first of 
reserving the place wholly for himself, or of making 
it his own residence, except at intervals of summer. 
He looked upon it as an investment only. But con- 
tinued ownership brought increased liking ; he took 
more and more interest in his own improvements, 
which were just the kind of occasional occupation and 
resource his life most wanted in its next seven or eight 
years, and any farther idea of letting it he soon 
abandoned altogether. It only once passed out of his 
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possession thus, for four months in 1859 ; in the 
following year, on the sale of Tavistock House, he 
transferred to it his books, and pictures, and choicer 
furniture, and thenceforward, varied only by houses 
taken from time to time for the London season, he 
made it his permanent family abode. 

" This House, Gadshill Place, stands on the summit 
of Shakespeare's Gadshill, ever memorable for its 
association with Sir John FalstafF in his noble fancy. 
But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, by four clock, 
early at Gadshill ; there are pilgrims going to Canterbury 
with rich offerings, and traders riding to London with' fat 
purses; I have vizards for you all; you have horses for 
yourselves^ Illuminated by Owen Jones, and placed 
in a frame on the first-floor landing, these words were 
the greeting of the master of the house to his visitors. 

With Gadshill began a new epoch in Dickens's life. 
Very soon there came a domestic change which must, 
indeed, be spoken of, but need not be dwelt upon 
longer than is necessary for the illustration of his 
character. It closely connects itself with that other 
change whereby Dickens, no longer satisfied to be 
merely the most popular author of his time, became in 
a lower sense of the word a public entertainer. An 
unsetded feeling greatly in excess of what was usual 
with him became at this time almost habitual, and the 
satisfactions which home should have supplied, and 
which indeed were essential requirements of his nature, 
he failed to find. His early sufferings brought with 
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them the healing powers of energy, will and persist- 
ence, and taught him the inexpressible value of a deter- 
mined resolve to live down difficulties ; but the habit, 
in small as in great things, of renunciation and self- 
sacrifice, they did not teach, and, by his sudden leap 
into a wide-world popularity and influence, he became 
master of everything that might seem to be attainable 
in life before he had mastered what a man must undergo 
to be equal to its hardest trials. 

Up to the date of the completion of Copperfield he 
had felt himself to be in possession of an all-sufficient 
resource. Against whatever might befall, he had a 
set-ofF in his imaginative creations, a compensation 
derived from his art that never failed him, because 
there he was supreme. It was during the composition 
oi Little Dorrit that he first felt a serious strain upon 
his invention, which brought with it other misgivings. 
He now began the practice of putting down written 
" Memoranda " of suggestions for character or incidents 
by way of suggestion to him in his writing. Never 
before had his teeming fancy seemed to want such help, 
the need being less to contribute to its fulness than to 
check its overflowing ; but it is another proof that he 
had been secretly bringing before himself, at least, the 
possibility that what had ever been his great support 
might some day desert him. There came accordingly, 
from time to time, intervals of unusual impatience and 
restlessness. The passion with which he threw himself 
into quasi-public theatricals, so arranging them as to 
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assume an amount of labour In acting and travelling 
that might have appalled an experienced comedian, 
expressed the craving which had possession of him to 
get by some means at some change that should make 




THE STUDY AT GADSHILL PLACE. 



" Certain quaint little bronze figures that . . , stood upon his desk and were as 
much needed for the easy flow of his writing as blue ink or quill pens" (p. 155). 

existence easier. What was highest in his nature had 
ceased for the time to be highest in his life, and he had 
put himself at the mercy of lower accidents and con- 
ditions. His most intimate friend did not fail in the 
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duty of remonstrance. Dickens replied : " Too late 
to say put the curb on, and don't rush at hills — the 
wrong man to say it to. I have now no relief but in 
action. I am become incapable of rest. I am quite 
confident I should rust, break and die, if I spared 
myself. Much better to die, doing. What I am in 
that way, nature made me first, and my way of life has 
of late, alas ! confirmed. I must accept the draw-back — 
since it is one — with the powers I have ; and I must 
hold them upon the tenure prescribed to me." During 
his absences abroad for the greater part of 1854, '^^, 
and '^6, while the elder of his children were growing 
out of childhood, and his books were less easy to him 
than in his earlier manhood, evidences presented them- 
selves in his letters of the old " unhappy loss or want 
of something" to which he had given a pervading 
prominence in Copperfield. 

He wrote at one time : " Am altogether in a dis- 
hevelled state of mind — motes of new books in the dirty 
air, miseries of older growth threatening to close upon 
me. Why is It that, as with poor David, a sense comes 
always crushing on me now, when I fall Into low spirits, 
as of one happiness I have missed in life, and one friend 
and companion I never made .? " 

He even spoke (seriously, It seems) of going to 
settle In Australia ; and at last there broke from him a 
very cry of despair. " The old days — the old days ! 
Shall I ever, I wonder, get the frame of mind back as 
it used to be then ? Something of it perhaps — but 
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never quite as it used to be. I find that the skeleton 
in my domestic closet is becoming a pretty big one." 

All this, to be sure, was characteristic of a man who 
never, since childhood, had known real hardship or 
misery, and who (to tell the blunt truth) had been a 
little spoilt by unprecedented success and praise. He 
had not in himself the resource that a man of his powers, 
judging him from the surface, might be expected to 
have had. Not his genius only, but his whole nature, 
was too exclusively made up of sympathy for, and with, 
the real in its most intense form, to be sufficiendy pro- 
vided against failure in the realities around him. There 
was for him no "city of the mind" against outward 
ills, for inner consolation and shelter. It was in and 
from the actual he still stretched forward to find the 
freedom and satisfactions of an ideal, and by his very 
attempts to escape the world he was driven back into 
the thick of it. 

In a letter from Gadshill in the autumn of 1857, was 
this question : " What do you think of my paying for 
this place by reviving that old idea of some readings 
from my books ? I am very strongly tempted. Think 
of it." Forster had already thought and was not at all 
tempted to change his mind ; faithfully and forcibly he 
urged all the many reasons against what he considered 
a substitution of lower for higher aims. Of course he 
was right. Perhaps Dickens did not himself know how 
much his eager present wish to become a public reader 
was but the outcome of the domestic discontents of the 
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last four years ; and that to indulge it was to abandon 
every hope of resettling his disordered home. 

An occurrence of the time hastened the decision. 
An enterprise had been set on foot for establishment 
of a hospital for sick children ; a large old-fashioned 
mansion in Great Ormond-street, with spacious garden, 
had been fitted up with more than thirty beds ; during 
the four or five years of its existence, outdoor and 
indoor relief had been afforded by it to nearly fifty 
thousand children, of whom thirty thousand were under 
five years of age ; but, want of funds having threatened 
to arrest the merciful work, it was resolved to try a 
public dinner by way of charitable appeal, and for 
president the happy choice was made of one who had 
enchanted everybody with the joys and sorrows of little 
children. Dickens threw himself into the service heart 
and soul. His speech from the chair at the public 
meeting was perhaps the best of the kind spoken by 
him ; and one little picture from it, must be preserved. 

" Some years ago, being in Scotland, I went with 
one of the most humane members of the most humane 
of professions, on a morning tour among some of the 
worst lodged inhabitants of the old town of Edinburgh. 
In the closes and wynds of that picturesque place (I am 
sorry to remind you what fast friends picturesqueness 
and typhus often are) we saw more poverty and sickness 
in an hour than many people would believe in, in a 
life. Our way lay from one to another of the most 
wretched dwellings, reeking with horrible odours ; shut 
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out from the sky and from the air, mere pits and dens. 
In a room in one of these places, where there was an 
empty porridge pot on the cold hearth, a ragged woman 
and some ragged children crouching on the bare ground 
near it — and, I remember as 1 speak, where the very 
light, refracted from a high damp-stained wall outside, 
came in trembling, as if the fever which had shaken 
everything else had shaken even it, — there lay in an 
old egg-box which the mother had begged from a shop, 
a little, feeble, wan, sick child. With his little wasted 
face, and his little hot worn hands folded over his breast, 
and his little bright attentive eyes, I can see him now, 
as I have seen him for several years, looking steadily 
at us. There he lay in his small frail box, which was 
not at all a bad emblem of the small body from which 
he was slowly parting — there he lay, quite quiet, quite 
patient, saying never a word. He seldom cried, the 
mother said ; he seldom complained ; ' he lay there, 
seemin' to woonder what it was a' aboot.' God knows, 
I thought, as I stood looking at him, he had his reasons 
for wondering. . . . Many a poor child, sick and 
neglected, I have seen since that time in London ; many 
have I also seen most affectionately tended, in unwhole- 
some houses and hard circumstances where recovery was 
impossible ; but at all such times I have seen my 
little drooping friend in his egg-box, and he has always 
addressed his dumb wonder to me what it meant, and 
why, in the name of a gracious God, such things 
should be ! " 
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That night alone added more than three thousand 
pounds to the hospital funds, and Dickens put the 
crown to his good work by promising to read on its 
behalf his Christmas Carol, 

The date appointed was the 1 5th of April, and for 
a month before Dickens was overwhelmed with pro- 
posals for paid readings. Meanwhile, he read the 
Carol at Edinburgh, on his old footing as public guest. 
" I had no opportunity of asking any one's advice," he 
wrote on his return. " The crowd was too enormous, 
and the excitement in it too great. But my determina- 
tion is all but taken. I must do Something, or I shall 
wear my heart away. I can see no better thing to do 
that is half so hopeful in itself, or half so well-suited to 
my restless state." 

During all these months many sorrowful misunder- 
standings had continued In his home, and the relief 
sought from the misery had but the effect of making 
desperate any hope of a better understanding. " It 
becomes necessary," he wrote at the end of March, 
" with a view to the arrangements that would have to 
be begun next month If I decided on the readings, to 
consider and settle the question of the Plunge." 

Then, on the 9th of April : " They have let five 
hundred stalls for the Hospital night ; and as people 
come every day for more, and it is out of the question 
to take more, they cannot be restrained at St. Martin's 
Hall from taking down names for other readings." 
This closed the attempt at farther objection. Exactly 
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a fortnight after the reading for the children's hospital, 
on Thursday, the 29th April, came the first public 
reading for his own benefit ; and before the next month 
was over, this launch into a new life had been followed 
by a change in his old home. Thenceforward he and 
his wife lived apart. The eldest son went with his 
mother, Dickens at once giving effect to her expressed 
wish in this respect ; and the other children remained 
with himself, their intercourse with Mrs. Dickens being 
left entirely to themselves. It was thus far an arrange- 
ment of a strictly private nature, and no decent person 
could have had excuse for regarding it in any other 
light, if public attention had not been unexpectedly 
invited to it by a printed statement in Household Words. 
Dickens was stung into this by some miserable gossip 
at which, in ordinary circumstances, no man would more 
determinedly have been silent ; but he had now publicly 
to show himself, at stated times, as a public entertainer, 
and this, with his name even so aspersed, he found to 
be impossible. It was followed by another statement, 
a letter subscribed with his name, which got into print 
without his sanction ; nothing publicly being known of 
it until it appeared in the New Tork Tribune. It had 
been addressed and given to his agent, Mr. Arthur 
Smith, as an authority for correction of false rumours 
and scandals, and Mr. Smith had given a copy of it, 
with like intention, to the I'ribune correspondent in 
London. Its writer referred to it always afterwards 
as his "violated letter." 
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Dickens gave his paid public readings successively, 
with not long intervals, at four several dates ; in 1858- 
59, in 1861-63, '^^ 1866-67, and in 1868-70; the first 
series, under Mr. Arthur Smith's management, the 
second under Mr. Headland's, and the third and fourth 
in America as well as before and after it, under that of 
Mr. George Dolby, who, excepting in America, acted 
for the Messrs. Chappell. 

The subjects of his readings during the first circuit 
were the Carol, the Chimes, the trial from Pickwick, the 
" Little Paul " chapters of Dombey, Boots at the Holly 
'Tree Inn, the Poor T'raveller (Capt. Doubledick) and 
Mrs. Gamp. 

It began with sixteen nights at St. Martin's Hall, 
the first on the 29th of April, the last on the 22nd 
of July, 1858, and there was afterwards a provincial 
tour of eighty-seven readings, beginning at Clifton 
on the 2nd of August, ending at Brighton on the 
13 th of November, and taking in Ireland and Scot- 
land as well as the provincial English cities ; to which 
were added, in London, three Christmas readings, 
three in January, and two in the following month ; 
and in the provinces, in the month of October, 
fourteen, beginning at Ipswich and Norwich, taking in 
Cambridge and Oxford, and closing with Birmingham 
and Cheltenham. The series had comprised altogether 
a hundred and twenty-five readings when it ended on 
the 27th of October, 1859, and without the touches of 
character and interest aiForded by his letters written 
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while thus employed, the picture of the man would not 
be complete. 

Here was one day's work at the opening, which will 
show something of the fatigue they involved even at 
their outset : " On Friday we came from Shrewsbury 
to Chester ; saw all right for the evening, and then went 
to Liverpool. Came back from Liverpool and read at 
Chester. Left Chester at 1 1 at night, after the reading, 
and went to London. Got to Tavistock House at 
5 a.m. on Saturday, left it at a quarter-past 10 that 
morning, and came down here " (Gadshill, 1 5th of 
August, 1858). 

He often lost his voice in these early days, having 
still to acquire the art of husbanding it ; and in the trial 
to recover it would again waste his power. " I think I 
sang half the Irish melodies to myself as I walked about, 
to test it." 

An audience of two thousand three hundred people 
(the largest he had had) greeted him at Liverpool on 
his way to Dublin, and, besides the tickets sold, more 
than two hundred pounds in money was taken at the 
doors. This taxed his business staff a little. "They 
turned away hundreds, sold all the books, rolled on the 
ground of my room knee-deep in checks, and made a 
perfect pantomime of the whole thing " (20th of August). 
He had to repeat this reading thrice. 

The last night in Dublin was an extraordinary 
scene. " You can hardly imagine it. All the way from 
the hotel to the Rotunda (a mile) I had to contend 
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against the stream of people who were turned away. 
When I got there, they had broken the glass in the pay- 
boxes, and were offering five pounds freely for a stall. 
Half of my platform had to be taken down, and people 
heaped in among the ruins. You never saw such a 
scene." " Ladies stood all night with their chins against 
my platform," he wrote to his daughter. " Other ladies 
sat all night upon my steps. We turned away people 
enough to make immense houses for a week." But he 
would not return after his other Irish engagements. " I 
have positively said No. The work is too hard." 

The next town was Belfast, where also he had over- 
flowing audiences. He had never seen men " go in to 
cry so undisguisedly," as they did at the Belfast Dombey 
reading ; " and as to the Boots and Mrs. Gamp it was 
just one roar with me and them. For they made me 
laugh so that sometimes I could not compose my face to 
go on." 

Back in England, he began to read in Yorkshire. 
At Harrogate he read twice on one day (a Saturday) 
and had to engage a special engine to take him back 
that night to York, which, having reached at one o'clock 
in the morning, he had to leave, because of Sunday 
restrictions on travel, the same morning at half-past 
four, to enable him to fulfil a Monday's reading at 
Scarborough. Such fatigues became matters of course ; 
but their effect, not noted at the time, was grave. 

The reception that awaited him at Manchester had 
very special warmth in it, occasioned by an adverse tone 
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taken in the comment of one of the Manchester daily 
papers on the letter which by a breach of confidence had 
been recently printed. " When I came to Manchester 
on Saturday I found seven hundred stalls taken 1 When 
I went into the room at night two thousand five hundred 
people had paid, and more were being turned away from 
every door. The welcome they gave me was astounding 
in its affectionate recognition of the late trouble, and 
fairly for once unmanned me. I never saw such a sight 
or heard such a sound." 

The net profit to himself, thus far, had been upwards 
of three hundred pounds a week ; but this was nothing 
to the success in Scotland, where his profit in a week, 
with all expenses paid, was five hundred pounds. 
Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, and Glasgow, 
gave him a succession of the now familiar triumphs. 
Towards the end he confessed himself anxious to be at 
home again, and able to sit down and think in his own 
study. Could he but have kept in this mood when the 
first tour was over ! Never had man been greeted 
throughout the British Isles with such ardour of personal 
respect and affection. It should have sufficed ; but the 
taste for theatric triumph grows by gratification, and the 
profits were so great that Dickens seems truly to have 
persuaded himself that he had not the right to forego 
this new possibility of adding to his means. 

In the spring and summer of 1858 appeared the 
first Library Edition of his collected works, and in this 
year was exhibited at the Academy his portrait by Frith. 
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" I wish," said Edwin Landseer, standing before it, " he 
looked less eager and busy, and not so much out of 
himself or beyond himself." There came indeed a short 
interval of comparatively quiet work at Gadshill, pre- 
sently to be spoken of, but the second series of readings 
began all too soon. They opened at St. James's Hall 
(St. Martin's Hall having been burnt since the last read- 
ings there) and were given in March and April, 1861. 

It had been part of his plan that the Provincial 
Readings should not begin until a certain interval after 
the close of his story of Great Expectations. They were 
delayed accordingly until the 28 th of October, from 
which date, when they opened at Norwich, they went 
on, with the Christmas intervals to be presently named, 
to the 30th of January, 1862, when they closed at 
Chester. Kept within England and Scotland, they took 
in the Border town of Berwick, and, besides the Scotch 
cities, comprised the contrasts and varieties of Norwich 
and Lancaster, Bury St. Edmunds and Cheltenham, 
Carlisle and Hastings, Plymouth and Birmingham, 
Canterbury and Torquay, Preston and Ipswich, Man- 
chester and Brighton, Colchester and Dover, Newcastle 
and Chester. They were followed by ten readings at 
the St. James's Hall, between the 13 th of March and 
the 27th of June, 1862 ; and by four at Paris in 
January, 1863, given at the Embassy in aid of the 
British Charitable Fund, The second series had thus 
in the number of the readings nearly equalled the first, 
when it closed at London in June, 1863, with thirteen 
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readings in the Hanover-square Rooms. To his former 
lists of subjects, he had added certain portions of 
Copperfield, and " Dotheboys " from Nickleby. The 
death of his agent, Mr. Arthur Smith, whilst the series 
was going on, caused him much worry, and we hear of 
" distressing pains in the face," which subsided as soon 
as his work was done ; but his letters are again exultant 
over the enthusiasm and the receipts. 

He writes from Edinburgh : " We had in the hall 
exactly double what we had on the first night last time. 
The success of Copperfield was perfectly unexampled. 
Four great rounds of applause with a burst of cheering 
at the end, and every point taken in the finest manner." 
But this was nothing to what befell on the second night, 
when, by some mistake of the local agents, the tickets 
issued were out of proportion to the space available. 
" Such a pouring of hundreds into a place already full to 
the throat, such indescribable confusion, such a rending 
and tearing of dresses, and yet such a scene of good 
humour on the whole, I never saw the faintest approach 
to. While I addressed the crowd in the room, G. 
addressed the crowd in the street. Fifty frantic men 
got up in all parts of the hall and addressed me all at 
once. Other frantic men made speeches to the walls. 
I read with the platform crammed with people. I got 
them to lie down upon it, and it was like some im- 
possible tableau or gigantic pic-nic — one pretty girl in 
fuU dress, lying on her side all night, holding on to one 
of the legs of my table ! " 
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The fatigue was telling severely upon him ; he lost 
his sleep and suffered from many warning symptoms. 
Nevertheless there was already talk of his going to read 
in America, and, when the civil war closed that country, 
his thoughts turned to Australia, whither he was tempted 
by great offers. " If it was not (he wrote on the 5th of 
October, 1862), "for the hope of a gain that would 
make me more independent of the worst, I could not 
look the travel and absence and exertion in the face. I 
know perfectly well beforehand ^how unspeakably 
wretched I should be." " How painfully unwilling I 
am to go, and yet how painfully sensible that perhaps 
I ought to go with all the hands upon my skirts that I 
cannot fail to feel and see there, whenever I look round. 
It is a struggle of no common sort, as you will suppose, 
you who know the circumstances of the struggler." It 
closed at once when he clearly saw that to take any of 
his family with him, and make satisfactory arrangement 
for the rest during such an absence, would be impossible. 
By this time also he began to see his way to a new 
book, and better hopes and spirits returned. 



CHAPTER XVI 

"all the year round" and later novels 

I859-I865 

In the interval before the close of the first circuit of 
readings, painful disputes arising out of the occurrences 
of the previous year were settled by the discontinuance 
of Household IVords, and the establishment in its place of 
JI/ the Tear Round. 

The first number of this periodical appeared on the 
30th of April, 1859, and the result of the first quarter's 
accounts of the sale will tell everything that needs to be 
said of a success that went on without intermission to 
the close. "A word before I go back to Gadshill," 
he wrote to Forster from Tavistock House in July, 
" which I know you will be glad to receive. So well 
has JIJ the Tear Round gone that it was yesterday able 
to repay me, with five per cent, interest, all the money 
I advanced for its establishment (paper, print, etc., all 
paid, down to the last number), and yet to leave a good 
;^500 balance at the banker's ! " Besides his own stories 
of -^ Tale of Tivo Cities and Great Expectations, Dickens 
admitted into it other stories of the same length by 
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writers of character and name, of which the authorship 
was avowed. It published tales by Edmund Yates, 
Percy Fitzgerald, and Charles Lever. Wilkie Collins 
contributed to it his Woman in White, No Name, and 
The Moonstone; Charles Reade his Hard Cash; and 
Lord Lytton his Strange Story. In All the Tear Round, 
as in its predecessor, the tales of Christmas were of 
course continued, but with a surprisingly increased 
popularity ; and Dickens never had such a sale for any 
of his writings as for these Christmas pieces. It had 
reached, before he died, to nearly three hundred 
thousand. 

The first was called the Haunted House, and had a 
small mention of a true occurrence in his boyhood 
which is not included in the bitter record on a former 
page. " I was taken home, and there was debt at home 
as well as death, and we had a sale there. My own 
little bed was so superciliously looked upon by a power 
unknown to me hazily called The Trade, that a brass 
coal-scuttle, a roasting jack, and a bird cage were 
obliged to be put into it to make a lot of it, and then 
it went for a song. So I heard mentioned, and I 
wondered what song, and thought what a dismal song 
it must have been to sing ! " 

He wrote, moreover, a series of papers which had 
a character and completeness derived from their plan, 
and from the personal tone, as well as frequent indi- 
vidual confessions, by which their interest is enhanced, 
and which will always make them specially attractive. 
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Their title expressed a personal liking. Of all the 
societies, charitable or self-assisting, which his tact and 
eloquence in the " chair " so often helped, none had 
interested him by the character of its service to its 
members, and the perfection of its management, so 
much as that of the Commercial Travellers. It was 
another form of the same liking when he took to him- 
self the character and title of a Traveller C/»commercial. 
" I am both a town traveller and a country traveller, 
and am always on the road. Figuratively speaking, I 
travel for the great house of Human-interest Brothers, 
and have rather a large connection in the fancy goods 
way. Literally speaking, I am always wandering here 
and there from my rooms in Covent-garden, London ; 
now about the city streets, now about the country I 
by-roads ; seeing many little things, and some great 
things, which, because they interest me, I think may I 
interest others." In a few words, that was the plan 
and drift of the papers which he began in i860, and 
continued to write from time to time until the last 
autumn of his life. 

Many of them, such as "Travelling Abroad," 
"City Churches," " Dullborough," "Nurses' Stories," 
"Birthday Celebrations," "Tramps," "Night Walks," 
" Shy Neighbourhoods," " The Italian Prisoner," and 
" Chatham Dockyard " contain reminiscences or per- 
sonal traits which serve to illustrate his life, from 
earliest childhood to the latter days. Indeed hardly 
any is without its personal interest. One may learn 
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from them, among other things, what kind of treatment 
he resorted to for the disorder of sleeplessness from 
which he had often suffered amid his late anxieties. 
Experimenting upon it in bed, he found to be too 
slow and doubtful a process for him ; but he very soon 
defeated his enemy by the brisker treatment, of getting 
up directly after lying down, going out, and coming 
home tired at sunrise. " My last special feat was 
turning out of bed at two, after a hard day pedestrian 
and otherwise, and walking thirty miles into the country 
to breakfast." Nor should any one curious about his 
habits and ways omit to accompany him with his 
Tramps into Gadshill lanes ; or to follow him into his 
shy neighbourhoods of the Hackney-road, Waterloo- 
road, Spitalfields, or Bethnal-green. For delightful 
observation both of country and town, for the wit that 
finds analogies between remote and familiar things, and 
for humorous personal sketches and experience, these 
are perfect of their kind. 

These were the only contributions of any import-'' 
ance made by Dickens to All the Year Round; but he 
reprinted in it, on the completion of his first story, a 
short tale called Hunted Down, written for a newspaper 
in America, the New Tork Ledger. Its subject had 
been taken from the life of a notorious criminal, and 
its principal claim to notice was the price paid for it. 
For a story not longer than half of one of the numbers 
of his novels, he had received a thousand pounds. 
This was one of the indications of the eager desire 
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which his entry on the career of a public reader had 
aroused in America to induce him again to visit that 
continent ; but the course of public events across the 
Atlantic postponed his visit for nearly five years. 

Some account must be given of the two novels which 
were thus serially published. As regards the Tale of 
Two Cities he described his purpose as being to make 
a picturesque story rising in every chapter, with characters 
true to nature, but whom the story should express more 
than they should express themselves by dialogue. " I 
mean in other words, that I fancied a story of incident 
might be written (in place of the odious stuff that is 
written under that pretence) pounding the characters 
in its own mortar, and beating their interest out of 
them." Evidence of how carefully he thought out the 
details of the story is contained in a passage of one of 
his letters, interesting to all who care about the technique 
of novel-writing. " I am not clear, and I never have 
been clear, respecting the canon of fiction which forbids 
the interposition of accident in such a case as Madame 
Defarge's death. Where the accident is inseparable 
from the passion and action of the character ; where it is 
strictly consistent with the entire design, and arises out 
of some culminating proceeding on the part of the 
individual which the whole story has led up to ; it 
seems to me to become, as it were, an act of divine 
justice. And when I use Miss Pross (though this is 
quite another question) to bring about such a cata- 
strophe, I have the positive intention of making that 
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half-comic intervention a part of the desperate woman's 
failure ; and of opposing that mean death, instead of 
a desperate one in the streets which she wouldn't have 
minded, to the dignity of Carton's. Wrong or right, 
this was all design, and seemed to me to be in the 
fitness of things." 

The idea was skilfully carried out, but in the result 
cannot be said to have wholly succeeded. "With singular 
dramatic vivacity, much constructive art, and with de- 
scriptive passages of a high order everywhere (the dawn 
of the terrible outbreak in the journey of the marquis 
from Paris to his country seat, and the London crowd 
at the funeral of the spy, may be instanced for their 
power) there was probably never a book by a great 
humorist, and an artist so prolific in the conception of 
character, with so little humour and so few rememberable 
figures. Though there are excellent traits and touches 
all through the revolutionary scenes, the only full length 
that stands out prominently is the picture of the wasted 
life saved at last by heroic sacrifice. The book must 
be viewed as an illustration of Dickens's power in narra- 
tive. We see the domestic life of a few private people 
so knitted and interwoven with the outbreak of a terrible 
public event, that the one seems but part of the other. 
When made conscious of the first sultry drops of a 
thunder-storm that fall upon a little group in an 
obscure English lodging, we behold the actual beginning 
of a tempest which is preparing to sweep away every- 
thing in France. And to the end the novel is in this 
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respect remarkably schemed and executed. It was pub- 
lished in three volumes, at the end of 1859, and was 
the last of the works illustrated by H. K. Browne. 
The publishers were Messrs. Chapman & Hall, to 
whom, after so many years, he now returned for the 
issue of the rest of the books ; of which in future he 
always reserved the copyrights, making each the subject 
of such arrangement as for the time might seem to 
him desirable. 

Towards the end of the following year he began 
Great Expectations, the germ of which lay in a fugitive 
story he had designed for his periodical. " For a little 
piece I have been writing, — or am writing ; for I hope 
to finish it to-day — such a very fine, new and grotesque 
idea has opened upon me, that I begin to doubt whether 
I had not better cancel the little paper, and reserve the 
notion for a new book. You shall judge as soon as 
I get it printed. But it so opens out before me that 
I can see the whole of a serial revolving on it, in a 
most singular and comic manner." The story of Pip 
and Magwitch seemed at first capable of treatment in 
the old twenty-number form, but for reasons perhaps 
fortunate he brought it afterwards within the limits of 
a less elaborate novel. 

It has a place among his best books, and for mastery 
of autobiographic narrative can scarce be called inferior 
to David Copperfield. Indeed, as a consistent revelation 
of character in the first person, it is a more notable 
eflFort than the earlier book. Remarkable are the ease 
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and mastery with which, in these two books of Copper- 
field and Great Expectations^ he kept perfectly distinct the 
two stories of a boy's childhood, both told in the form 
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GUILDHALL, ROCHESTER. 

" The Justices were sitting . . . and we at once went over to have me bound 
apprentice to Joe in the Magisterial presence." — Great Expectations, Chap. XIII. 

of autobiography. A subtle penetration into the cha- 
racter marks the unlikeness in the likeness ; there is 
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enough at once of resemblance and of difference in the 
position and surroundings of each to account for the 
divergences of character that arise ; both children are 
good-hearted, and both have the advantage of associa- 
tion with models of tender simplicity and oddity, perfect 
in their truth, and quite distinct from each other ; but 
a sudden tumble into distress steadies Peggotty's little 
friend, and as unexpected a stroke of good fortune 
turns the head of the small protegi of Joe Gargery. 
What a deal of spoiling, nevertheless, a nature that is 
really good at the bottom of it will stand without 
permanent damage, is nicely shown in Pip ; and the 
way he reconciles his determination to act very shabbily 
to his early friends, with a conceited notion that he is 
setting them a moral example, is part of the shading 
of a character drawn with extraordinary skill. Joe 
Gargery (who has been cited as proof of Dickens's 
power to depict a "gentleman") is one of the best 
examples of his kindliest humour ; no portrait in his 
wonderful legal gallery has more impressiveness than 
that of Mr. Jaggers ; and Wemmick, Pumblechook, 
Wopsle, show his vein of whimsical creativeness all 
but as fresh as ever. Thp story is rich in bits of land- 
scape which take hold upon the imagination, and the 
river which Dickens so loved flows through it all. 
Before writing the chapter of the convict's chase and 
capture, to make himself sure of the actual course of 
a boat in such circumstances, and what possible incidents 
the adventure might have, he hired a steamer for the 
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day from Blackwall to Southend. Eight or nine friends 
and three or four members of his family were on board, 
and he seemed to have no care, the whole of that 
summer day (22nd of May, 1861), except to enjoy their 
enjoyment and entertain them with his own in shape 
of a thousand whims and fancies ; but his sleepless 
observation was at work all the time, and nothing had 
escaped his keen vision on either side of the river. 

As the end of the story originally stood, Pip was 
left a solitary man. Most unfortunately Dickens yielded 
to a foolish objection of Bulwer Lytton, and substituted 
the final page which we now have. It is the only grave 
blemish on the book. 

Between Great Expectations^ which was issued in three 
volumes in the autumn of 1861, and the completion of 
his next serial story, were interposed three sketches in 
his happiest vein at which every one laughed and cried 
in the Christmas times of 1862, '3, and '4. These were 
Somebody's Luggage, Mrs. Lirripers Lodgings, and Mrs. 
Lirripers Legacy — only portions of each being from 
Dickens's pen, but these portions very easily recognizable. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for February, 1864, he 
wrote a memorial of Thackeray, whose sudden death 
on Christmas Eve of the year before had been a great 
shock to him. His mother had died in 1863, and some 
months later came the news of the death in India of his 
son Walter. Amid these sorrows (his own health much 
impaired), he addressed himself to the task of a long 
novel in the form of his earlier works. The publica- 
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tion of Our Mutual Friend extended from May, 1864, 
to November, 1865. Four years earlier he had chosen 
this title as a good one, and he held to it through 
much objection. In his waterside wanderings during 
his last book, the many handbills he saw posted up, 
with dreary descriptions of persons drowned in the 
river, suggested the 'longshore men whom he sketched 
in Hexam and Riderhood. 

Having got his title in 1 861, it was his hope to 
have begun in '62. "Alas!" he wrote in the April 
of that year, " I have hit upon nothing for a story. 
Again and again I have tried. But this odious little 
house " (he had at this time for a few weeks exchanged 
Gadshill for a friend's house near Kensington) "seems 
to have stifled and darkened my invention." It was 
not until the autumn of the following year he saw his 
way to a beginning. "The Christmas number has 
come round again " (30th of August, 1863) — "it seems 
only yesterday that I did the last — but I am full of 
notions besides for the new twenty numbers. When 
I can clear the Christmas stone out of the road, I think 
I can dash into it on the grander journey." He perse- 
vered through much difficulty ; which he described 
six weeks later, with a characteristic glance at his own 
ways when writing, in a letter from the office of his 
journal. " I came here last night, to evade my usual 
day in the week — in fact, to shirk it — and get back to 
Gads for five or six consecutive days. My reason is, 
that I am exceedingly anxious to begin my book. I 
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am bent upon getting to work at it. I want to prepare 
it for the spring ; but I am determined not to begin 
to publish with less than five numbers done. I see 
my opening perfectly, with the one main line on which 
the story is to turn ; and if I don't strike while the 
iron (meaning myself) is hot, I shall drift off again, 
and have to go through all this uneasiness once more." 

With his previous thought given to the story, with 
his Memoranda to help him, with the people he had 
in hand to work it with, and ready as he still was to turn 
his untiring observation to instant use on its behalf, 
he now moved, with the old large canvas before him, 
somewhat slowly and painfully. " If I were to lose " 
(29th of March) "a page of the five numbers I have 
proposed to myself to be ready by the publication day, 
I should feel that I had fallen short. I have grown 
hard to satisfy, and write very slowly. And I have 
so much— not fiction — that will be thought of, when I 
don't want to think of it, that I am forced to take more 
care than I once took." 

The first number was launched at last, on the ist of 
May ; and, after two days, he wrote : " Nothing can be 
better than Our Friend, now in his thirtieth thousand, 
and orders flowing in fast." Yet between the first and 
second number there was a drop of five thousand, 
strange to say, for the larger number was again reached, 
and much exceeded, before the book closed. "This 
leaves me" (loth of June) "going round and round 
like a carrier-pigeon before swooping on number seven." 
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Thus far he had held his ground ; but illness came, 
with some other anxieties, and on the 29th of July 
he wrote sadly enough : " Although I have not been 
wanting in industry, I have been wanting in invention, 
and have fallen back with the book. Looming large 
before me is the Christmas work, and I can hardly hope 
to do it without losing a number of Our Friend. I 
have very nearly lost one already, and two would take 
one-half of my whole advance. This week I have been 
very unwell ; am still out of sorts ; and, as I know 
from two days' slow experience, have a very mountain 
to climb before I shall see the open country of my 
work." The three following months brought hardly 
more favourable report. " I have not done my number. 
This death of poor Leech (I suppose) has put me out 
woefully. Yesterday and the day before I could do 
nothing ; seem for the time to have quite lost the 
power ; and am only by slow degrees getting back 
into the track to-day," He raUied after this, and 
satisfied himself for a while; but in February, 1865, 
that formidable illness in his foot broke out, which, at 
certain times for the rest of his life, deprived him more 
or less of his solace of bodily exercise. In April and 
May he suffered severely ; and, after trying the sea, 
went abroad for more complete change. " Worry and 
work, without exercise, would soon make an end of me. 
If I were not going away now, I should break down. 
No one knows as I know to-day how near to it I have 
been." 
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On his return to England, he was in a serious 
railway accident at Staplehurst (mentioned in the preface 
to Our Mutual Friend). Though with characteristic 
energy he resisted the eiFects upon himself of that 
terrible 9th of June, they were for some time evident ; 
and, up to the day of his death on its fifth anniversary, 
were perhaps never wholly absent. Upon his book the 
immediate result was that another lost number was 
added to the losses of the preceding months, and 
" Alas ! " he wrote at the opening of July, " for the two 
numbers you write of ! There is only one in existence. 
I have but just begun the other." " Fancy ! " he 
added next day, "fancy my having underwritten 
number sixteen by two and a half pages ! a thing I 
have not done since Pickwick ! " He did it, however, 
once with Dombey^ and was to do it yet again. 

The book thus begun and continued under adverse 
influences, though with fancy in it, descriptive power, 
and characters well designed, cannot rank with his 
higher efforts. There is still the old cunning of the 
master hand in the Wilfers (Bella has more charm than 
any other girl of his creation), in Podsnap, in Jenny 
Wren ; but the " society " people have little life or 
freshness, and the humour of Mr. BofHn, of Wegg and 
Venus, lacks spontaneity. Charley Hexam is a good 
study of the low-class youth subjected to modern 
systems of education, and in his teacher there Is genuine 
passion, but Lizzie falls among the feminine unrealities 
too frequent in Dickens's books. As for her lover. 
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critics have found it strange that the author's sympathy 
should be with such a drawling egoist as Eugene Wray- 
burn. The truth would seem to be that Dickens is 
here more impartial than of wont. Eugene's success 
is a piece of verisimilitude not without its value. Say 
what one will of the details of his last complete novel, 
it is a book abounding in picturesqueness, and in 
interest of story. Take any one page and consider how 
much it contains of fancy, of humour, of artistic energy. 
No one else could have written it ; on every line is 
stamped the genius of Charles Dickens. 

He had scarcely closed that book, in September, 
1865, wearied somewhat with a labour of invention 
which had not been so free or self-sustaining as in the 
old facile and fertile days, when his customary contribu- 
tion to Christmas became due from him ; and his fancy, 
let loose in a narrower field, resumed its old luxury of 
enjoyment. " Tired with Our Mutual Friend^ I sat 
down to cast about for an idea, with a depressing notion 
that I was, for the moment, overworked. Suddenly, 
the little character that you will see, and all belonging 
to it, came flashing up in the most cheerful manner, and 
I had only to look on and leisurely describe it." This 
was Dr. Marigold's Prescriptions, one of the most popular 
of all the pieces selected for his readings, and a splendid 
example of his humour, pathos, and character. It ex- 
pressed as perfectly as anything he had ever done, that 
which constitutes in itself very much of the genius of 
all his writing, the wonderful neighbourhood in this 
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life of ours, of serious and humorous things ; the 
laughter close to the pathos, but never touching it with 
ridicule. There were two more Christmas pieces before 
he made his last visit to America : Barbox Brothers with 
'The Boy at Mugby Station^ and No Thoroughfare ; the last 
a joint piece of work with "Wilkie Collins, who, during 
Dickens's absence in the States, transformed it into a 
play for Fechter, with a view to which it had been 
planned originally. There were also two papers written 
for publication in America, George Silverman's Explana- 
tion, and J Holiday Romance, containing about the 
quantity of half a shilling number of his ordinary 
serials. They occupied him not many days in the 
writing, and he received a thousand pounds for each. 

Through the autumn of 1865 he suffered from 
lameness in his left foot, and other symptoms of ill- 
health ; nevertheless, he determined, on the close of 
his book, to undertake a series of readings, involving 
greater strain and fatigue than any hitherto. His task 
of the next three years, self-imposed, was to make the 
most money in the shortest time without any regard to 
the physical labour to be undergone. 

Early in 1866 he accepted an offer from Messrs. 
Chappell of ;^50 a night for thirty nights to read " in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, or Paris ; " they undertaking 
all the business, paying all personal expenses. The 
arrangement of this series of readings differed from 
those of its predecessors in relieving Dickens from every 
anxiety except. of the reading itself; but, by such rapid 
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and repeated change of nights at distant places as kept 
him almost wholly in a railway carriage when not at the 
reading desk or in bed, it added enormously to the 
physical fatigue. He would read at St. James's Hall in 
London one night, and at Bradford the next. He 
would read in Edinburgh, go on to Glasgow and to 
Aberdeen, then come back to Glasgow, read again in 
Edinburgh, strike off to Manchester, come back to St. 
James's Hall once more, and begin the same round 
again. It was labour that must in time have broken 
down the strongest man. 

The success everywhere went far beyond even the 
former successes. A single night at Manchester, when 
eight hundred stalls were let, two thousand five hundred 
and sixty-five people were admitted, and the receipts 
amounted to more than three hundred pounds, was 
followed in nearly the same proportion by all the greater 
towns ; and on the 20th of April the ouday for the 
entire venture was paid, leaving all that remained, to 
the middle of the month of June, sheer profit. " I 
came back last Sunday," he wrote on the 30th of May, 
" with my last piece of country work for this time done. 
Everywhere the success has been the same. St. James's 
Hall last night was quite a splendid spectacle. Two 
more Tuesdays there, and I shall retire into private life. 
I have only been able to get to Gadshill once since I left 
it, and that was the day before yesterday." 

The same letter which told of his uninterrupted 
success to the last, told also that he had a heavy cold 
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upon him, and was " very tired and depressed." Some 
weeks before the first batch of readings closed, Messrs. 
Chappell had already tempted him with an offer for 
more readings to begin at Christmas. 

" To make an even sum I have made it forty-two 
nights for ;^2500. So I shall now try to discover a 
Christmas number, and shall, please Heaven, be quit of 
the whole series of readings so as to get to work on 
a new story for our proposed new series of All the Year 
Round early in the spring. The readings begin probably 
with the New Year." The subject for Christmas was 
found, but the new series of All the Tear Round never 
had a new story from its founder. With whatever 
consequence to himself, the strong tide of the readings 
was to sweep on to its full. The American war had 
ceased, and the first renewed offers from the States had 
been made and rejected. Hovering over all, too, were 
other sterner dispositions. " I think," he wrote in 
September, " there is some strange influence in the 
atmosphere. Twice last week I was seized in a most 
distressing manner — apparently In the heart ; but, I am 
persuaded, only in the nervous system." 

So it went on through this fatal time ; In all his 
letters descriptions of triumph and money-making are 
interspersed with mention of grave physical suffering. 
In May, 1867, the English readings were finished, and 
he thus describes the pains they had cost him : — 

"Last Monday evening" (14th May) "I finished 
the fifty readings with great success. You have no Idea 
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how I have worked at them. Finding it necessary, as 
their reputation widened, that they should be better than 
at first, I have learnt them all, so as to have no mechanical 
drawback in looking after the words. I have tested all 
the serious passion in them by everything I know ; 
made the humorous points much more humorous ; 
corrected my utterance of certain words ; cultivated a 
self-possession not to be disturbed ; and made myself 
master of the situation. Finishing with Dombey (which 
I had not read for a long time), I learnt that, like the 
rest ; and did it to myself, often twice a day, with 
exactly the same pains as at night, over and over and 
over again." 

The temptation of offers from America had mean- 
while again been presented to him so strongly, and in 
such unlucky connection with immediate family claims 
threatening excess of expenditure even beyond the 
income he was making, that he was fain to write to his 
sister-in-law : " I begin to feel myself drawn towards 
America as Darnay in the 'Tale of Two Cities was 
attracted to Paris." Upon the mere question of the 
various offers he had little difficulty in making up his 
mind. If he went at all, he would go on his own 
account, making a compact with no one. Whether he 
should go at all, was what he had to determine. 

In August he sent an agent, Mr. Dolby, to America 
to survey the ground. At the same time he was laid 
up with another attack in his foot ; warnings, medical 
and friendly, were not wanting. John Forster pursued 
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his steady opposition to what had become little else than 
an unworthy form of suicide, but Dickens was under a 
fatal fascination. Believing himself obliged to increase 
an already large fortune (such was the force of middle- 
class ideas with one who had satirized so many English 
delusions), he braced himself for one more trial of 
strength. After deciding to go, he wrote to his friend : 
*' I am not in very brilliant spirits at the prospect before 
me, and am deeply sensible of your motive and reasons 
for the line you have taken ; but I am not in the least 
shaken in the conviction that I could never quite have 
given up the idea." This was at the beginning of 
October. 

On the 2nd of November there was a farewell 
banquet in the Freemason's Hall, over which Lord 
Lytton presided ; and on the 9th, Dickens sailed for 
Boston. Before he left he had contributed his part to 
the last of his Christmas Numbers. All the writings he 
was able to complete were done. 



CHAPTER XVII 

AMERICA REVISITED 

1867-1868 

On the night of Tuesday, the 19th of November, 
Dickens arrived at Boston, where he took up his 
residence at the Parker House Hotel. He found that 
the tickets for the first four readings, all to that time 
issued^ had been sold immediately on their becoming, 
saleable./ " An immense train of people waited in the 
freezing street for twelve hours, and passed into the 
office in their turns, as at a French theatre. The receipts 
already taken for these nights exceed our calculation by 
more than £1^0" Up to the last moment he had 
not been able to clear off wholly a shade of misgiving 
that some of the old grudges might make themselves 
felt ; but from the instant of his setting foot in Boston 
not a vestige of such fear remained. The greeting was 
to the full as extraordinary as that of twenty-five years 
before, and was given now, as then, to the man who 
had made himself the most popular writer in the 
country. 

" Even in England," said one of the New York 

u 
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journalsj " Dickens is less known than here ; and of the 
millions here who treasure every word he has written, 
there are tens of thousands who would make a large 
sacrifice to see and hear the man who has made happy 
so many hours. Whatever sensitiveness there once was 
to adverse or sneering criticism, the lapse of a quarter 
of a century, and the profound significance of a great 
war, have modified or removed." 

The first reading was appointed for the 2nd of 
December, and in the interval he saw some old friends 
and made some new ones. Of the distinguished men 
who had greeted him a quarter of a century ago, few 
remained. Cooper, Irving, Prescott, Everett, Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Halleck, Felton, were all dead. On 
Monday, the 2nd of December, he read for the first time 
in Boston, his subject being the Carol and the Trial 
from Pickwick ; and his reception, from an audience than 
which perhaps none more remarkable could have been 
brought together, went beyond all expectations. The 
next night he read again, and also Thursday and Friday ; 
on Wednesday he rested ; and on Saturday he travelled 
to New York. 

He was making a clear profit of ;^I300 a week, but 
already he had begun to find the climate, in the sud- 
denness of its changes, excessively trying. Moreover, 
a great deal of worry was caused him by the specula- 
tors, who bought up his tickets to sell again at enor- 
mously increased prices. In New York the pay-place 
was to open at nine on a Wednesday morning, and 
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at midnight on Tuesday a long line of speculators 
were assembled in queue ; at two in the morning a 
few honest buyers had begun to arrive ; at five there 
were, of all classes, two lines of not less than 800 
each ; at eight there were at least 5000 persons in 
the two lines ; at nine each line was more than three- 
quarters of a mile in length, and neither became sensibly 
shorter during the whole morning. " The tickets for 
the course," wrote Dickens, " were all sold before noon. 
Members of families relieved each other in the queues ; 
waiters flew across the streets and squares from the 
neighbouring restaurants, to serve parties who were 
taking their breakfast in the open December air ; while 
excited men off'ered five and ten dollars for the mere 
permission to exchange places with other persons standing 
nearer the head of the line ! " 

He had got through half of his first New York 
readings when a winter storm came on, and from this 
time until very near his return the severity of the 
weather was exceptional even for America. When the 
time came for getting back to Boston, he found himself 
at the close of his journey with a cold and cough that 
never again left him until he had quitted the country, 
and of which the effects became more and more disas- 
trous. His railway journeying otherwise had not been 
agreeable. He found the railway much worse than at 
his former visit, and had to complain of reckless damage 
to his luggage. 

He read at Boston on the 23rd and 24th of 
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December, and on Christmas Day travelled back to 
New York, where he was to read on the 26th. The 
last words written before he left were of illness. " The 
low action of the heart, or whatever it is, has incon- 
venienced me greatly this week. On Monday night 
after the reading, I was laid upon a bed, in a very faint 
and shady state ; and on the Tuesday I did not get up 
till the afternoon." 

" Only a man of iron will could have accomplished 
what he did." Thus wrote his friend Mr. Fields, 
the publisher. " He was accustomed to talk and write 
a good deal about eating and drinking, but I have rarely 
seen a man eat and drink less. He liked to dilate in 
imagination over the brewing of a bowl of punch, but 
when the punch was ready he drank less of it than any 
one who might be present. It was the sentiment of the 
thing and not the thing itself that engaged his atten- 
tion. I scarcely saw him eat a hearty meal during his 
whole stay." 

Boundless enthusiasm continued, and of course 
helped to support him. He wrote : " The New York 
reading of Dr. Marigold made really a tremendous hit. 
The people doubted at first, having evidently not the 
least idea of what could be done with it, and broke out 
at last into a perfect chorus of delight. At the end 
they made a great shout, and gave a rush towards the ■ 
platform as if they were going to carry me ofF. It puts 
a strong additional arrow into my quiver. Another 
extraordinary success has been Nickkby and Boots at the 
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Holly Tree (appreciated here in Boston, by the bye, even 
more than Copperfield) \ and [think of our last New 
York night bringing ;^500 English into the house, 
after making more than the necessary deduction for the 
present price of gold ! The manager is always going 
about with an immense bundle that looks like a sofa- 
cushion, but is in reality paper-money, and it had risen 
to the proportions of a sofa on the morning he left for 
Philadelphia. Well, the work is hard, the climate is 
hard, the life is hard ; but so far the gain is enormous.lL 

In Brooklyn he read in Ward Beecher's chapel. 
" We let the seats pew by pew ! the pulpit is taken 
down for my screen and gas ! and I appear out of the 
vestry in canonical form ! " 

The sale of tickets there was an amazing scene. 
" The noble army of speculators are now furnished (this 
is literally true, and I am quite serious) each man with 
a straw mattress, a little bag of bread and meat, two 
blankets, and a bottle of whiskey. With this outfit 
they lie down in line on the pavement the whole of the 
night before the tickets are sold ; generally taking up 
their position at about ten. It being severely cold at 
Brooklyn, they made an immense bonfire in the street — 
a narrow street of wooden houses — which the police 
turned out to extinguish. A general fight then took 
place ; from which the people farthest off in the line 
rushed bleeding when they saw any chance of ousting 
others nearer the door, put their mattresses in the spots 
so gained, and held on by the iron railings." 
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His testimony as to improved social habits and ways 
was expressed very decidedly. " I think it reasonable 
to expect that, as I go westward, I shall find the old 
manners going on before me, and may tread upon their 
skirts mayhap. But so far I have had no more in- 
trusion or boredom than I have when I lead the same 
life in England." And again : " I find the people 
lighter and more humorous than formerly ; and there 
must be a great deal of innocent imagination among 
every class, or they never could pet with such extra- 
ordinary pleasure as they do, the Boots' story of the 
elopement of the two little children. They seem to 
see the children ; and the women set up a shrill under- 
current of half-pity and half-pleasure that is quite 
affecting." 

After thirty-four readings, he was able to send to 
England more than ^^ 1 0,000^; but a letter of the same 
date gives an alarming picture of his condition, " It 
happens not seldom that I am so dead beat when I 
come off that they lay me down on a sofa after I have 
been washed and dressed, and I lie there, extremely 
faint, for a quarter of an hour. In that time I rally and 
come right," He found it necessary so far to modify 
the last arrangements of his tour as to avoid the distances 
of Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, to content himself 
with smaller places and profits, and thereby to get home 
nearly a month earlier. At Washington (where he had 
an interview with President Andrew Johnson), " My 
catarrh was in such a state that Charles Sumner, coming 
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in at five o'clock and finding me covered with mustard 
poultice, and apparently voiceless, turned to Dolby and 
said, ' Surely, Mr. Dolby, it is impossible that he can 
read to-night ? ' Says Dolby, ' Sir, I have told Mr. 
Dickens so four times to-day, and I have been very 
anxious. But you have no idea how he will change, 
when he gets to the little table.' After five minutes 
of the litde table I was not (for the time) even hoarse. 
The frequent experience of this return of force when 
it is wanted, saves me a vast amount of anxiety ; but 
I am not at times without the nervous dread that I 
may some day sink altogether." 

So it went on. By the 23rd of February his tour In 
the south was finished, and he was reading once more 
in Boston ; then came a hard journey northwards, 
through snow and tempest. The old lameness attacked 
him, this time in both feet ; he had a violent cough ; for 
weeks he could take nothing but broths and stimulants. 

At the beginning of April he was back in Boston for 
his promised farewell readings. His last letter from 
America was written to his daughter Mary, the day 
before his last and sixth night. " I not only read last 
Friday when I was doubtful of being able to do so, but 
read as I never did before, and astonished the audience 
quite as much as myself. You never saw or heard such 
a scene of excitement. Longfellow and all the Cam- 
bridge men have urged me to give in. I have been 
very near doing so, but feel stronger to-day. I cannot 
tell whether the catarrh may have done me any lasting 
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injury in the lungs or other breathing organs, until 1 
shall have rested and got home. I hope and believe not." 

In New York there were five farewell nights. A 
public dinner was given by the press of this city at 
Delmonico's ; the hosts were more than two hundred, 
and the chair was taken by Horace Greeley. Dickens 
attended with great difficulty and spoke in pain. But 
he used the occasion to bear his testimony to the 
changes of twenty-five years ; the rise of vast new 
cities ; growth in the graces and amenities of life ; much 
improvement in the press, essential to every other 
advance ; and changes in himself leading to opinions 
more deliberately formed. He promised his kindly 
entertainers that no copy of his Notes, or his Chuzzlewit, 
should in future be issued by him, without accompanying 
mention of the changes to which he had referred that 
night ; of the politeness, delicacy, sweet temper, hos- 
pitality and consideration in all ways for which he had 
to thank them ; and of his gratitude for the respect shown, 
during all his visit, to the privacy enforced upon him by 
the nature of his work and the condition of his health. 

He had to leave the room before the proceedings 
were over. On the following Monday he read to his 
last American audience, telling them at the close that he 
hoped often to recall them, equally by his winter fire 
and in the green summer weather, and never as a mere 
public audience, but as a host of personal friends. He 
sailed two days later in the Russia, and reached England 
in the first week of May, 1868. 
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LAST READINGS AND LAST BOOK 
1868-187O 

Favourable weather helped him pleasantly home. He 
had profited greatly by the sea voyage, perhaps greatly 
more by its repose ; and on the 25th of May he 
described himself to his Boston friends as brown beyond 
belief, and causing the greatest disappointment in all 
quarters by looking so well. He added : " We are 
already settling — think of this ! the details of my fare- 
well course of readings." 

For these the terms had been arranged with Messrs. 
Chappell whilst he was in America. The number was 
to be a hundred ; and the payment, over and above 
expenses and percentage, ;£8ooo. Needless to add 
reflections on this matter. Dickens believed he had 
the strength to go through this last trial ; he believed 
the gain to be worth the effort. It was a twofold 
mistake ; and the mistake cost him his life. 

These last readings were appointed to begin with 
October. At the request of an old friend, Chauncy 
Hare Townshend, who died during his absence in the 
States, he had accepted the trust, which occupied him 
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some part of the summer, of examining and selecting 
for publication a bequest of some papers on matters of 
religious belief, which were issued in a small volume the 
following year. There came also in June a visit from 
Longfellow and his daughters, with later summer visits 
from the Eliot Nortons ; and at the arrival of friends 
whom he loved as he did these, from the great country 
to which he owed so much, infinite were the rejoicings at 
Gadshill. 

Having begun the readings, he was beset by a 
misgiving that, for a success large enough to repay 
Messrs. Chappell's liberality, the enterprise would re- 
quire a new excitement to carry him over the old 
ground ; and it was while he was engaged in Manchester 
and Liverpool at the outset of October that this 
announcement came to Forster. " I have made a short 
reading of the murder in Oliver 'Twist. I cannot make 
up my mind, however, whether to do it or not. I have 
no doubt that I could perfectly petrify an audience by 
carrying out the notion I have of the way of rendering 
it. But whether the impression would not be so horrible 
as to keep them away another time, is what I cannot 
satisfy myself upon. What do you think ? " His 
friend's reply to this question was a vigorous protest, 
which Dickens took rather ill. The murder reading 
was decided upon. " I wanted," said Dickens, finally, 
" to leave behind me the recollection of something 
very passionate and dramatic, done with simple means, 
if the art would justify the theme." 
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At the end of October his youngest son went forth 
rom home to join an elder brother in Australia. 
Elardly a month later, the last of his surviving brothers, 
Frederick, the next to himself, died at Darlington. At 
:he same time we hear again of his physical sufferings, 
)f sickness and sleepless nights, and of its having 
)ecome necessary, when he had to read, that he should 
ie on the sofa all day. The Sikes and Nancy scenes, 
;verywhere his prominent subject, exacted the most 
errible exertion from him. In the second week of 
i<"ebruary he was in London, under engagement to 
■eturn to Scotland (which he had just left), when there 
vas a sudden interruption. Inflammation of the foot 
aid him up for a few days. 

Against the urgent entreaties of members of his 
"amily as well as other friends, he was in the railway 
:arriage bound for Edinburgh on the morning of the 
loth of February. Through March he went on with 
lis labour, and through the greater part of April ; then, 
he doctors intervened. His engagement was broken, 
)ut he undertook to give twelve more readings early 
n the next year. For rest, he went to his home at 
jadshill. The house, since Dickens became its owner, 
lad undergone many changes. The exterior remained 
o the last much as it was when he used to see it as a 
)oy ; a plain, old-fashioned, two-story, brick-built 
:ountry house, with a bell-turret on the roof, and over 
he front door a quaint, neat wooden porch with pillars 
,nd seats. But new rooms were added, with offices and 
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stabling. In a shrubbery, adorned with two fine cedars, 
he placed a Swiss chalet presented to him by Fechter the 
actor, which arrived from Paris in ninety-four pieces, 
fitting like the joints of a puzzle. Once up, it became 
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THE CHALET. 



" Which arrived from Paris in ninety-four pieces, fitting like the joints of 
a puzzle" (p, 300). 

a great resource in the summer months, and much of 
Dickens's later work was done there. " I have put five 
mirrors in the chalet where I write," he told an American 
friend, " and they reflect and refract, in all kinds of ways, 
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the leaves that are quivering at the windows, and the 
great fields of waving corn, and the sail-dotted river. 
My room is up among the branches of the trees ; and 
the birds and the butterflies fly in and out, and the 
green branches shoot in at the open windows, and the 
lights and shadows come and go with the rest ot 
the company. The scent of the flowers, and indeed of 




_ GADSHILL PLACE, WHERE DICKENS LIVED. 1856-70. 
House and conservatory from the meadow. 

everything that is growing for miles and miles, is most 
delicious." After his return from America he built a 
conservatory, which had long been his desire. He saw 
it first in a completed state on the Sunday before his 
death, when his younger daughter was on a visit to 
him. "Well, Katey," he said to her, "now you see 
POSITIVELY the last improvement at Gadshill." 
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Of the course of his daily life in the country there 
is not much to be said. Perhaps there was never a 
man who changed places so much and habits so little. 
He was always methodical and regular ; and passed 
his life from day to day, divided for the most part 
between working and walking, the same wherever he 
was. Except when favoured friends were with him, 
his mornings were reserved wholly to himself; and 
he would generally preface his work (such was his love 
of order in everything around him) by seeing that all 
was in its place in the several rooms, visiting also the 
dogs, stables, and kitchen garden, and closing, unless 
the weather was very bad indeed, with a turn or two 
round the meadow before settling to his desk. His 
dogs were a great enjoyment to him. There were 
always two, of the mastiff kind, but latterly the number 
increased. His own favourite was Turk, a noble 
animal, full of affection and intelligence, whose death 
by a railway-accident, shortly after the Staplehurst 
catastrophe, caused him great grief. Turk's sole com- 
panion up to that date was Linda, a St. Bernard, a 
superbly beautiful creature. After Turk there was an 
interval of an Irish dog. Sultan, given by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, a cross between a St. Bernard and a blood- 
hound, built and coloured like a lioness and of splendid 
proportions, but of such indomitably aggressive pro- 
pensities, that, after breaking his kennel-chain and 
nearly devouring a luckless little sister of one of the 
servants, he had to be killed. Dickens always protested 
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that Sultan was a Fenian, for that no dog, not a secretly 
sworn member of that body, would ever have made 
such a point, muzzled as he was, of rushing at and 
bearing down with fury anything in scarlet with the 
remotest resemblance to a British uniform. Sultan's 
successor was Don, presented by Mr. Frederick Leh- 
mann, a grand Newfoundland brought over very young, 
who with Linda became parent to a couple of New- 
foundlands, that were still gambolling about their master, 
huge, though hardly out of puppydom, when they lost 
him. He had given to one of them the name of 
Bumble, from having observed, as he described it, "a 
peculiarly pompous and overbearing manner he had of 
appearing to mount guard over the yard when he was 
an absolute infant." The father and mother and their 
two sons, four formidable-looking companions, were 
generally with him on his later walks. 

Round Cobham, skirting the park and village, and 
passing the Leather Bottle famous in the page of 
Pickwick, was a favourite direction with him. By 
Rochester and the Medway, to the Chatham Lines, 
was another. Or he would walk through the marshes 
to Gravesend, return by Chalk church, and stop always 
to greet a comical old monk who sits carved in stone, 
cross-legged with a jovial pot, over the porch of that 
sacred edifice. To another drearier churchyard, itself 
forming part of the marshes beyond the Medway, he 
often took friends to show them the dozen small tomb- 
stones of various sizes, adapted to the respective ages 

X 
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of a dozen small children of one family, which he made 
part of his story of Great Expectations, though, with 
the reserves always necessary in copying Nature not to 
overstep her modesty by copying too closely, he makes 
the number that appalled little Pip not more than half 
the reality. 

The summer and autumn of 1869 were for the 
most part passed quietly at home. In August he was 
at the dinner of the international boat-race ; and. In a 
speech that might have gone far to reconcile the victors 
to changing places with the vanquished, gave the health 
of the Harvard and the Oxford crews. He went to 
Birmingham, in September, to keep a promise that he 
would open the session of the Institute ; and there, 
after telling his audience that his Invention, such as It 
was, never would have served him as it had done, but 
for the habit of common-place, patient, drudging atten- 
tion, he declared his political creed to be Infinitesimal 
faith in the people governing and Illimitable faith in 
the People governed. In such engagements as these, 
with nothing of the kind of strain he had most to 
dread, there was hardly more movement or change 
than was necessary to his enjoyment of rest. 

In June, his American friend Mr. Fields was with 
him, and some days were spent In going over the 
out-of-the-way sights of London. At his visitor's 
special request, Dickens mounted a staircase he had 
not ascended for more than thirty years, to show the 
chamber in Furnival's Inn where the first page of 
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Pickwick was written. One more book, unfinished, 
was to close what that famous book began ; and the 
original of the scene of its opening chapter, the opium 
eater's den, was the last place visited. " In a miserable 
court at night," says Mr. Fields, "we found a haggard 
old woman blowing at a kind of pipe made of an old 
ink-bottle ; and the words that Dickens puts into the 
mouth of this wretched creature in Edwin Drood we 
heard her croon as we leaned over the tattered bed in 
which she was lying." 

Before beginning his novel he had written his last 
paper for All the Tear Round. It was a notice of 
Forster's Life of Landor, and contained some interesting 
recollections of that remarkable man. Edwin Drood, 
begun in October, was to be published in illustrated 
monthly numbers of the old form, but to consist of 
twelve instead of twenty. It came to an end, un- 
finished, with the sixth, which was underwritten by 
two pages. The sum to be paid immediately, for 
25,000 copies, was ;^75oo, publisher and author sharing 
equally in the profit of all sales beyond that. The 
number reached whilst the author yet lived was 50,000. 

The story was to be that of a murder of a nephew 
by his uncle ; discovery of the needlessness of the crime 
for its object was to follow hard upon the commission, 
and, in the end, everything was to be revealed by means 
of a gold ring, which had resisted the corrosive action 
of the lime into which the body had been thrown. 
Rosa was to marry Tartar, and Crisparkle the sister of 
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Landless, who was himself to have perished in helping 
Tartar to arrest the murderer. Nothing was written, 
however, of the main parts of the design excepting what 
is found in the published numbers ; there was no hint 
or preparation for the sequel in any notes of chapters 
in advance. The incomplete story cannot be called 
unworthy of Dickens. In its descriptions his imagi- 
native power is still unabated. We see with equal 
vividness the lazy cathedral town and the lurid opium- 
eater's den. Something like the old lightness and 
buoyancy of animal spirits gave a new freshness to the 
humour ; the scenes of the child-heroine and her luck- 
less betrothed had both novelty and subtlety of cha- 
racter in them ; and Mr. Grewgious in chambers with 
his clerk and the two waiters, the conceited fool Sapsea, 
and the blustering philanthropist Honeythunder, were 
good comedy. Miss Twinkleton was of the family of 
Miss La Creevy ; and the lodging-house keeper. Miss 
Billickin, though she gave Miss Twinkleton but a sorry 
account of her blood, had that of Mrs. Todgers in her 
veins, " I was put in early life to a very genteel 
boarding school, the mistress being no less a lady than 
yourself, of about your own age, or it may be some 
years younger, and a poorness of blood flowed from 
the table which has run through my life." This is a 
true touch of the master satirist. 

The manuscript of this last work is overscored with 
the most laborious corrections, contrasting remarkably 
with the easy, all but untouched writing seen in the 
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manuscripts of his earliest books. His greater pains 
and elaboration of writing became first very obvious in 
the later parts of Martin Chuzzlewit ; but not the 
least remarkable feature in all his manuscripts, is the 
accuracy with which the portions of each representing 
the several numbers are exactly adjusted to the space 
the printer has to fill. Whether without erasure or so 
interlined as to be illegible, nothing is wanting, and 
there is nothing in excess. So assured had the habit 
become, that we have seen him remarking upon an 
instance the other way, in Our Mutual Friend, as not 
having happened to him for thirty years. Certainly the 
exceptions had been few and unimportant ; but Edwin 
Drood more startlingly showed him how unsettled the 
habit he most prized had become, in the clashing of 
old and new pursuits. "When I had written " (22nd 
of December, 1869) "and, as I thought, disposed of 
the first two numbers of my story, Clowes informed 
me to my horror that they were, together, twelve printed 
pages too short ! ! ! Consequently I had to transpose a 
chapter from number two to number one, and remodel 
number two altogether ! " 

He finished the first number of Edwin Drood in the 
third week of October, and on the 26th read it at 
Forster's house with great spirit. He was at Gadshill 
till the close of the year, coming up for a few special 
occasions ; and again at Forster's on New Year's Eve 
he read a fresh number of his novel. Yet these last 
days of December had not been without a reminder 
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of the grave warnings of April. The pains in somewhat 
modified form had returned in his left hand and his left 
foot ; and they were troubling him still at the close 
of the year. But he made light of them. His only 
allusion to an effect from his illness was his mention 
of a now invincible dislike which he had to railway 
travel. This had decided him to take a London house 
for the twelve last readings in the early months of 
1870, and he had become Mr. Milner Gibson's tenant 
at 5, Hyde-park Place. 

St. James's Hall was to be the scene of these 
readings, and they were to occupy the interval from 
the nth of January to the 15th of March ; two being 
given in each week to the close of January, and the 
remaining eight on each of the eight Tuesdays following. 
Nothing was said of any kind of apprehension as the 
time approached ; but, with a curious absence of the 
sense of danger, there was certainly both distrust and 
fear. Sufficient precaution was supposed to have been 
taken by arrangement for the presence, at each reading, 
of his friend and medical attendant, Mr. F. C. Beard. 

He opened with Copperfield and the Pickwick "Trial. 
From notes taken by his medical attendant it , may be 
seen at what cost to himself he gratified the crowded 
audiences that then and to the close made these even- 
ings memorable. His ordinary pulse on the first night 
was at 72 ; but never on any subsequent night was 
lower than 82 ; and had risen on the later nights to 
more than 100. The Sikes and Nancy scenes sent it 
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up to 1 20, and more. When he entered the room on 
the last night it was at 108, having risen only two beats 
more when the reading was done. The pieces on this 
occasion were the Christmas Carol followed by the Pick- 
wick Trial; and probably in all his life he never read 
so well. On his return from the States, where he had 
to address his effects to audiences composed of immense 
numbers of people, a certain loss of refinement had 
been observable ; but the old delicacy was now delight- 
fully manifest, and a subdued tone, as well in the 
humorous as the serious portions, gave something to 
all the reading as of a quiet sadness of farewell. The 
charm of this was at its height when he shut the volume 
of Pickwick and spoke in his own person. He said that 
for fifteen years he had been reading his own books to 
audiences whose sensitive and kindly recognition of 
them had given him instruction and enjoyment in his 
art such as few men could have had ; but that he 
nevertheless thought it well now to retire upon older 
associations, and in future to devote himself exclusively 
to the calling which had first made him known. " In 
but two short weeks from this time I hope that you 
may enter, in your own homes, on a new series of 
readings at which my assistance will be indispensable, but 
from these garish lights I vanish now for evermore, with 
a heartfelt, grateful, respectful, affectionate farewell." 

Hardly a day passed, while the readings went on 
or after they closed, unvisited by some effect or other 
of this disastrous excitement. On the 23rd of January, 
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when for the last time he met Carlyle, he had his left 
hand in a sling ; on the 7th of February, when he 
passed with Forster his last birthday, and on the 25th 
when he read in private the third number of his novel, 
the hand was still swollen and painful. 

In the middle of March took place his first and only 
interview with the Queen. At the time of the Douglas 
Jerrold performances, in 1857, a special evening was 
arranged for the Queen to see the acting, and, when 
it was over, her Majesty sent a message requesting that 
Dickens would come forward to receive her thanks. 
" I replied," thus he told the story, " that I was in my 
Farce dress, and must beg to be excused. Whereupon 
she sent again, saying that the dress ' could not be so 
ridiculous as that,' and repeating the request. I sent 
my duty in reply, but again hoped her Majesty would 
have the kindness to excuse my presenting myself in 
a costume and appearance that were not my own. I 
was mighty glad to think, when I woke in the morning, 
that I had carried the point." 

A second eiFort of the same kind had proved unsuc- 
cessful. In 1858 the Queen wished to hear the Carol 
read ; but Dickens felt that he could not read with eifect 
unless before a number of persons, and the suggestion 
came to nothing. Accident eventually led to the meet- 
ing. Dickens had brought with him from America 
some large and striking photographs of the Battle Fields 
of the Civil War, which the Queen, having heard of 
them through Mr. Helps, expressed a wish to look at. 
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Dickens sent them at once ; and went afterwards to 
Buckingham Palace with Mr. Helps, at her Majesty's 
request, that she might see and thank him in person. 
The Queen's kindness left a strong impression on him. 
Upon her Majesty's regret not to have heard his read- 
ings, Dickens intimated that they were become now 
a thing of the past, while he acknowledged gratefully 
her Majesty's compliment in regard to them. Then 
arose a mention of some alleged discourtesy shown to 
Prince Arthur in New York, and he begged her Majesty 
not to confound the true Americans of that city with the 
Fenian portion of its Irish population ; on which she 
made the quiet comment that she was convinced the 
people about the Prince had made too much of the 
affair. She asked him to give her his writings, and 
could she have them that afternoon ? but he begged 
to be allowed to send a bound copy. Her Majesty 
then took from a table her own Journal in the High- 
lands, with an autograph inscription " to Charles 
Dickens ; " and, saying that the " humblest " of writers 
would be ashamed to offer it to " one of the greatest," 
but that Mr. Helps, being asked to give it, had remarked 
that it would be valued most from herself, closed the 
interview by placing it in his hands. " Sir," said 
Johnson, " they may say what they like of the young 
king, but Louis the Fourteenth could not have shown 
a more refined courtliness ; " and Dickens was not 
disposed to say less of the young King's granddaughter. 
That the grateful impression sufficed to carry him into 
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new ways was proved by the appearance of his name 
at the next levee. His daughter was at the next Draw- 
ing-room that followed. 

His last public appearances were in April. On the 
5 th he took the chair for the Newsvendors, whom he 
helped with a genial address in which his apology for 
litde speaking overflowed with irrepressible humour. 
He would try, he said, like FalstafF, " but with a modi- 
fication almost as large as himself," less to speak himself 
than to be the cause of speaking in others. " Much in 
this manner they exhibit at the door of a snufF-shop the 
effigy of a Highlander with an empty mull in his hand, 
who, apparently having taken all the snuff he can carry, 
and discharged all the sneezes of which he is capable, 
politely invites his friends and patrons to step in and 
try what they can do in the same line." On the 30th 
of the same month he returned thanks for "Literature" 
at the Royal Academy dinner. Three days before, his 
old friend Daniel Maclise had passed away. The 
reference he made to this loss was touching and manly. 
He told those who listened that, since he first entered 
the public lists, a very young man indeed, it had been 
his constant fortune to number among his nearest and 
dearest friends members of that Academy who had been 
its pride ; and who had now, one by one, so dropped 
from his side that he was grown to believe, with the 
Spanish monk of whom Wilkie spoke, that the only 
realities around him were the pictures which he loved, 
and all the moving life but a shadow and a dream. 
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" For many years I was one of the two most intimate 
friends and most constant companions of Mr. Maclise. 
The gentlest and most modest of men, the freshest as 
to his generous appreciation of young aspirants, and the 
frankest and largest hearted as to his peers, incapable 
of a sordid or ignoble thought, gallantly sustaining the 
true dignity of his vocation, without one grain of self- 
ambition, wholesomely natural at the last as at the first, 
* in wit a man, simplicity a child,' — no artist of what- 
soever denomination, I make bold to say, ever went to 
his rest leaving a golden memory more pure from dross, 
or having devoted himself with a truer chivalry to the 
art-goddess whom he worshipped." These were the last 
public words of Dickens, and he could not have spoken 
any worthier of himself, or better deserved than by him 
of whom they were spoken. 

Upon his appearance at the dinner of the Academy 
followed some invitations he was led to accept ; greatly 
to his own regret, for he was now very eager to get back 
to the quiet of Gadshill. He dined with Motley, then 
American minister ; met Disraeli at a dinner at Lord 
Stanhope's ; breakfasted with Gladstone ; and on the 
17th was to attend the Queen's ball with his daughter. 
But she had to go there without him ; a sharp attack 
in his foot disabled him. 

He and his friend Forster met for the last time on 
Sunday the 22nd of May. The death of Mark Lemon, 
of which he heard that day, had led his thoughts to the 
crowd of friendly companions in letters and art who 
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had fallen from the ranks since they played Ben Jonson 
together. "And none beyond his sixtieth year," he 
said, " very few even fifty." 

He was at Gadshill on the 30th of May, where he 
gave himself wholly to work on his novel. He had 
been easier in his foot and hand ; and he made no com- 
plaint of illness. But there was observed in him a very 
unusual appearance of fatigue. He was out with his 
dogs for the last time on Monday the 6th of June, 
when he walked with his letters into Rochester. More 
than once he expressed his satisfaction at having finally 
abandoned all intention of exchanging Gadshill for 
London. While he lived, he said, he should wish his 
name to be more and more associated with the place ; 
and he had a notion that when he died he should like 
to lie in the little graveyard belonging to the Cathedral 
at the foot of the Castle wall. 

On the 8 th of June he passed all the day writing in 
the Chalet. He came over for luncheon ; and, much 
against his usual custom, returned to his desk. In the 
sentence he was then writing, he imagines such a 
brilliant morning as had risen with that eighth of June 
on the old city of Rochester. He sees in surpassing 
beauty, with the lusty ivy gleaming in the sun, and the 
rich trees waving in the balmy air, its antiquities and its 
ruins, its Cathedral and Castle. His fancy is not with 
the stern dead forms of either of these, but with that 
which makes warm the cold stone tombs of centuries, 
and lights them up with flecks of brightness, " fluttering 
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there like wings." To him, on that sunny morning, 
the changes of glorious light from moving boughs, the 
songs of birds, the scents from garden, woods and 
fields, have penetrated into the Cathedral, have subdued 
its earthly odour, and are preaching the Resurrection and 
the Life. 

He was late in leaving the Chalet ; but before dinner, 
which he had ordered for six o'clock with the intention 
of walking afterwards in the lanes, he wrote some letters, 
and dinner was begun before Miss Hogarth saw, with 
alarm, a singular expression of trouble and pain in his 
face. For an hour, he then told her, he had been very 
ill, but he wished dinner to go on. These were the 
only really coherent words uttered by him. They were 
followed by some that fell from him disconnectedly, of 
quite other matters ; of an approaching sale at a neigh- 
bour's house, of whether Macready's son was with his 
father at Cheltenham, and of his own intention to go 
immediately to London ; at these last he had risen, and 
his sister-in-law's help alone prevented him from falling 
where he stood. Her effort then was to get him on 
to the sofa, but after a slight struggle he sank heavily 
on his left side. " On the ground," were the last words 
he spoke. It was now ten minutes past six o'clock. 
His two daughters came that night with Mr. F. Beard, 
who had also been telegraphed for, and whom they met 
at the station. His eldest son arrived early next morn- 
ing, and was joined in the evening (too late) by his 
younger son from Cambridge. All possible medical 
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aid had been summoned. The surgeon from the neigh- 
bourhood was there from the first, and a physician from 
London was in attendance as well as Mr. Beard. But 
human help was unavailing. There was effusion on 
the brain ; and though stertorous breathing continued 
all night, and until ten minutes past six o'clock on the 
evening of Thursday the 9th of June, there had never 
been a gleam of hope during the twenty-four hours. 
He had lived four months beyond his fifty-eighth year. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Dickens's will closed with a passage so significant that 
it may be quoted as the best introduction to a brief 
review of his personal characteristics. 

" I emphatically direct that I be buried in an in- 
expensive, unostentatious, and strictly private manner ; 
that no public announcement be made of the time or 
place of my burial ; that at the utmost not more than 
three plain mourning coaches be employed ; and that 
those who attend my funeral wear no scarf, cloak, black 
bow, long hat-band, or other revolting absurdity. I 
direct that my name be inscribed in plain English letters 
on my tomb, without the addition of ' Mr.' or ' Esquire.' 
I require my friends on no account to make me the subject 
of any monument, memorial, or testimonial whatever. 
I rest my claims to the remembrance of my country 
upon my published works, and to the remembrance of 
my friends upon their experience of me in addition 
thereto. I commit my soul to the mercy of God 
through our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and I 
exhort my dear children humbly to try to guide them- 
selves by the teaching of the New Testament in its 
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broad spirit, and to put no faith in any man's narrow 
construction of its letter here or there." 

In the course of this biography some less admirable 
points of Dickens's character have not been unnoticed ; 
they were strictly les difduts de ses qualitis, and might be 
summed in the statement that a vigorous will sometimes, 
though rarely, got the better of his large humanity and 
fine discretion. Having in mind his origin, his train- 
ing, and the moral attributes which necessarily ac- 
companied his genius, one must marvel that, amid 
every form of temptation, amid triumphs, flatteries, 
prosperities such as few men have known, he bore him- 
self, on the whole, with so much dignity, and gave 
occasion to so little grave reproach. Not with impunity 
did he enjoy his power, live his life to the full ; his 
aims in the latter years might have been higher, and 
more in harmony with the utterances of his thought at 
its best ; but how largely his existence corresponded 
with the idea we form of him from his works may be 
seen in the judgment of one of his greatest con- 
temporaries. " It is almost thirty years," wrote Thomas 
Carlyle, " since my acquaintance with him began ; and 
on my side, I may say, every new meeting ripened it 
into more and more clear discernment of his rare and 
great worth as a brother man ; a most cordial, sincere, 
clear-sighted, greatly decisive, just and loving man ; till 
at length he had grown to such a recognition with me 
as I have rarely had for any man of my time. • . . No 
death since 1866 [when Mrs. Carlyle died] has fallen on 
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me with such a stroke, no literary man's ever did. 
The good, the gentle, high-gifted, ever-friendly, noble 
Dickens — every inch of him an Honest Man." 

Undoubtedly one of the impressions left by his 
letters is that of the intensity and tenacity with which 
he recognized, realized, contemplated, cultivated, and 
thoroughly enjoyed his own individuality in all, even 
its most trivial, manifestations. But if any one is led to 
ascribe this to self-esteem or to any other form of mere 
egotism, let him correct the impression by observing 
how Dickens behaved himself amid the universal 
blazing-up of America, at the beginning and at the end 
of his career. Of his hearty, undisguised, and unmistak- 
able enjoyment of his astonishing and indeed quite 
bewildering popularity, there can be as little doubt as 
that there is not a particle of vanity in it, any more 
than of false modesty or grimace. No man's strong 
individuality was ever so free from conceit. A dislike 
of all display was rooted in him, and his objection to 
posthumous honours, illustrated by the instructions in 
his will, was very strikingly expressed two years before 
his death, when Mr. Thomas Fairbairn asked his help to 
a proposed recognition of Rajah Brooke's services by a 
memorial in Westminster Abbey. " I am very strongly 
impelled" (24th June, 1868) "to comply with any 
request of yours. But these posthumous honours of 
committee, subscriptions, and Westminster Abbey are 
so profoundly unsatisfactory in my eyes that — plainly — 
I would rather have nothing to do with them in any 
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case." Asked a year later (August, 1869) to say some- 
thing on the inauguration of Leigh Hunt's bust at his 
grave in Kensal-green, he told the committee that he 
had a very strong objection to speech-making beside 
graves. " I do not expect or wish my feelings in this 
wise to guide other men ; still, it is so serious with me, 
and the idea of ever being the subject of such a cere- 
mony myself is so repugnant to my soul, that I must 
decline to officiate." 

His aversion to every form of what is called 
patronage of .literature was part of the same feeling. 
A few months earlier he had received an application for 
support to such a scheme from a person assuming a title 
to which he had no pretension, but which appeared to 
sanction the request. " I beg to be excused," was his 
reply, " from complying with the request you do me the 
honour to prefer, simply because I hold the opinion that 
there is a great deal too much patronage in England. 
The better the design, the less (as I think) should it 
seek such adventitious aid, and the more composedly 
should it rest on its own merits." This belief survived 
the failure of the Guild whereby it was hoped to 
establish a system of self-help, under which men 
engaged in literary pursuits might be as proud to 
receive as to give. And in this connection something 
may be said of the way in which his editorship of House- 
hold Words and of All the Tear Round was discharged. 
It was distinguished above all by liberality ; and a 
scrupulous consideration and delicacy, evinced by him 
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to all his contributors, was part of the esteem in which 
he held literature itself. Yet the strong feeling of 
personal responsibility was always present in his conduct 
of both journals ; and, varied as the contents of a 
number might be, and widely apart the writers, a certain 
individuality of his own was never absent. He took 
immense pains (as indeed was his habit about every- 
thing) with numbers in which he had written nothing ; 
would often accept a paper from a young or unhandy 
contributor, because of some single notion In it which 
he thought it worth re-writing for ; and in this way, or 
by helping generally to give strength and attractiveness 
to the work of others, he grudged no trouble. " I have 
had a story," he wrote (22nd of June, 1856), "to hack 
and hew into some form for Household Words this morn- 
ing, which has taken me four hours of close attention. 
And I am perfectly addled by its horrible want of 
continuity after all, and the dreadful spectacle I have 
made of the proofs — which look like an inky fish- 
ing-net." To his interference with the writings of 
established authors he properly placed limits. " When 
one of my literary brothers does me the honour to 
undertake such a task, I hold that he executes it on 
his own personal responsibility, and for the sustainment 
of his own reputation ; and I do not consider myself at 
liberty to exercise that control over his text which I 
claim as to other contributions." 

In politics he belonged to the school of mid- Vic- 
torian Radicals, and a certain bitterness observable in 
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his later books, where public matters are in question, 
shows how he was affected by the events of the time. 
" I am hourly strengthened in my old belief," he wrote 
(3rd of February, 1855), "that our political aristocracy 
and our tuft-hunting are the death of England." And 
again, on the 27th April, 1855, "A country which is 
discovered to be in this tremendous condition as to its 
war- affairs ; with an enormous black cloud of poverty 
in every town which is spreading and deepening every 
hour, and not one man in two thousand knowing any- 
thing about, or even believing in its existence ; with 
a non-working aristocracy, and a silent Parliament, and 
everybody for himself and nobody for the rest ; this 
is the prospect, and 1 think it a very deplorable one." 

He never thought of entering Parliament. He 
could not mend matters, and for him it would have 
been a false position. The people of the town of 
Reading and others applied to him during the first 
half of his life, and in the last half some of the Metro- 
politan constituencies. To one of the latter he replied : 
"I declare that as to all matters on the face of this 
teeming earth, it appears to me that the House of 
Commons and Parliament together is become just the 
dreariest failure and nuisance that ever bothered this 
much-bothered world." 

The only direct attempt to join a political agitation 
was his speech at Drury-lane for administrative reform, 
and he never repeated it. But every movement for 
practical social reforms, to obtain more efficient sanitary 
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legislation, to get the best compulsory education prac- 
ticable for the poor, and to better the condition of the 
labouring people, he assisted earnestly to his last hour ; 
and the readiness with which he took the chair at 
meetings having such objects in view, the help he gave 
to important societies working In beneficent ways for 
themselves or the community, and the power and attrac- 
tiveness of his oratory, made him one of the forces of 
the time. 

It is also very noticeable that what would have 
constituted the strength of Dickens if he had entered 
public life, the attractive as well as the commanding 
side of his nature, was that which kept him most within 
the circle of home pursuits and enjoyments. It was 
his defect as well as his merit in maturer life not to 
be able to live alone. When the fancies of his novels 
were upon him and he was under their restless influence, 
though he often talked of shutting himself up In out- 
of-the-way solitary places, he never went anywhere 
unaccompanied by members of his family. His habits 
of daily living he carried with him wherever he went. 
At Albai-o and Genoa, at Lausanne and Geneva, In Paris 
and at Boulogne, his ways were as entirely those of 
home as In London and Broadstalrs. If It is the 
property of a domestic nature to be personally interested 
in every detail, the smallest as the greatest, of the four 
walls within which one lives, then no man had it so 
essentially as Dickens. No man was so inclined natu- 
rally to derive his happiness from home concerns. Even 
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the kind of interest in a house which is commonly con- 
fined to women, he was full of. Not to speak of changes 
of importance, there was not an additional hook put up 
wherever he inhabited, without his knowledge, or other- 
wise than as part of some small ingenuity of his own. 
Nothing was too minute for his personal superintendence. 
Whatever might be in hand, theatricals for the little 
children, entertainments for those of larger growth, 
cricket-matches, dinners, field sports, from the first new 
year's dance in Doughty-street to the last musical party 
in Hyde-park Place, he was the centre and soul of it. 
The usual result followed, in all his homes, of an 
absolute reliance on him for everything. Under every 
difficulty, and in every emergency, he was the en- 
couraging influence, the bright and ready help. In 
illness, whether of the children or any of the servants, 
he was better than a doctor. He was so full of resource, 
for which every one eagerly turned to him, that his mere 
presence in the sick-room was a healing influence, as if 
nothing could fail if he were only there. So that at 
last, when, all through the night which preceded his 
departure, he lay senseless in the room where" he had 
fallen, the stricken and bewildered ones who tended 
him found it impossible to believe that what they saw 
before them alone was left, or to shut out wholly the 
irrational hope that he might again be suddenly among 
them like himself, and revive what they could not 
connect, even then, with death's utter helplessness. 

Of his ordinary habits of activity much has been 
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said, and they were doubtless carried too far. In youth 
it was all well, but he did not make allowance for years. 
Method in everything was Dickens's peculiarity ; and 
between breakfast and luncheon, with rare exceptions, 
was his time of work. But his daily walks were less 
of rule than of enjoyment and necessity. In the midst 
of his writing they were indispensable, and especially 
at night. No corner of London which he had not thus 
explored. In back streets behind Holborn, in Borough 
courts and passages, in city wharfs or alleys, about the 
poorer lodging-houses, in prisons, workhouses, ragged- 
schools, police-courts, rag-shops, chandlers' shops, and 
all sorts of markets for the poor, he exercised his keen 
observation and untiring study. " I was among the 
Italian boys from 12 to 2 this morning," says one of 
his letters. " I am going out to-night in their boat 
with the Thames Police," says another. It was the 
same when he was in Italy or Switzerland, and when, 
in later life, he was in French provincial places. 

Capable of strong attachments, he was not what is 
called an effusive man ; but he had no half-heartedness 
in any of his likings. The one thing entirely hateful 
to him was indifference. " I give my heart to very 
few people ; but I would sooner love the most im- 
placable man in the world than a careless one, who, 
if my place were empty to-morrow, would rub on and 
never miss me." There was nothing he more repeatedly 
told his children than that they were not to let indiffer- 
ence in others appear to justify it in themselves. "All 
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kind things," he wrote, "must be done on their own 
account, and for their own sake, and without the least 
reference to any gratitude." 

His acute sense of enjoyment gave such relish to 
his social qualities that probably no man, not a great 
wit or a professional talker, ever left, in leaving any 
social gathering, a blank so impossible to fill up. In 
quick and varied sympathy, in ready adaptation to every 
whim or humour, to help in any mirth or game, he 
stood for a dozen men. His versatility made him 
unique. What he said once of his own love of acting, 
applied to him equally when at his happiest among 
friends he loved ; sketching a character, telling a story, 
acting a charade, taking part in a game ; turning into 
comedy an incident of the day, describing the last good 
or bad thing he had seen, reproducing in quaint, 
tragical, or humorous form and figure, some part of 
the passionate life with which all his being overflowed. 
" Assumption has charms for me so delightful — I hardly 
know for how many wild reasons — that I feel a loss 
of Oh I can't say what exquisite foolery, when I lose 
a chance of being some one not in the remotest degree 
like myself." 

His friends, in the larger sense of the word, were 
all the men, women and children in the world who read 
English books. The excitement and sorrow caused by 
his death exceeded anything of the kind known to our 
age. Before the news of it reached the remoter parts 
of England, it had been flashed across Europe ; it was 
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known in the distant continents of India, Australia and 
America ; and not in English-speaking communities 
only, but in every country of the civilized earth, had 
awakened grief and sympathy. In his own land it was 
as if a personal bereavement had befallen every one. 
The Queen telegraphed from Balmoral "her deepest 
regret at the sad news of Gharles Dickens's death " ; and 
this was the sentiment alike of all classes of her people. 
There was not an English journal that did not give it 
touching and noble utterance. "Statesmen, men of 
science, philanthropists " — thus spoke The Times — " the 
acknowledged benefactors of their race, might pass away, 
and yet not leave the void which will be caused by the 
death of Dickens. . . . Indeed, such a position is 
attained not even by one man in an age. It needs 
an extraordinary combination of intellectual and moral 
qualities before the world will thus consent to enthrone 
a man as its unassailable and enduring favourite. This 
is the position which Mr. Dickens has occupied with 
the English and also with the American public for the 
third of a century. . . . Westminster Abbey is the 
peculiar resting-place of English literary genius ; and 
among those whose sacred dust lies there, or whose 
names are recorded on the walls, very few are more 
worthy than Charles Dickens of such an honour, 
fewer still, we believe, will be regarded with more 
honour as time passes and his greatness grows upon 
us." 

With the expression thus given to a general wish, 
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the Dean of Westminster lost no time in showing ready 
compliance, and on the morning of the day when it 
appeared was in communication with the family and the 
executors. The public homage of a burial in the Abbey 
had to be reconciled with his own instructions to be 
privately buried without previous announcement of time 
or place, and without monument or memorial. He 
would himself have preferred to lie in the small grave- 
yard under Rochester Castle wall, or in the little church 
of Cobham or of Shorne ; but all these were found to 
be closed, and the desire of the Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester to lay him in their Cathedral had been enter- 
tained, when the Dean of Westminster's request, and 
assurance that there should be only such ceremonial as 
would strictly obey all injunctions of privacy, made it 
a grateful duty to accept that offer. The spot already 
had been chosen by the Dean ; and before midday on 
the following morning, Tuesday the 14th of June, with 
knowledge of those only who took part in the burial, 
all was done. The solemnity had not lost by its sim- 
plicity. Nothing so grand or so touching could have 
accompanied it, as the stillness and the silence of the 
vast Cathedral. Then, later in the day and all the 
following day, came unbidden mourners in such crowds, 
that the Dean had to request permission to keep open 
the grave until Thursday ; but after it was closed they 
did not cease to come, and "all day long," Dean 
Stanley wrote on the 17th, "there was a constant 
pressure to the spot, and many flowers were strewn 
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upon it by unknown hands, many tears shed from 
unknown eyes," He alluded to this in the funeral 
discourse delivered by him in the Abbey on the morn- 
ing of Sunday the 19th, pointing to the fresh flowers 
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" when I was a not very robust child, sitting in by-places near Rochester Castle." 

— Preface to Nicholas Nickhby. 

that then had been newly thrown, and saying that " the 
spot would thenceforward be a sacred one with both 
the New World and the Old, as that of the represen- 
tative of the literature, not of this island only, but of 
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all who speak our English tongue." The stone placed 
upon it is inscribed : — 

Charles Dickens. 
Born February the Seventh, 18 12. 
Died June the Ninth, 1870. 

The highest associations of both the arts he loved 
surround him where he lies. Next to him is Richard 
Cumberland. Mrs. Pritchard's monument looks down 
upon him, and immediately behind is David Garrick's. 
Nor is the actor's delightful art more worthily repre- 
sented than the nobler genius of the author. Facing the 
grave, and on its left and right, are the monuments of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and Dryden, the three immortals 
who did most to create and settle the language to which 
Charles Dickens gave another undying name. 
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107, 108 

Clergyman and the stars, 194 

Coaching days, 37 

Cobden, 119 

Cobham, 305 

Comedie Frangaise, 235 

Commercial Traveller, 267 

Commons, House of, 37, 39 

Copyright, prices of Dickens's Sketches 
by Box, 49 i Pickwick, 57 ; Nickleby, 
57 ; Master Humphrey's Clock, 78, 
79 ; Oli'ver Tivist, 67, 83 ; Barnaby 
Rudge, 83 ; of following story, 90 ; 
later rights reserved, 273 

Copyright law in America, 97, 99 ; 
Carlyle on, loi, 102 ; opposition 
to reform at Boston, 108, 109 

Cornhill Magazine, 276 

Cornwall, 113 

Coutts, Miss, 156, 211 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, 178 

Crabbe, 119 

Creakle, Mr., 32 

Cricket oh the Hearth, 148, 149 ; 
public reading of, 222 

Cruikshank, George, artist, 41 ; letter 
to, 63, 64 

Crummies, Mr., 227 

Cuttle, Captain, 180 



Daily News, Dickens's connection 
"with the, 152, 153, 159, 184 

David Copperfield, autobiographical, 2, 
3. 5. 8, 13, 26-28, 252, 273, 274 ; 
the Marshalsea, 20 ; the bookseller, 
22 ; "Dora," 34, 35, 200 ; alterna- 
tive titles for, 197, 198 ; corrected 
proof from, 200 ; Miss Mowcher, 



202 } elaboration of first idea, 203 ; 
completed, 204 ; its popularity, 122, 
204, 211 ; criticism of, 204-207 ; 
Peggotty group in, 206 ;• characters 
in, 206, 275 ; public readings from, 
263, 313 

Dedlock, Lady, 180 

Defarge, Madame, 271 

Devonshire characters, 71, 74 

Devonshire - terrace, London, the 
house in, 75, 182 

Dick, Mr., 200 

Dickens, Augustus, 2, 39 

Dickens, Charles John Huffham, 
Forster's life of, iii, vi ; his birth, 
I ; family, 2 ; childhood, 3, 4, 7, 
10-12, 15, 22, 25, 266 ; education, 
7, 8, 10, 13, 24, 31, 32 ; his first 
writings, 9, 18, 32 ; earliest visit to 
the theatre, 10 ; theatrical interests, 
35i 36, 251, 333 ; theatrical writings, 
9, 42 ; solitude in Camden Town, 
15-17; at the pawnbroker's, 22; 
at the blacking warehouse, 23-26, 
30, 31 ; neglected, 27-29 ; in a 
solicitor's office, 33 ; learns short- 
hand, 34 ; a parliamentary reporter, 
35, 42 ; first published writings, 
36, 41 ; his newspaper work, 36-38 ; 
on the staff of the Chronicle, 39, 41 ; 
Sketches by Box, 41 ; his marriage, 
43 ; Picktuick Papers, 43-45 ; meets 
J. Forster, 46 ; his appearance, 
1836, 46, 47 ; edits Bentleys Mis- 
cellany, 47 ; birth of his children, 
4-7. 74. 84, 133, 154, 188, 196, 200, 
209 ; life in Doughty-street, 47, 48 ; 
favourable conditions for his success, 
49; his popularity, 51-53, 96; his 
love of exercise, 54, 55, 160, 332 ; 
in Belgium and Holland, 56 ; a 
purpose in his work, 58, 59 ; over- 
work, 59, 151, 153, 211 ; moved to 
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Dickens, Charles 

Richmond, 60 ; Oli'ver Tnvlst, 61 ; 
Nicholas Nickleby, 69 ; entered his 
name at Middle Temple, 70 ; in 
North Wales, 70 ; The Lamplighter, 
70 ; in Devonshire, 71 ; his wish to 
start a serial, 78 ; in 1845, 151 ; 
Old Curiosity Shop, 80, 81 ; in 
Edinburgh, 86 ; agreement with 
his publishers, 1841, 90; invitation 
to Washington Irving, 91 ; in 
America, 1842, 91-110 ; his efforts 
for a copyright law, 97-100, 109 ; 
at Washington and Richmond, 103 ; 
on slavery, 103, 104 ; on people in 
the West, United States, 107 ; at 
Niagara, 108 ; in Canada, 109, iio; 
theatrical performances, 109, 149, 
151 ; "splendid strolling," 187, 
190-192; in Cornwall, 113, 114; 
on Scenes of Clerical Life, 115; on 
American Notes, 117; at Man- 
chester, 1 1 9 ; at a Unitarian chapel, 
120 ; changes his publishers, 1844, 
126; goes abroad, 129, 130 j cost 
of the journey, 133 ; in Italy, 133- 
142; at Genoa, 136, 137, 143; 
craving for London, 137, 140, 156, 
159, 161 ; his characteristics, 112, 
138, 140, 157-159. 183,245,253, 
325, 326, 330, 331 ; on Italian art, 
142, 220 i meets Americans in 
Italy, 143 ; in Rome, 144 ; on 
"lazzaroni," 145 ; and Miss Kelly, 
1 50 ; the first idea of public read- 
ings, 160; on the Jesuits, 162; 
leaves Switzerland, 163 ; in Paris, 
171, 172; a cheap edition of his 
work, 173 ; his unused preface to 
it, 1 74 ; speech in Glasgow, 1847, 
178; on Jeffrey, 187; on actors, 
189 ; on sanitary reform, 192 ; 
celebrated friends, 193, 194, 198, 



Dickens, Charles 

333 i in Yarmouth, 196 ; in 
Brighton, a mad landlord, 196 j 
contrasted characters in his works, 
207; at Boulogne, 211, 212; use 
of his friends in Bleak House, 214- 
216; in Italy, 1852, 217; in 
Naples, 217, 218 ; on serial writing, 
225 ; on a strike at Preston, 226 ; 
Little Dorrit, 230, 241 j an incident 
in Whitechapel, 233 ; in Paris, 
1855, 234-237; on the Comedie 
Fran9aise, 235, 236; dinner with 
Emile de Girardin, 238, 239 ; a 
politician, 242, 306, 328, 329; 
organizes an entertainment for Miss 
Jerrold, 246 ; on races, 247 ; do- 
mestic troubles, 249, 252, 256, 257 ; 
his public readings, 249, 256, 258, 
284, 289, 290 ; profits from the 
readings, 261, 284, 286, 289, 290, 
293, 294 ; overstrain and its effects, 
250, 252, 256, 259, 260, 264, 281, 
286, 287, 292-295, 299, 313 ; 
speech in aid of Children's Hospital, 
254-256 ; library edition of his 
works, 261 J his remedy for in- 
somnia, 268 ; prices received from 
America, 268, 284 ; Great Expec- 
tations, 276 ; Our Mutual Friend, 
277 ; farewell banquet to, 288 ; in 
America, 1867, 289-296 ; his later 
life at Gadshill, 302, 306 ; his 
dogs, 302, 305 ; in an opium den, 
307; his careful manuscript, 312 ; 
last public appearances, 313, 317, 
318 ; on Maclise, 318 ; his inter- 
view with the Queen, 315, 316; 
his last illness and death, 320-323, 
331 ; his will, 324 ; on posthumous 
honours, 326, 327 ; on patronage 
of literature, 327 ; as an editor, 
327, 328 ; offered a constituency. 
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Dickens, Charles 

329 ; his versatility, 333 ; public 
regret at his death, 333, 334 ; the 
Queen's message, 334; his funeral, 
335 i memorial stone, 337 ; his 
grave and its surroundings, 337 

Dickens, Charles, letters from, to Mr. 
Bentley, 59 ; to Washington Irving, 
91 ; to his daughter Mary, 295 ; to 
Professor Felton, 113, 1 1 8 ; to J. 
Forster, 55, 60, 80, 81, 185, 283 ; 
on Dora, 34, 35 ; on Pickiuick, 50 ; 
on terms for his work, 65 ; from 
Exeter, 71-74 ; from America, 
93-96, 291-293 ; on Browning's 
work, 114, 115 ; on Chuzzle- 
ivit, 116; from Broadstairs, 118; 
on ragged schools, 120; on his 
work, 123, 125, 140, 148, 208 ; 
on society, 129 ; on the Chimes, 
136, 139; from Italy, 139, 141, 
142 ; on 'the Cricket on the Hearth, 
149 ; on the Daily Neivs, 153, 159 ; 
from Switzerland, 154-157, 159, 
162 ; on Dombey, 160, 165, 166 ; 
on "Diogenes," 179 ; on Household 
Words, 185, 186 ; on Brighton, 
197 ; on Bonchurch, 198, 199 ; on 
"Flora,'' 244; from Edinburgh, 
263 ; on tour in Australia, 264 ; 
on Tale of Two Cities, 271 ; on 
Uur Mutual Friend, 277, 278 ; from 
New York, 292-294; on reading 
from Oliver Twist, 298 ; on the 
Chalet, 300, 301 

Dickens, Mrs. Charles (Catherine 
Hogarth), 43, 257 

Dickens, Charles, Jun., 47, 257 ; ill- 
ness of, 175 J at Eton, 200; in 
Leipzig, 211 

Dickens, Fanny (Mrs. Burnett), 1-4, 
187; at the R.A.M., 16, 26, 27; 
her death, 171 



Dickens, Frederick, 2, 299 

Dickens, John, i ; pecuniary diffi- 
culties, 4, 14, 18, 19-27 ; leaves 
the Marshalsea, 20, 29, 30 ; in 
Devonshire, 71 j Charles's estimate 
of, 1 5, 200, 202 ; Mr. Micawber, 
200, 201 

Dickens, Mrs. John (Elizabeth Bar- 
row), I ; educates Charles, 7, 8, 
18 ; Mrs. Nickleby, 201 ; her 
death, 276 

Dickens, Kate, 74, 134, 234, 301 

Dickens, Mary, 60, 234 ; letter from 
America to, 295 

"Diogenes," 179 

Disraeli, 49, 119 

Dogs, Dickens's favourite, 302, 305 

Dolby, Mr., 258, 287, 294, 295 

Dombey and Son, 27, 156, 160, 161, 
174, i75> 19s i popiilarity of, 163, 
176; profits from, 177 ; criticism 
of, 179, 180 ; characters in, 180, 
181 ; underpaged, 282 ; public 
readings of, 260, 287 ; sketches for 
Mr. Dombey, 168, 169 

Dombey, Paul, 160, 164, 166, 174, 
180 

Doncaster races, 247 

"Dora," 200, 203, 204, 206, and 
"Flora," 35 

Doubledick, Richard, 230, 258 {The 
Poor Tra'velter) 

Dr. Marigold's Prescriptions, 283, 292 

Dream of a Star, child's, 186 

Drury-lane, speech at, 242, 329 

Dublin, public reading in, 259, 260 

Dullborough, 14 



Edinburgh, 86 ; celebrities Dickens's 
friends, 193; public readings in, 
256, 263 
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INDEX 



Edhiburgh Re'vieiu, 120 

Edivifi Drood, its price, 307 ; criticism 

of, 307 ; characters in, 308, 309 ; 

facsimile page of, 310 ; pages sliort 

in, 312 
Egg, Augustus, 217, 227 
Elder Brother, the, 1 5 1 
Every Man in his Humour (Ben 

Jonson), i4()-i5i, 177, 188 
E'vening Chronicle, 41 
Examiner, 71 
Eyre, Jane, 205 



Fagin, Bob, 24, 25, 29, 30 

Fairbairn, Mr. Thomas, 326 

Falstaff, Sir John, 249, 3 1 7 

FalstafFInn, Gadshil), 269 

Favre, Jules, 245 

Fechter, 284, 300 

Felton, Professor, 113, 290 ; letters to, 
113, 118 

Ferguson, 119 

Fields, Mr., 292, 306, 307 

Fielding's burlesque at Tavistock 
House, 224 

Fildes, S. L., The Empty Chair, 321 

Fitzgerald, Percy, 302 

Flanders, 147 

Flora Pinching, 35, 244 

Florence, 145 

Forster, John, Life of Dickens, iii., vi. ; 
first meeting, 46 ; Dickens's com- 
panion; 8, 15, 48, 60, 61, 79, 98, 
iig, 123, I2S, 135, 137, 147, 315 ; 
death of Little Nell, 81 j meeting 
at the house of, 143 ; a true friend, 
151 ; disapproves of likeness be- 
tween Skimpole and Hunt, 215 ; 
remonstrances upon overvcork, 252 ; 
opposes the public readings, 253, 



288 i his Life of Landor, 307 ; first 
hears Ediuin Drood, 312 ; last 
meeting with Dickens, 3 1 8 

Firth, portrait by, 261 

Franklin, 119 

French, literary friends of Dickens, 
174; art, 241; translation of 
Dickens's works into, 242 

Furnrvall's Inn, 39, 47, 308 



Gadshill Place, 7 ; purchase of, 248, 
249; study at, 251; friends at, 

298 ; view from, 279 ; changes in, 

299 ; chalet at, 300, 301, life at, 
302, 319 

Gamp, Mrs., 123, 131, 258, 260 

Gargery, Joe, 275 

Gaskell, Mrs., 185, 198 

Gay, Walter, 165 

Geneva, i6i 

Genoa, Palazzo Peschiere, 134, 135 ; 
lighthouse at, 134; bells in, 136, 
138 ; a governor's levee in, 137 ,■ 
beauty of, 144; life in, 145, 159, 
217 

Gil Bias, 8, 18 

Giles, Mr., 13, 14 

Girardin, Emile de, dinner given in 
Dickens's honour by, 237-240 

Glasgow Athensum, speech at the, 
178 

Gravesend, 305 

Great Expectations, 262, 264 ; auto- 
biographical, 273, 274 J criticised, 
275 ; characters in, 275 ; family 
tombstones in, 306 

Greeley, Horace, 296 

Greenwich, 130 

Grimaldi, 56, 59 
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" Grip," death of, 84-86 
Guild of Literature and Art, 188, 190, 
327 



H 



Haghe, Louis, 219 

Halifax, 93 

Hard Times, 225, 230 ; Ruskins's 

criticism of, 226 ; facsimile page of, 

309 
Hartford, United States, boot incident 

at, 98 
Haunted House, z66. 
Haunted Man, The, 177, 182 ; on the 

stage, 183 ; its moral, 184 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 183 
Haydon, 216 
Haylitt, 206 
Headland, Mr., 258 
Helps, Mr., 315, 316 
Hexam, Charlie, 282 
Highlander, 317 

Hogarth, Mr. George, 39, 41, 42 
Hogarth, Georgina, 116, 117, 320 
Hogarth, Mary, 48 
Hogarth, Mrs., 175 
Hood, Thomas, 71 
Hospital for Children, speech in aid 

of. 25+, ^SS 
Household Words, Our School in, 32 ; 

first appearance of, 185 ; Dickens's 

contributions to, 208, 211, 230, 

247 ; intrusive statement in, 257 ; 

discontinued, 265 ; editorship of, 

327 
HuiFam, Mr., 2, 7, 17 
Hullah, Mr., 42 
Humphreys Clock, Master, Sg, 90, 148, 

225 ; agreement for, 78, 79 
Hunted Dawn, 268 



I 



IiTing, Washington, 91, 98, 99, loi, 

104 
Italy, 133-145, 217-222 
Italy, Pictures from, 141, 153 



J 



Jeflrey, critic laureate, on the Carol, 
127 ; on Dombey, 179 ; death of, 
187 

Jerrold, Douglas, 143, 147, 198, 315 ; 
his death, 24S 

Jesuits in Switzerland, 162 

Johnson's alamode beef-house, 26 

Johnson, Dr., 316 

Jones, Mr. (Mr. Creakle), 32 

Jones, Owen, 249 

Jones, Tom, 178 

Jowett, 321 



K 

Kelly, Fanny, 1 50 
Knowles, James Sheridan, 177 



Lamartine, 236, 237 

Lamb, Charles, 10 

Lamert, James, 10, 16, 23, 32 

Lamplighter, The, 70 

Landon, Walter Savage, 79, 82 ; Mr. 

Boythome, 214 
Landport, 1-3 
Landseer, Edwin, 262 
Langton, Mr. Robert, vi. 
Lausanne, 154, 155, 163 ; letters from, 

166 
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Leather Bottle, 305 

Leech, John, 163, 196 ; death of, 281 

Lehmann, Mr. Frederick, 305 

Leigh Hunt, 47, 176, 177, 327 ; 
Harold Skimpole, 214-216 

Lemon, Mark, 183, 196, 224, 227; 
death of, 318 

Lirriper, Mrs., 276 

Little Dorrit, 234, 250 ; first title for, 
230 J facsimile page of, 231 ; lead- 
ing idea in, 230, 232 ; its success, 
242 ; criticism of, 243-245, 250 

Liverpool, 129 ; theatricals at, 177 ; 
readings at, 259, 298 

Lockhart, 70, 71, 98, 219 

London, 4, 17, 142, 143, 173, 332 

Longfellow, 113, 295, 298 

Louis Philippe, 171, 236 

Lowther, Mr., 217-219 

Lytton, Lord, 49, 187, 288 ; play by, 
190; Strange Story by, 266; de- 
cided Pip's fate, 276 



M 

Maclise, Daniel, 68, 79, 113. i43) i47> 
163 ; his death, 317 ; Dickens's 
tribute to, 318 

Macready, 69, 92, 117, 14.0, 235, 320 

Macrone, Mr., publisher, 41, 49, 86 

Mag's di-venio/ts, 197 

Manchester, 177, 298 ; speech on 
education in, 119 ; readings in, 260, 
261 

Manin, 234 

Mannings, execution of the, 1 84 

Marcet, Mrs., 160 

Marionetti in Genoa, 219, 220 

Marshalsea Prison, 19, 20, 29 ; re- 
mains of, 1856, 243 

Marston Westland, I'/ie Patrician's 
Daughter, 1 14 



Martin Chuzzle-ivitjZs, no, 115,116, 

163, 164; deficient sale of, 121; 

terms of publication, 122, 123 ; 

labour expended on, 124, 312; 

criticised, 130-132 j characters, 

131, 132, 2o6 ; American scenes 

amended, 1868, 296 
Martineau, Miss, loi 
Mathews, Charles, 36 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 177 
Micawber, Mr., 14, 20, 217 ; the 

author's father, 200, 201 
Milan, 221 

Mirror of Parliament, 35 
Miscellany, Bentley's, 47, 59, 60, 66 
Mitton, Mr., 33 
Molloy, Mr., 33 
Moltke, Von, 245 
Moniteur, Chuzzleiuit in the, 234 ; 

Crimean news in the, 235 
Monthly Magazine, Dickens's articles 

in the, 36, 39, 43 
Montreal, 109 

Morning Chronicle, 35, 39, 129 
Motley, Mr., 318 
Mowcher, Miss, 202 



N 

Naples, 144, 217, 218, 222 

Nell, Little, 79-81, 83 

Newspaper Press Fund dinner, 1865, 

37 
Newsvendors' dinner, 317 
New '^ork, 94, 98 ; readings In, 290- 

293 ; journals on Dickens, 290 ; 

farewell niglits in, 296 
Netu York Ledger, 268 
Nenu York Tribune, 257 
Niagara, 108, 144 
Nicholas Nicklehy, 57, 59, 67, 82, 336 ; 

its sale, 60, 122 ; finished, 68 ; 
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criticism of, 69, 70 ; characters in, 
69, 200, 225 ; price received for, 
78 ; readings of, 263, 292 

NigMngale's Diary, Mr., 227 

No "thoroughfare, 284 

Normanby, Lord, 130 



Old Curiosity Shop, 55, 61, 122 ; cha- 
racters in, 29, 80-82 i criticised, 82, 
83 ; its success, 82 

Oli'ver Iwist, 24, 56, 61, 70, 82 ; its 
publication, 48 ; purpose of, 58, 62 ; 
its circulation, 62, 65 ; characters 
in, 62 ; repurchase of copyright, 67 ; 
readings from, 298 ; facsimile page 
from, 309 

Our Mutual Friend, 277 ; its success, 
278 j criticised, 282, 283 ; charac- 
ters in, 282, 283 i underpaged, 282, 
312 

Our School, 32 

Owen, Professor, 194 



Palmer, Samuel, 153 

Paris, 163, 166 j royalty in, 171,235; 

cold in, 1845, 173 ; in 1855, 233, 

234 ; celebrities in, 235-237 ; 

dinners in, 238-241 
Parisian characteristics, 172 
Parliament, 329 
Pecksniff, Mr., 1 1 6 
Peregrine Pickle, 51 
Pichot, M., 236 
Pic Nic Papers, 86 
Picknuick Papers, 78, 80, 204, 282, 

305> 307 ; ^■■s' numbers of, 43 ; 

origin of, 44, 44 n. j its success, 47, 



48, 52, 53, 122, 227 i criticism of, 
50-54 ; debtors' prison, 50 ; per- 
sonages, 51, 54 ; finished, 56 ; price 
received for, 57 ; in Russian, 194 ; 
readings in public, 258, 290, 313, 

31+ 
Pip, 273, 275, 276 
Pipchin, Mrs. (Mrs. Roylance), 27,30, 

166 
Pittsburg, 105 ; on a canal boat to 

106 
Poll Green, 2 5 
Porter, Captain, 20, 21, 243 
Portsea, i, 2 
Poussin, Nicholas, 227 
Preston, a strike at, 226 
Proctor, Barry Cornwall, 215 
Pross, Miss, 271 
Pulclnella, 220 



Q 



Queen, the, and Auber, 236 j an inter- 
view with Dickens, 315, 316 ; 
message on his death, 334 



R 



Ragged Schools, 120, 153, 156 

Readings, in public, first idea of, 1 60, 
249> 253 ; first appearances, 222- 
256; in London, 210, 257, 258, 
262, 263, 313; in the provinces, 258- 
263, 299 ; in Paris, 1863, 262 ; in 
America, 289-296 ; most popular 
books for, 258 ; profits of the, 261, 
284-286, 289,293, 294, 297 ; work 
involved, 259, 260, 313 

Reporters' difficulties, 37, 38 

Richmond, 60 

Richmond (Virginia), 103 
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Roberts, David, 219 

Rochester, early memories of, 11, 12, 

304 i bridge, 53 ; Guildhall, 274 ; 

its beauty, 319, 320 ; Cathedral, 

dean's wish for Dickens to be buried 

in the, 335 ; castle, 336 
Roderick Random, 8, 20 
Rome, 144, 145, 219 
Ruskin, 183 ; on Hard 'times, 226 
Russian, Dickens's books translated 

into, 194, 195 



St. Giles, 17 

St. Gothard's Pass, 146 

St. Louis, slavery in, 107 

St. Mary's-le-Strand, i 

St. Mary's, Portsea, 4 

Sand, George, 237 

Sanitary reform, 192, 193, 329 

Sawyer, Bob, 29 

Scarlet Letter, 183 

Scenes of Clerical Life, 1 1 5 

Scheffer, Ary, 234, 241, 242 

Scott, Walter, 10, 98, 99, 124, 137 

Scribe, 236 

Seymour, H., 43, 44 ; his death, 45 

Smith, Mr. Arthur, 246, 257, 258, 

263 
Smith, Sydney, on Nickleby, 68 
Smollett, 51, 69 
Sotnebodfs Luggage, 276 
Squib Annual, 43 
Stanfield, Mr. R. A., 113, 114, 130, 

143, 163 
Stanley, Dean, 335 
Staplehurst railway accident, 282 
Star and Garter, 60, 61, 204 
Stone, Mr. Frank, 227 
Strange Gentleman, 42 
Sumner, Charles, 294, 29s 



Sunderland, Dickens's troupe in, 191 
Switzerland, 146, 153-157 ; a revolu- 
tion in, 162 



Tagart, Mr. Edward, 120 

tale ofTnuo Cities, 265, 287 ; criticism 

of, 271-273 
Talfourd, Thomas Noon, 68 
Tavistock House, 228 ; theatricals at, 

224, 227, 245, 246 ; sale of, 249 
Tennyson, 193 
Thackeray, 198, 225, 235, 246 ; on 

Dickens, 45 ; on the Carol, 127 ; 

dinner to, 232, 233 ; death of, 276 
Theatrical Fund Dinner, 1851, 188, 

189 
Times, ^l, 174, 175, 184; on Dickens's 

death, 334 
Tintoretto, 142, 221 
Titian, 142 

Townshend, Chauncy Hare, 297 
Tristram Shandy, 156 
True Sun, 35 
Turin, 1852, 221 
Turner, 130 
Tnjao Idle Apprentices, 247 



U 



Uncommercial Traveller, 2, 267, 269, 
279, 304 



Varden, Gabriel, 88 
Venice, 139, 141 
Viardot, Madame, 237 
Ficar of Wakefield, 39 
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miage Coquettes, 42 



W 

Washington, celebrated men in, 103 ; 

Dickens's illness at, 294 
Webster, Daniel, 97 
Weller, Samuel, 47, 51, 54, 78, 80, 

194 
Westminster Abbey, 334, 335 
Whitechapel Workhouse, incident at, 

233. 23+ 
Wilfer, Bella, 282 
Wilkie, 69 
Wilkie Collins, 217, 247 ; The Light- 



house by, 227 ; contributions to All 
the Year Round, 266 ; No thorough- 
fare, 284 

Wilks, Mr. Egerton, 56 

Wills, Mr. W., 248 

Wilson, Professor, 86 

Winkle, Mr., origin of, 44 

Wordsworth, 158 

Wrayburne, Eugene, 283 

Wredenski, Trinarch Ivanovitch, 194 



Yarmouth, 196 

Yorkshire, cheap schools in, 67 



THE END 
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